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My purpose in grouping the four ensuing studies is to 
complement and complete the undertaking of the previous 
volume, entitled Christianity and Mythology. That was 
substantially a mythological analysis of the Christian 
system, introduced by a discussion of mythological prin- 
ciples in that particular connection and in general. The 
bulk of the present volume is substantially a synthesis of 
Christian origins, introduced by a discussion of the prin- 
ciples of hierology. Such discussion is still forced on 
sociology by the special pleaders of the prevailing religion. 
But the central matter of the book is its attempt to trace 
and synthesise the real lines of growth of the Christian 
cultus ; and it challenges criticism above all by its theses — 
(1) that the Gospel stoiy of the Last Supper, Passion, 
Betrayal, Trial, Crucifixion, and Resurrection, is visibly a \ 
transcript of a Mystery Drama, and not originally a narra- \ 
tive ; and (2) that that drama is demonstrably (as historic 
demonstration goes) a symbolic modification of an original 
rite of human sacrifice, of which it preserves certain 
verifiable details. 

That the exact point of historic connection between the 
early eucharistic rite and the late drama-story has still to be 
traced, it is needless to remark. Had direct evidence on 
this head been forthcoming, the problem could not so long 
have been ignored. But it is here contended that the lines 
of evolution are established by the details of the record 
and the institution, in the light of the data of anthropology; 
and that we have thus at last a scientific basis for a history of 
Christianity. As was explained in the preface to Christianity 
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a7id Mythology^ these studies originated some eighteen 
years hack in an attempt to realise and explain '' The Rise 
of Christianity Sociologically Considered "; and it is as a 
beginning of such an exposition that the two books are 
meant to be taken. In A Short History of Christianity the 
general historic conception is outlined; and the present 
volume offers the detailed justification of the views there 
summarily put as to Christian origins, insofar as they were 
not fully developed in the earlier volume. On one point, 
the origins of ManichaBism, the present work departs from 
the ordinary historic view, which was accepted in the Short 
Histoji^ ; the proposed rectification here being a result of 
the main investigation. In this connection it may be noted 
that Schwegler had already denied the historicity of Hon- 
tanus — a thesis which I have not sought to incorporate, 
though I incline to accept it. 

Whether or not I am able to carry out the original scheme 
in full, I venture to hope that these inquiries will be of 
some small use towards meeting the need which^ motived 
them. Mythology has permanently interested me only as 
throwing light on hierology ; and hierology has permanently 
interested me only as throwing light on sociology. The 
third and fourth sections of this book, accordingly, are so 
placed with a view to the comparative elucidation of the 
growth of Christianity. If it be objected that they are 
thus " tendency " writings, the answer is that they were 
independently done, and are as complete as I could make 
them in the space. Both are revisions and expansions of 
lectures formerly published in '* The Religious Systems of 
the World," that on Mithraism being now nearly thrice its 
original length. Undertaken and expanded without the aid 
of Professor Cumont's great work, Textes et Monuments 
Figures relatifs aux Mysieres de Mithra (1896^9), it has 
been revised in the welcome light of that magistral per- 
formance. To M. Cumont I owe much fresh knowledge, 
and the correction of some errors, as well as the confirma- 
tion of several of my conclusions ; and if I have ventured 
here and there to dissent from him, and above all to 
maintain a thesis not recognised by him — that Mithra in 
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the legend made a *^ Descent into Hell " — I do so only after 
due hesitation. 

The non-appearance of any other study of Mithraism in 
English may serve as my excuse for having carried my 
paper ii;ito some .detail, especially by-nray of showing how 
much the dead cult had in common with the living. Chris- 
tian origins cannot be understood without making this 
comparison. It is significant, however, of our British 
avoidance of comparative hierology wherever it bears on 
current beliefs, that while Germany has contributed to the 
study of Mithraism, among many others, the learned 
treatise of Windischmann and that in Boscher's Lexikon, 
France the zealous researches of Lajard, and Belgium 
the encyclopsedic and decisive work of Professor Gumont, 
England has produced not a single book on the subject. 
In compensation for such neglect, we have developed a 
signal devotion to Folklore. If some of the favour shown 
to that expansive study be turned on serious attempts to 
understand the aeftiial process of growth of world-religions, 
the present line of research may be extended to advantage. 

The lecture on the religions of Ancient America has in 
turn been caisifully revised and much enlarged, not because 
this subject is equally ignored among us — for there is a 
sufficiency of information upon it in English, notably in 
one of the too-little utilised collections of ''Descriptive 
Sociology" compiled for Mr. Spencer — but because again 
the comparative bearing of the study of the dead cults on 
that of the living has not been duly considered. In par- 
ticular I have entered into some detail tending to support 
the theory — not yet to be put otherwise than as a disputed 
hypothesis — that certain forms and cults of human sacrifice, 
first evolved anciently in Central Asia, passed to America 
on the east, and to the Semitic peoples on the west, resulting 
in the latter case in the central " mystery " of Christianity, 
and in the former in the Mexican system of human sacrifices. 
But the psychological importance of the study does not, I 
trust, solely stand or fall with that theory. On the general 
sociological problem, I may say, a closer study of the 
Mexican civilisation has dissolved an opinion I formerly 
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held — that it might have evolved from within past the stage 
of human sacrifice had it been left to itself. 

Whatever view be taken of the scope of religious heredity , 
there will remain in the established historic facts sufficient 
justification for the general title of '^ Pagan Ghrists/' which 
best indicates in one phrase the kinship of all cults of 
human sacrifice and theophagous sacrament, as well as of 
all cults of which the founder figures as an inspired teacher. 
That principle has already been broadly made good on the 
first side by the incomparable research of Mr. J. G. Frazer, 
to whose '^ Golden Bough" I owe both theoretic light and 
detail knowledge. I ask, therefore, that when I make bold 
to reject Mr. Frazer*s suggested solution (ed. 1900) of 
the historic problem raised by the parallel between certain 
Christian and non-Christian sacm, I shall not be supposed 
to undervalue his great treasury of ordered knowledge. 
What I claim for my own solution is that it best satisfies 
the ruling principles of his own hierology. 

In this connection, however, I feel it a duty to avow that 
the right direction had previously been pointed out by the 
late Mr. Grant Allen in his Evoliitwn of the Idea of God 
(1897), though at the outset of his work he obscured it for 
many of us by insisting on the absolute historicity of Jesus, 
a position which later on he in effect abandons. It is after 
ostensibly setting out with the actuality of '' Jesus the son 
of the carpenter " as an '' unassailable Bock of solid 
historical fact" (p. 16), that he incidentally (p. 285) pro- 
nounces *' the Christian legend to have been mainly con- 
structed out of the details of such early god-making 
sacrifices" as that practised by the Ehonds. Finally 
(p. 891) he writes that '*at the outset of our inquiry we 
had to accept crudely the bare fact " that the cidt arose 
at a certain period, and that '' we can now see that it 
was but one more example of a universal god-making 
tendency in human nature." Beturning to Mr. Allen's 
book after having independently worked out in detail 
precisely such a derivation and such a theory, I was 
surprised to find that where he had thus thrown out the 
clue I had not on a first reading been at all impressed by 
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it. The reason probably was that for me the problem had 
been primarily one of historical derivation, and that Mr. 
Allen 6£fered no historical solution, being satisfied to 
indicate analogies. And it was probably the still completer 
disregard of historical difficulties that brought oblivion 
upon the essay of Herr Eulischer, Das Lehen Jesu eine 
Sage von dem SchiekscUe und Erlebnissen d^r Bodenfrudit^ 
insbesondere der sogefiannten paUistinensischen Erztlings- 
ffarbey die am Passahfeate im Tempel dargebracht tcurde 
(Leipzig, 1876), in which Mr. Frazer's thesis of the vegetal 
character of the typical slain and rearising deity is put 
forth without evidence, but with entire confidence. 

Kulischer had simply posited the analogy of the Vegeta- 
tion-Grod and the vegetation-cult as previous students had 
done that of the Sun-God and the sun-myth, not only with- 
out tracing iany process of transmutation, but with a far 
more arbitrary interpretation of symbols than they had 
ventured on. His essay thus remains only a remarkable 
piece of pioneering, which went broadly in the right direc- 
tion, but missed the true path. 

It is not indeed to be assumed that if he had made out a 
clear historical case it would have been listened to by his 
generation. The generation before him had paid little heed 
to the massive and learned treatise of Ghillany, Die Men- \ 
Mchenopfer der alien //e/mVVr (1842), wherein the derivation 
of the Passover from a rite of human sacrifice is well made 
out, and that of the Christian eucharist from a modified 
Jewish sacrament of theophagy is at least strikingly argued 
for. Ghillany had further noted some of the decisive 
analogies of sacrificial ritual and gospel narrative which are 
founded on in the following page9 ; and was substantially on 
the right historic track, though he missed some of the 
archseological proofs of the prevalence of human saciifice in 
pre-exilic Judaism. Daumer, too, went far towards a right 
historical solution in his work Der Feuer tuid Molochdienst 
der alien Hebrder, which was synchronous with that of his 
friend Ghillany, and again in his treatise Die Geheimnisse 
des chrigtlichen Altei-thums (1847). His later proclamation 
of Meine Conversion (1859) would naturally discredit his 
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earlier theses; but the disregard of the whole argument in 
the hierology of that day is probably to be explained as due 
to the fact that the conception of a '^ science of religions " 
— specified by Vinet in 1856^ as beginning to grow Tip along- 
side of theology — had not then been constituted for educated 
men. The works of Ghillany and Daumer have been so 
far forgotten that not till my own research had been inde- 
pendently made and elaborated did I meet with them. 

To-day, the conditions of Serological research are very 
different. A generation of students is now steeped in the 
anthropological lore of which Ghillany, failing to profit by 
the lead of Constant, noted only the details preserved in 
the classics and European histories ; and the scientific sig- 
nificance of his and Daumer's and Eulischer*s theories is 
clear in the light of the studies of Tylor, Spencer, and 
Frazer. Mr. Allen, with the ample materials of recent 
anthropology to draw upon, made a vital advance by con- 
necting the central Christian legend with the whole process 
of religious evolution, in terms not of a priori theology, but 
of anthropological fact. If, however, the lack of historical 
demonstration, and the uncorrected premiss of a conven- 
tional historical view, made his theory at first lack signifi- 
cance for a reader like myself, it has probably caused it to 
miss its mark with others. That is no deduction from its 
scientific merit ; but it may be that the historical method 
will assist to its appreciation. It was by way of concrete 
recognition of structural parallelism that I reached the 
theory, having entirely forgotten, if I had ever noted, Mr. 
Allen's passing mention of one of the vital details in ques- 
tion — that of the breaking of the legs of victims in primi- 
tive human sacrifice. In 1842 Ghillany had laid similar 
stress on the detail of the lance- thrust in the fourth gospel, 
to which he adduced the classic parallel noted hereinafter. 
And when independent researches thus yield a variety of 
particular corroborations of a theory reached othfrwise by a 
broad generalisation, the reciprocal confirmation is, I think, 
tolerably strofag. The recognition of the Gospel Mystery- 
Play, it is here submitted, is the final historical validation 
of the whole thesis, which might other^vise fail to escape 
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the fate of disregard which has thus far befallen the most 
brilliant speculation of the a priori mythologists in regard 
to the Christian legend, from the once famous works of 
Dupuis and Yolney down to the little noticed Letture sopra 
la niitologia vedica of Professor de Gubematis. 

However that may be, Mr. Allen*s service in the matter 
is now from my point of view unquestionable. Of less 
importance, but still noteworthy, is Professor Huxley's 
sketch of " The Evolution of Theology," with which, while 
demurring to some of what I regard as its uncritical 
assumptions (accepted, I regret to say, by Mr. Allen, in his 
otherwise scientific ninth chapter), I find myself in con- 
siderable agreement on Judaic origins. Professor Huxley's 
essay points to the need for a combination of the studies of 
hierology and anthropology in the name of sociology, and 
on that side it would be unpardonable to omit acknowledg- 
ment of the great work that has actually been done for 
sociological synthesis. I am specially bound to make it in 
view of my occasional dissent on anthropological matters 
from Mr. Spencer. Such dissent is apt to suggest differ- 
ence of principle in a disproportionate degree; and Mr. 
Spencer's own iconoclasticism has latterly evoked a kind of 
criticism that is little concerned to avow his services. It is 
the more fitting that such a treatise as the present should 
be accompanied by a tribute to them. However his anthro- 
pology may have to be modified in detail, it remains clear 
to some of us, whom it has enlightened, that his elucidations 
are of fundamental importance, all later attempts being 
related to them, and that his main method is permanently 
valid. 

In regard to matters less habitually contested, it is 
perhaps needless to add that I am as little lacking in 
gratitude for the great scholarly services rendered to all 
students of hierology by Professor Rhys Davids, when I 
venture to withstand his weighty opinion on Buddhist 
origins. My contrary view would be ill-accredited indeed 
if I were not abte to support it with much evidence yielded 
by his scholarship and his candour. And it is perhaps not 
unfitting that, by way of final word of preface to a treatise 
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^hich sets out with a systematic opposition to the general 
doctrine of Mr. F. B. Jevons, I acknowledge that I have 
profited by his sarvey of the field, and even by the 
•suggestiveness of some of his arguments that seem to me 
to go far astray. 
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PART I. 
THE RATIONALE OF RELIGION 

Chafteb I THE NATURALNESS OF ALL BELIEF 

§1. 

It seems probable, despite theological cavils, that Petronius 
was right in his signal saying, Fear first made the Gods. 
In the words of a recent hierologist, " we may be sure that 
primitive man took to himself the credit of his successful 
attempts to work the mechanism of nature for his own 
advantage, but when the machinery did not work he 
ascribed the fault to some over-ruling ^ztpematural power. 

It was the violation of [previously exploited] sequences, 

and the frustration of his expectations by which the belief 
in supernatural power was, not created, but first called 
forth."! 

The fact that this writer proceeds to repudiate his own 
doctrine' is no reason why we should, save to the extent 
of noting the temerity of his use of the term " supernatural." 
But in saying that fear first made the Gods, or made the 
first Gods, we imply that other God-making forces came 



1 F. B. Jevons, Introduction to the History of Religion^ 1S96, p. 19 ; 
cp. p. 28, p. 187, and p. 177. 

* lb., pp. 106, 288, 410. Ezactlv the same self-contradiction is committed 
by Professor Robertson Smith, on the same provocation of the phrase, Primut 
m orbe deo» fecit titnor. See his Religion of the Semites^ pp. 27, 85, 55, 88, 
129. 

B 
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into play later ; and no dispute arises when this is affirmed 
of the process of making the Gods of the higher religions. 
There is, indeed, no generic severance between the Gods 
of fear and the Gods of love, most deities having both 
aspects : nevertheless, certain specified deities are so largely 
shaped by men's affections that they might recognisably 
be termed the Beloved Gods. 

It will on the whole be helpful to an understanding of 
the subject if we name such Gods, in terms of current 
conceptions, the Christs of the world's pantheon. That 
title, indeed, no less fitly includes figures which do not 
strictly rank as Gods; but in thus widely relating it we 
shall be rather elucidating than obscuring religious history. 
Only by some such collocation of ideas can the inquirer 
surmount his presuppositions and take the decisive step 
towards seeing the religions of mankind as alike man-made. 
On the other hand, he is not thereby committed to any one 
view in the field of history proper ; he is left free to argue 
for a historical Christ as for a historical Buddha. 

Even on the ground of the concept of evolution, how- 
ever, scientific agreement is still hindered by peristence in 
the old classifications. The trouble meets us on one line 
in arbitrary fundamental separations between mythology 
and religion, early religion and early ethics, religion and 
magic, genuine myths and non-genuine myths.^ On 
another line it meets us in the shape of a sudden and 
local reopening of the problem of theistic intervention in 
a quasi-philosophical form, or a wilful repudiation of 
naturalistic method when the inquiry reaches current 
beliefs. Thus results which were reached by disinterested 
scholarship a generation ago are sought to be subverted, 
not by a more thorough scholarship, but by keeping 
away from the scholarly problem and suggesting a new 
standard of values, open to no rational tests. It may be 
well, therefore, to clear the ground so far as may be of 
such dispute at the outset by stating and vindicating the 
naturalistic position in regard to it. 

^ Gp. the author's Christianity and Mythology, p. 2. 
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§2. 

In the midst of much dispute, moral science approaches 
agreement on the proposition that all primitive beliefs and 
usages, however strange or absurd, are to be understood as 
primarily products of judgment, representing theories of 
causation or guesses at the order of things. To such 
agreement, however, hindrance is set up by the reversion 
of some inquirers to the old view that certain savage notions 
are " irrational " in the strict sense. Thus Mr. F. B. 
Jevons decides that "there is no rational principle of 
action in taboo : it is mechanical ; arbitrary, because its 
sole basis is the arhitrai'y association of ideas ; irrational, 
because its principle is [in the words of Mr. Lang] * that 
causal connection in thought is equivalent to causative 
connection in fact.'"^ Again, Mr. Jevons lays it down* 

that "Taboo is the conviction that there are certain 

things which must — absolutely must, and not on grounds 
of experience of * unconscious utility* — be avoided." 

It is significant that in both of these passages the 
proposition runs into verbal insignificance or counter- 
sense. In the first cited we are told (1) that a certain 
association of ideas is arbitrary because its basis is an 
arbitrary association of ideas, and (2) that it is all the 
while a " causal " (i.e., a non-arbitrary) connection in 
thought. In the last we are in effect told that the tabooer is 
conscious that he is not proceeding on an ancestral experi- 
ence when he is merely not conscious of doing so. When 
instructed men thus repeatedly lapse into mere nullities of 
formula, there is presumably something wrong with their 
theory. Now, the whole subject of taboo is put outside 
science by the assumption that the practice is in origin 
"irrational" and "absolute" and " arbitrary " ai^d inde- 
pendent of all experience of utility. As Mr. Jevons himself 
declares in another connection, the savage's thought is 
subject to mental laws as much as is civilised man's. 

> Jevons, Introduction cited, p. 91 ; Lang, Mytht Ritual, and ReUgion, 
Ist ed., i. 95. 

* As cited, pp. 11-12. Op. p. 6S, where the question is begged with much 
simplicity. 
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How, then, is this dictum to be reconciled with that? 
What is the " law " of the savage's " arbitrariness "? 

Conceivably it lies before us in Mr. Jevons's page of 
denial. The very illustration first given by him for the 
proposition last cited from him is that '* the mourner is as 
dangerous as the corpse he has touched," ** the mourner is 
as dangerous to those he loves as to those he hates." Here, 
one would suppose, was a pretty obvious clue to an intel- 
ligible causation. Is it to be " arbitrarily " decided that 
primitive men never observed the phenomena of contagion 
from corpse to mourners, and from mourners to their 
families; or, observing it, never sought to act on the 
experience ? 

The only fair objection to accepting such a basis for one 
species of taboo is that for other species no such explana- 
tion is available. But .what science looks for in such a 
matter is not a direct explanation for every instance : it 
suflSces that we find an explanation or explanations for 
such a principle or conception as taboo, and then recognise 
that, once set up, it may be turned to really " arbitrary " 
account. 

"Arbitrary" has two significations, in two references: 
it means ** illogical" in reference to reason, or *' repre- 
sentative of one will as against the general will." In the 
first sense, it is here irrelevant, for no one pretends that 
taboo is right ; but it may apply in the other in a way not 
intended by Mr. Jevons. For nothing can be more obvious 
than the adaptability of the idea of taboo, once crystallised 
or conventionalised in a code, to purposes of individual 
malice, and to all such procedure as men indicate by the 
term ** priestcraft." Mr. Jevons, in his zeal to prove, what 
no one ever seriously disputed, that priests did not and 
could not create the religious or superstitious instinct, 
leaves entirely out of his exposition, and even by implica- 
tion denies, the vitally relevant truth that they exploit it. 
And in overlooking this he sadly burdens, if he does not 
wreck, his own unduly biassed theory of the religious 
instinct as something relatively " deep," and as proceeding 
in terms of an abnormal consciousness of contact with the 
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divine. For if those relatively " arbitrary " and " irrational " 
forms of taboo do not come from the priest — that is, from 
the religion-maker or -monger, whether official or not — 
they must, on Mr. Jevons's own showing, come from 
"religion." 

It may be that he would not at once reject such a con- 
clusion ; for the apparent motive of much of his treatment 
of taboo is the sanctification of it as an element in the 
ancestry of the Christian religion. For this purpose he is 
ready to go to notable lengths, as when^ he allows canni- 
balism to be sometimes ** religious in intention." But 
while insisting at one point on the absolute unreasonedness 
and immediate certitude of the notion of taboo, apparently 
in order to place it on all fours with the "direct conscious- 
ness " which for him is the mark of a religious belief, he 
admits in so many words, as we have seen, that it is 
arbitrary and " irrational," which is scarcely a way of 
accrediting it as a religious phenomenon. Bather the 
purpose of that aspersion seems to be to open the way for 
another aggrandisement of religion as having suppressed 
irrational taboo. On the one hand we are told^ that the 
savage*s fallacious belief in the transmissibility of taboo 
was "the sheath which enclosed and protected a conception 
that was to blossom and bear a priceless fruit — the concep- 
tion of Social Obligation." On the other we read^ that " it 
was only among the minority of mankind, and there only 
under exceptional circumstances, that the institution bore 

its best fruit Indeed, in many respects the evolution of 

taboo has been fatal to the progress of humanity." And 
again : — 

" In religion the institution also had a baneful 
effect : the irrational restrictions, touch not, taste not, 
handle not, which constitute formalism, are essentially 
*taboo8 — essential to the education of man at one 
period of his development, but a bar to his progress 
later." 

But now is introduced* the theorem of the process by 

1 P. 201. « P. 87. 5 P. 88. < p. 89. 
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which taboo has been converted into an element of civilisa- 
tion : it is this : — 

** From the fallacy of magic man was delivered by 

religion; and there are reasons for believing that 

it was by the same aid he escaped from the irrational 
restrictions of taboo."^ ** In the higher forms of 

religion the trivial and absurd restrictions are cast 

off, and those alone retained which are essential to 
morality and religion.'*^ 

We shall have to deal later with the direct propositions 
here put; but for the moment it specially concerns us to note 
that the denoument does not hold scientifically or logically 
good. The fact remains that irrational taboo as such was, 
in the terms of the argument, strictly religious : that religion 
in this aspect had *' no sense in it,'* inasmuch as taboo had 
passed from a primitive precaution to a priest-made conven- 
tion ; and that what religion is alleged to deliver man from 
is just religion. Thus alternately does religion figure for 
the apologist as a rational tendency correcting an irrational, 
and as an irrational tendency doing good which a rational 
one cannot. And the further we follow his teaching the 
more frequently does such a contradiction emerge. 

§8 

At the close of his work, apparently forgetting the 
propositions of his first chapter as to the priority of the 
sense of obstacle in the primitive man's notion of super- 
natural forces, Mr. Jevons affirms that the " earliest attempt " 
towards harmonising the facts of the '' external and inner 
consciousness" — by which is meant observation and reflec- 
tion — 

" took the form of ascribing the external prosperity 
which befell a man to the action of the divine love of 
which he was conscious within himself ; and the mis- 
fortunes which befell him to the wrath of the justly 
offended divine will."® 

Here we have either a contradiction of the thesis before 

1 P. 91. 2 p. 93. 8 Work cited, p. 410, 
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cited, or a resort to the extremely arbitrary assumption 
that in taking credit to himself for successful management 
of things, and imputing his miscarriages to a superior 
power, the primitive man is not trying to " harmonise the 
facts of his experience." Such an argument would be on 
every ground untenable ; but it appears to be all that can 
stand between Mr. Jevons and self-contradiction. The 
way to a sound position is by settling impartially the 
definition of the term ** religion." How Mr. Jevons misses 
this may be gathered from the continuation of the passage 
under notice : — 

"Man, being by nature religious, began by a religious 
explanation of nature. To assume, as is often done, 
that man had no religious consciousness to begin with, 
and that the misfortunes which befell him inspired 
him with fear, and fear led him to propitiate the 
malignant beings whom he imagined to be the causes 
of his suffering, fails to account for the very thing 
it is intended to explain — namely, the existence of 
religion. It might account for superstitious dread 
of malignant beings : it does not account for the 
grateful worship of benignant beings, nor for the 
universal satisfaction which man finds in that 
worship." 

As we have seen, Mr. Jevons himself had at the outset 
plainly posited what he now describes as a fallacious 
assumption. On his prior showing, man's experience of 
apparent hostility in Nature " first called forth" his belief 
in supernatural po.wer. The interposed phrase, ** was not 
created but," looks like an after attempt to reconcile the 
earlier proposition with the later. But there is no real 
reconciliation, for Mr. Jevons thus sets up only the stultify, 
ing suggestion that the primitive man was from the first 
conscious of the existence of good supernatural powers but 
did not think they did him any good — another collapse in 
countersense — or else the equally unmanageable notion 
that primitive man recognised helpful supernatural beings^ 
but was not grateful to them for their help. 

That the argument has not been scientifically conducted 
is further clear from the use now of the expression " super- 
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stitious dread" as the equivalent of "fear," while "grateful 
worship " stands for " satisfaction." Why ** superstitious 
dread " and not ** superstitious gratitude "? A scientific 
inquiry will treat the phenomena on a moral par, and will 
at this stage simply put aside the term "superstition." 
It is relevant only as imputing a superior degree of 
gratuitousness of belief (whether by way of fear or of 
satisfaction) at a comparatively advanced state of culture. 
To call a savage superstitious when he fears a God, and 
religious when he thanks one, is not only to warp the 
" science of religion " at the start, but to block even the 
purpose in view, for, as we have seen, Mr. Jevons is 
constrained by his own motive of edification to assume 
that the benignant God ought by rights to be sometimes 
feared. 

§4. 
Putting aside as unscientific all such prejudgments, and 
leaving the professed religionist his personal remedy of 
discriminating finally between "true" and "false" religion, 
let us begin at the beginning by noting that "religious 
consciousness " can intelligibly mean only a given direction 
of consciousness. And if we are to make any consistent 
specification of the point at which consciousness begins to 
be religious, we shall put it impartially in simple animism 
— the spontaneous surmise, seen to be dimly made or 
makable even by animals, " that not only animals and 
plants, but inanimate things, may possess life." Mr. 
Jevons rightly points out^ that this primary notion "neither 
proceeds from nor implies nor accounts for belief in the 
supernatural"; and he goes on to show (developing here 
the doctrine which he ultimately repudiates) how the latter 
notion would arise through man's connecting with certain 
agencies or "spirits" the frustrative or molestive power 
" which he had already found to exercise an unexpected 
and irresistible control over his destiny." " In this way," 
continues Mr. Jevons, suddenly granting much more than 
he need or ought, "the notion of supernatural power, which 

1 P. 22. 
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originally was purely negative and manifested itself merely 
in suspending or counteracting the uniformity of nature, 
came to have a positive content/' From this point, as 
might have been divined, the argument becomes confused 
to the last degree. We have been brought to the super- 
natural as a primitive product of (a) the recognition of 
irregular and frustrative forces in nature, and (b) the 
identification of them as personalities or spirits like man. 
But immediately, in the interests of another preconception, 
the theorist proceeds in effect to cancel this by arguing that 
when men resort to magic, the idea of the supernatural has 
disappeared. His proposition is that " the belief in the 
supernatural was prior to the belief in magic, and that the 
latter, whenever it sprang up, was a degradation or relapse 
in the evolution of religion,"^ inasmuch as it assumed 
man's power to control the forces of Nature by certain 
stratagems. And as he argues at the same time that 
** religion and magic had diifferent origins, and were always 
essentially distinct from one another," it is implied that 
religion began in that belief in a (frustrative) supernatural 
which is asserted to have preceded magic. That is to say, 
religion began in the recognition of hostile or dangerous 
powers. 

Now, a logically vigilant investigator would either not 
have said that belief in a supernatural was constituted by 
the recognition of hostile personal forces in Nature, or, 
having said it, would have granted that magic was an effort 
to circumvent supernatural forces. Mr. Jevons first credits 
the early savage with a conception of supernatural power 
which excluded the idea of man's opposition, and then with 
the power so to transform his first notion as to see in 
the so-called supernatural merely forms of Nature. An 
intellectual process achieved in the civilised world only as 
a long and arduous upward evolution on scientific lines is 
thus supposed to have been more or less suddenly effected 
as a mere matter either of ignorant downward drift or of 
perverse experiment by primeval man, or at least by savage 

1 P. 26. 
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man. It is not easy to be more arbitrary in the way of 
hypothesis. 

Combating the contrary view, which makes magic prior 
to religion, Mr. Jevons writes : — 

** To read some writers, who derive the powers of 
priests (and even of the gods) from those of the 
magician, and who consider apparently that magic 
requires no explanation, one would imagine that the 
savage, surrounded by supernatural powers and a prey 
to supernatural terrors, one day conceived the happy 
idea that he too would himself exercise supernatural 
power — and the thing was done : sorcery was invented, 
and the rest of the evolution of religion follows without 
difficulty-'^ 

It is difficult to estimate the relevance of this criticism 
without knowing the precise expressions which provoked 
it; but as regards any prevailing view of evolution it is 
somewhat pointless. "One day" is not the formula of 
evolutionary conceptions. But Mr. Jevons's own doctrine, 
which is to the effect that magical rites arose by way of 
parody of worship-rites after the latter had for ages been 
in undisputed possession, suggests just such a catastrophic 
conception as he imputes. Rejecting the obvious evolu- 
tionary hypothesis that magic and religion so-called arose 
confusedly together — that magic employs early religious 
machinery because it is but a contemporary expression of 
the state of mind in which religion rises and roots — he 
insists that magic cannot havfe been tried save by way of 
late ** parody," in an intellectual atmosphere which, never- 
theless, he declares to be extremely conservative,^ and 
which is therefore extremely unlikely to develop such 
parodies. 

Mr. Jevons's doctrinal motive, it is pretty clear, is his 
wish to relieve " religion " of the discredit of '* magic,"* 
even as he finally and remorsefully seeks to relieve it of 

1 Pp. 35, 36. "^ P. 36. 

^ A more scientific temper is shown by a theologian, Professor T. W. 
Davies, in whose doctoral thesis on Magic ^ Divination^ ami Demonology—o, 
performance both learned and judicious — it is argued that '* all magic is a 
sort of religion " (pp. 1, 3). 
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the discredit of originating in "fear.** Having no such 
axe to grind, the scientific inquirer might here offer to let 
" religion " mean anything Mr. Jevons likes, if he will 
stick to his definition. But science must stipulate for some 
term to designate a series of psychological processes which 
originate in the same order of cognitions and conceptions, 
on the same plane of knowledge, and have strictly corre- 
lative results in action.^ And as such a term would certainly 
have to be applied sooner or later to much of what Mr. 
Jevons wants to call "religion," we may just as well thrash 
out the issue over that long-established term. 

§5. 

The need for an understanding becomes pressing when 
we compare with the conceptions of Mr. Jevons those of Mr. 
J. G. Frazer, as set forth in the revised edition of his great 
work. The Golden Bough. Having before the issue of his 
first edition "failed, perhaps inexcusably," he modestly 
avows, " to define even to myself my notion of religion," 
he was then " disposed to class magic loosely under it as 
one of its lower forms." Now he has " come to agree with 
Sir A. C. Lyall and Mr. F. B. Jevons in recognising a 
fundamental distinction and even opposition of principle 
between magic and religion."^ On this view he defines 
religion as "a propitiation or conciliation of powers 
superior to man which are believed to direct and control 

' Since this was written there has appeared the essay Sur le totemUme of 
M. Durkheim (L'Annde Sociologique, 5e annie, 1902), who may be supposed 
to speak for scientific sociology if any one does. In that essay he deals 
incidentally with the view of Mr. Frazer that the Australian Aruntas 
(described by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen in their Native Tribes of Central 
Auittraliat 1899) are at the stage of pure magic, not having yet reached 
religion. Mr. Jevons, on the contrary, would regard them as truly religious 
in respect of their totem sacrament. M. Durkheim, applying the inductive 
method, notes indeed (p. 87) that the life of the Aruntas is ** stamped with 
religiosity, and that this religiosity is in origin essentiaJly totemic "; but he 
adds: **The territory is covered with sacred trees, and groves, and mysterious 
grottos, where are piously preserved the objects of the cult. None of those 
sacred places is approached without a religious terror.'* And he concludes: 
** What is essential is that the rites of the Aruntas are at all points com- 
parable to those which are found in systems incontestably religious : then 
they proceed from the »ame ideas and the same sentiments ; and it is arbitrary 
to refuse them the same title." 

2 Oolden Bough, 2nd ed., pref., p. xvi., and i. 63, note. 
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the course of nature and of human life. In this sense," he 
adds, ** it will readily be perceived that religion is opposed 
in principle both to magic and to science."^ 

The first comment on such a proposition is that it all 
depends on what you mean by "principle." If religion 
means only the act of propitiation and conciliation of 
certain alleged powers, its "principle" may be placed 
either in the hope that such propitiation will succeed or in 
the feeling that it ought to be tried. In either case, the 
accuracy of the proposition is far from clear. But we must 
widen the issue. It will be seen that Mr. Frazer's formal 
definition of religion is as inadequate as that implied in 
the argument of Mr. Jevons, though his practical handling 
of the case is finally much the more scientific. On the above 
definition, belief is no part of religion ;^ and neither is 
gratitude ; though fear may be held to be implied in pro- 
pitiation. Further, religion has by this definition nothing 
to do with ethics ; and even conduct shaped by way of 
simple obedience to a God's alleged commands is barely 
recognised under the head of "propitiation." Finally, 
a theist who has ever so reverently arrived at the idea of 
an All-wise Omnipotence which needs not to be propitiated 
or conciliated, has on Mr. Frazer's definition ceased to be 
religious. It will really not do. 

I am not here pressing for a wider definition, as do some 
professed rationalists, by way of securing for my own 
philosophy or ethic the prestige of a highly respectable 
name ; nor do I even endorse their claim as for themselves. 
I simply urge that as a matter of scientific convenience and 
consistency the word must be allowed to cover at least the 
bulk of the phenomena to which it has immemorially 
applied. Where Mr. Frazer by his definition makes reli- 
gion " nearly unknown " to the Australian, because the 
Australian (mainly for lack of the wherewithal) does not 

1 Golden Bough, i. 63. 

3 A similar criticism, I find, is passed by Mr. Lang (Magic and Religion, 
1901, pp. 48, 49, etc.), "who seeks to turn Mr. Frazer's oversight to the 
account of his own theory of an occult primeval but non -primitive mono- 
theism. It is doubly unfortunate that Mr. Frazer's error should thus be 
made to seem part of the rationalist case against traditionalism. 
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sacrifice/ Mr. Lang ascribes to them a higher or deeper 
religious feeling on that very account.^ Such chaos of 
theory must be averted by a more comprehensive definition. 
Whether or not we oppose magic to religion, we cannot 
exclude from the term the whole process of non-propitiatory 
religious ethic, of thanksgiving ritual, and of cosmological 
doctrine. Later we shall have to deal with Mr. Jevons's 
attempt to withdraw the term from theistic philosophy and 
from mythology; but we may provisionally insist that 
emotional resignation to '' the divine will "is in terms of 
all usage whatsoever a religious phenomenon. 

It remains to consider the alleged severance between 
religion and magic. Mr. Frazer, while agreeing with 
Mr. Jevons that they are " opposed,*' differs from him in 
holding that magic preceded religion ; and by an odd 
fatality Mr. Frazer contradicts himself as explicitly as does 
Mr. Jevons. After avowing the belief that "in the evolution 
of thought, magic, as representing a lower intellectual 
stratum, has probably everywhere preceded religion,"^ he 
also avows that the antagonism between the two 

" seems to have made its appearance comparatively 
late in the history of religion. At an earlier stage the 
functions of priest and sorcerer were often combined, 
or, to speak perhaps more correctly, were not yet 
differentiated from each other. To serve his purpose, 
man wooed the good- will of gods or spirits by prayer 
and sacrifice, while at the same time he had recourse 
to ceremonies and forms of words which he ho'ped 
would of themselves bring about the desired result 
without the help of god or devil. In short, he per- 
formed religious and magical rites simultaneously ; he 
uttered prayers and incantations almost in the same 
breath, knowing or recking little of the theoretical 
inconsistency of his behaviour, so long as by hook or 
crook he contrived to get what he wanted."* 

Proceeding with his ostensible support of the thesis that 
magic preceded religion, Mr. Frazer, in his admirably 

^ Golden Bought 2nd ed., i. 71. 

'^ The Making of Religion : cp. Magic and Religion, passim, 

* Pret, p. xvii.; cp. i. 70. < L 64-65. 
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learned way, gives us fresh illustrations of the ^^ same 
confusion q/* magic and religion" in civilised and uncivilised 
peoples.^ From Dr. Oldenberg he cites the observation 
that 

"the ritual of the very sacrifices for which the 
metrical prayers were composed is described in the 
older Vedic texts as saturated from beginning to end 
with magical practices which were to be carried out by 
the sacrificial priests "; and that the Brahmanic rites 
of marriage initiation and king-anointing " are complete 
models of magic of every kind, and in every case the 
form of magic employed bears the stamp of the highest 
antiquity.'** 

From M. Maspero he accepts the weighty reminder that 
in regard to ancient Egypt 

" we ought not to attach to the word * magic ' the 
degrading idea which it almost inevitably calls up in 
the mind of a modern. Ancient magic was the very 
foundation of religion. The faithful who desired to 
obtain some favour from a god had no chance of 
succeeding except by laying hands on the deity ; and 
this arrest could only be eiffected by means of a certain 
number of rites, sacrifices, prayers, and chants, which 
the god himself had revealed, and which obliged him to 
do what was demanded of him." ^ 

To all this, obviously, Mr. Jevons may reply that it does 
not prove the priority of magic to religion. Neither, how- 
ever, does it give any basis for Mr. Jevons's thesis of the 
secondariness of magic. It simply sets forth that in the 
earliest available records magic so-called and propitiatory 
religion so-called coexist and cohere. In Dr. Frazer's own 
words, they were not yet differentiated from each other — 
differentiated, that is, in the moral estimate of priest and 
worshipper. But in the terms of the proposition, the 

^ See his previous instances, pp. 19, 33, 45. 

•-* Oldenberg, Die Religion dee Veda, pp. 59, 477. Rel also to pp. 311, 
369, 476, 622. 

' Maspero, Etudes de mythologie et d^arcMologie igyptientie, i. 106. Gp. 
Mr. Frazer's further citations horn Erman and Wiedemann, to the same 
effect ; and see Budge, Intr.. to trans, of Book of the Dead, p. cxlvii.; Davies, 
Magic, Divination, and Demonology, 1898, p. 2 ; and Hillebrandt, Ritual- 
Uteratur, 1897, p. 167 sq., there cited. 
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practice of propitiation was there; and there is nothing to 
show that it was a late variation on confident magic. And 
the documentary evidence, so far as it goes, is in favour of 
the priority of magic so-called. " The magical texts formed 
the earliest sacred literature of Ghaldsea. This fact remains 
unshaken."^ 

What, then, becomes of the argument that magic and 
religion so-called are " opposed " because they are logically 
inconsistent with each other? Like Mr. Jevons, Mr. 
Frazer makes a good deal of the theoretic analogy of magic 
with science, both being alleged to rest upon the assump- 
tion of the " uniformity of nature " and " the operation of 
immutable laws acting mechanically."* Now, while we 
need not hesitate to see in magic in particular, even as in 
religion in general, man's early gropings towards science, 
we must not let ourselves be by a mere verbalism confused 
as to what magic is. Obviously it does not assume the 
uniformity of nature: inasmuch as it assumes to control 
nature by diifferent devices, framing new procedures where 
the old fail. It does not even invariably assume strict 
uniformity in the magical processus itself ; but that is the 
one sort of uniformity of cause and effect that the magician 
as such approaches to conceiving. Now, this conception 
connects much less with that of what we may term the 
normal relation of man to nature than with that of his 
relation to the sets of forces apprehended by late thought 
as "spiritual," but by early thought merely as unseen. 
Early man, presumably, had a normal notion of the process 
of breaking a stone or killing a foe ; and there if anywhere 
lay the beginnings of his science. But even as he thought 



* Sayce, Hibhert Lectures^ p. 237. Cp. Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia 
and Aisyria, 1898, pp. 253-4. 

> Mr. Frazer farther writes (p. 61^ that in both ** the elements of caprice, 
of chance, and of accident are banisned from the course of nature." This is 
a further and a gratuitous logical confusion. Magic certainly recognises 
''caprice'' in its "nature"; and science certainly notes ** chance'' and 
''accident/' which are not negations of, but aspects of, the uniformity of 
nature. Where could science place them, save in nature, if she recognises 
them; and if she does not recognise them, how. can she name or banish 
them ? As to the scientific force of the terms, cp. the author's Letters on 
Reasoning, vii. 
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the invisible or inferrible personalities could do many kinds 
of "great*' things, so he thought that, by taking pains, he 
could; inasmuch as he never clearly differentiated them 
from himself in nature and capacity. Thus his magic was 
part of his way of thinking about what was for him the 
** occult" or inferred side of things, which way of thinking 
as a whole was his religion. To speak in terms of Mr. 
Jevons's primary position, he was as magician interfering 
with the sequences of nature as he supposed the occult 
personalities did. 

On yet another ground, we are disallowed from charging 
inconsistency on primitive or ancient religious thought in 
respect of divergences from later conceptions. One of the 
more notable of those divergences is the idea that the Gods 
themselves are subject to the course of Nature, or the law 
of Fate : it is reached by contemporary redskins,^ and it 
stands out from the religious speculation of ancient Greece.^ 
In both stages it is compatible with propitiation ; and yet 
it gives a quasi-logical basis for the resort to magic, regarded 
as a temporary circumvention of the law of things. So 
with the belief in opposed deities : even if none be regarded 
as evil, like Ahriman, there is nothing specially inconsistent 
in a magic which seeks to employ a power of which, in the 
terms of the case, no deity has a monopoly. In this way 
polytheism offers an easy way out of the indictment for 
inconsistency. When Porphyry asked Abammon, "Does 
not he who says he will burst- the heavens, or reveal the 
secrets of Isis, or expose the arcanum in the adytun, or 
scatter the members of Osiris to Typhon — does not he who 
says this, by thus threatening what he knows not and cannot 

^ J. G. Miiller, Geschichte der Amerikanischen VrreUgionen^ ed. 1867, p. 149- 
^ Herodotus, i, 91; Homer, Iliad, xiv, 434-442; Philemon ap. Stobaei 
Serm. Ixii, 8; Aeschylus, Prom, Kmct. 908-927 ; Diogenes Laert. vii, 74 
(149) ; ix, 6 (7) ; Clemens Alexand. Stromatay v, 14 ; Plutarch, De Exilic, 
xi ; De Defectu Orac, xxviii-xxix ; De Stoic. Repugnant, xxxiv ; De Placitis 
PhUos.i, §7, 17; ii, 25-28; Aulus Gellius, vi, 1, 2; Seneca, De ProvidenHa^ 
y, 5-7 ; Cicero, De Divinatione, ii, 10. A history of the discussion on the 
subject seems wanting. Cp. Ueberweg, Hist, of Philosophy , i, 194-196. V. 
Fabricius, in his essay De Jove et Fato in P. Vergili Aeneide (1896, p. 21), 
sums up : " NuUo Vergili carminis loco Jovem fato subiectum esse plane ac 
clare did nobis confitendum est. Sunt quidem nonnulla quibus Jovis 
potentia et fati vis simul dominari videntur.'* 
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do, prove himself grossly foolish ?" The sage answers with 
confidence that such threats are used against not any of the 
celestial Gods but a lower order of powers, and that the 
theurgist commands these *' as existing superior to them in 
the order of the Gods," and possessing power *' through a 
union with the Gods" in virtue of his magic.^ 

That is, of course, a late and sophisticated account of the 
matter : the earlier theologian simply did not realise that 
any charge of inconsistency could arise. In any case, the 
Old Testament abounds in cases of sympathetic magic ; 
the sprinkling of the blood of the hallowed sacrifice upon 
the ears and thumbs and toes of the priests ;^ the holding 
up of the arms of Moses,^ in the attitude of the Sun-God 
and War-God Mithra,^ to sway the battle ; the sending forth 
of the scape-goat ;*^ the blowing of the trumpets before the 
walls of Jericho ;* the raising of the widow's son by Elijah, 
** stretching himself upon the child three times "^ — all 
these are acts neither of prayer nor of propitiation, but of 
sympathetic magic, ** which is the germ of all magic," and 
the theorist may be defied to show that they stood for a 
•* degradation or relapse in the evolution of religion."^ If, 
indeed, he could show it, he would be putting a rod in 
pickle for his theory of the super-excellence of Hebrew 
monotheism, which evolved itself with these accompani- 
ments. 

The early priest, then, is to be called inconsistent in his 
resort to magic only on the. view that he had the definite 
modern conception of the Omnipotence of a supernatural 
power; and this he simply had not. It is, then, quite 
beside the case to argue, as does even Mr. Frazer,^ that 

**the fatal flaw of magic lies in its total misconception 

of the particular laws which govern" natural sequences. 
That is not a differentiation between magic and religion ; 

1 Jamblichus, Be MysteriU, Ep. Porph. and vi, 6-7. It is noteworthy 
that according to Abammon the Chaldeans never use threats in their magic, 
bat the Egyptians sometimes do. 

« Ex. xxix, 10-21. ' Ex. xvii. »-13. 

* Zendavesta, Mihir Ycuht, xxxi. • Lev. xvi. 

Josh. vi. "^ 1 Kings, xvii, 21. 

« Jevons, Introd. pp. 25, 35. » G. B. i, 62. 
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for the ** religious " conception that nature is to be affected 
by propitiating unseen powers is just as fatally wrong ; and 
it arose in the same fashion by '* association of ideas," men 
assuming that nature was ruled by a personality like them- 
selves. Why, then, is the "flaw" dwelt upon? If it be 
to prepare for the view that at a certain stage a portion of 
mankind began to '' abandon magic as a principle of faith 
and practice and to betake themselves to religion instead j''^ 
the answer is that on Mr. Frazer's own showing men for 
whole ages practised both concurrently ;* and that in the 
terms of the case they are as likely to have taken to magic 
because prayer failed as t^ice versa. Mr. Frazer, indeed, only 
diffidently suggests that " a tardy recognition of the inherent 
falsehood and barrenness of magic set the more thoughtful 
part of mankind to cast about for a truer theory of nature 
and a more fruitful method of turning her resources to 
account." But by his own showing he has no right to this 
hypothesis even on an avowal of diffidence. As well might 
the contrary theory of Mr. Jevons be supported by the 
suggestion that the inherent falsehood and barrenness of 
the theory of prayer and propitiation set the more resourceful 
part of mankind on a more effectual control of nature by 
way of magic.® Had not men all along been trying both ? 
Equally untenable, surely, is the distinction drawn by 
Mr. Frazer^ between **the haughty self-sufficiency of the 
magician, his arrogant demeanour towards the higher 
powers, and his unabashed claim to exercise a sway like 
theirs," and the priest " with his awful sense of the divine 
majesty and his humble prostration in presence of it." 
Mr. Frazer can hardly mean to be ironical ; but his words 
may very well serve to convey such a sense when applied 



1 G. B. i, 76. 

'^ See for farther instances in Babylonian practice, Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, 
pp. 316-319. 

> Op. Ellis, Polynesian Researches^ 2nd ed. iv, 294-5, where it is noted 
that the islanders try different priests and sorcerers as more civilised people 
try different doctors. " The sorcerers were a distinct class among the priests 
of the island ; and their art appears to claim equal antiquity with the other 
parts of that cruel system of idolatry " etc. (Cp. i, 379 ; iii, 36-37.) 

< G. B. i, 64. 
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to the attitude of the priesthoods of all ages, Brahmanical^ 
or Papal, Semitic or Aryan. It would be difl&cult to dis- 
tinguish in the matter of modesty between Moses^ and the 
magicians of Pharaoh, or Samuel and the Witch of Endor, 
or Elijah and the priests of Baal, or an excommunicating 
and flag-blessing bishop and an incantating wizard. All 
the while we have Mr. Frazer's own assurance that for 
long ages the priest was the magician. 

The final condemnation of Mr. Frazer's definition, how- 
ever, is, as we shall see cause later to say of that of Mr. 
Jevons, that in strictness it ignores the bulk of the religious 
life of mankind. He himself avows that only a part of 
mankind has ever abandoned magic and taken to *' religion 
instead." In his own words, magic is a ** universal faith," 
a "truly Catholic creed";® and he might, without extending 
his ample anthropological learning, further establish this 
fact by reference to current religion. If religion is to 
mean only the ideas of " the more thoughtful part of man- 
kind," we shall simply be led to a new inquiry as to who 
are the more thoughtful. 

Are they the believers in the efl&cacy of prayer ? Insofar 
as such believers profess belief in an Omnipotent and 
Unchanging Providence, they stultify their theistic creed 
as vitally as ever did the magician. Then religion, like 
magic, is fundamentally opposed to belief in an omnipotent 
deity ! Where shall we stop ? Mr. Frazer^ supposes the 
reader to ask, " How was it that intelligent men did not 
sooner detect the fallacy of magic ?"; and he thoughtfully 
and rightly answers that before the age of science it was 
really not easy to detect. But he could hardly say as 
much of prayer, whereof the fallacy was detected alike by 
Hebrews and heathens thousands of years ago. Yet by 
his definition the contemporary believer in prayer is 

^ Cp. Mr. Frazer's own citations as to the Brahmans, G. B, i, 145-6. 

^ **And the Lord said onto Moses, See, I have made thee a God to 
Pharaoh,*' Exodus, vii, 1. Cp. xvii, 11 ; xviii, 15, etc. SteinthaPs theory 
(Essay on PrometheuSy Eng. tr. by B. Martineau in vol. with Goldziher, 
p. 892), that from the Tahwist point of view Moses mast ultimately die for 
plaTing the heathen God in bringing water from the rock, will hardly consist 
with such passages. 

5 Id. i, 74. < Id. i, 78. 
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religious and the ancient worshipper of Isis was not. On 
such principles there can be no science of religion whatever, 
any more than there is a science of orthodoxy. In order 
to classify the very phenomena with which Mr. Frazer 
mainly occupies himself, we should have to create a new 
set of terms for nine-tenths of them, recognising "religion " 
only as a certain procedure that chronically obtruded itself 
among them. And then would come Mr. Jevons to explain 
that this religion was not religion at all, inasmuch as it 
resulted from a process of reasoning ! 

Science, then, is driven to reject both apriorisms alike, 
and to proceed to find a definition by way of a loyal 
induction. 

§6. 

As thus. In terms of many observations, and of some 
of Mr. Jevons's admissions, we are led to realise that the 
idea of what we term " the supernatural " not only does 
not mean for primitive man a consistent distinction : it 
does not mean it for civilised men. And the logical burden 
of Mr. Jevons's as of Mr. Frazer's indictment against 
magic is simply that it is inconsistent^ with the admission 
of the "superiority" — the ** super "-ness of the "divine" 
to the human. For the purpose of his plea, he necessarily 
ignores the salient historical fact made clear by Mr. Frazer, 
that men have abundantly practised magic towards the 
very Gods to whom they prayed, and whose " super- 
naturalness " they not only avowed but believed in to the 
extent of holding them " immortal." Assyrian, Egyptian, 
and Indian religious literatures alike are full of cases of 
such practice. It may be argued that that is still an 

^ Mr. Jevons distinguishes between ** sympathetic magic " (exemplified in 
" killing the Gk)d " and other devices to produce fertility, rain, etc.) and *' art 
magic." The former, he says, *' does not involve in itself the idea of the 
supernatural, but was simply the applied science of the savage." Art magic, 
he says, '* is the exercise by man of powers which are supernatural— i.e., of 
powers which by their definition it is beyond man to exercise. Thus the 
very conception of magic is one which is essentially inconsistent with itself " 
(p. 85). 
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imperfect conception of "the supernaturar*: that the 
consistent conception requires the ascription of eternity, 
of omnipotence, of uncreatedness, of never-having-begun. 
But then men have also humbly prayed, without thought 
of magic, to Gods to whom they were grateful and whom 
they believed to be suffering sons of older Gods ; and these 
attitudes of mind Mr. Jevons has fully certificated as 
" religious." What degree, then, of recognition of supe- 
riority is to be regarded as constituting recognition of 
" the" supernatural? One is moved to ask. What is the 
theorist's own conception of " the supernatural "? and. 
What does he mean by the term when he speaks of " super- 
natural terrors '*? 

W^hen the critic is himself so far from a clear definition, 
it is very obviously a mere rhetorical device to say that for 
the magic-monger the conception of the supernatural " by 
definition " is inconsistent with his practice. He had never 
given any definition ;^ neither had the " religious man " who 
is alleged to have preceded him ; and it was simply impos- 
sible that they should. The a priori argument against him 
is thus irrelevant from the start; no less than the a 
posteriori ; and both are further negligible as being 
inferribly motived by a non-scientific purpose. The right 
view is to be reached on another line. 

Proceeding on the clear lines of human psychology, we 
can be absolutely certain of this, that a savage may alter- 
nately seek to propitiate and seek to coerce or circumvent 
a human enemy whom he regards as normally stronger 
than himself. As Mr. Jevons notes, savage hunters on 
killing a bear will use a ritual to propitiate the bear clan. 
Ah he is well aware, Brahmans and other priests have 
taught that an ascetic or a ritualist can by his practices 

^ In the Egyptian system, magic was normally operated through a God or 
goddess (usually Isis) who ** delivers the sick and suffering from the gods 
and goddesses who afflict them " (Benouf, Hibbert Lectures, 2nd ed. p. 212). 
It was thus on the same moral plane with not only the religion of the 
Homeric Greeks but that of GathoUc Christianity, in which the saints are 
separately invoked and the will of Mary is practically omnipotent. So with 
the virtue of the words of Thoth, and of the names of the Gods (Budge, 
Introd. pp. cxlviii-ix, clxv) : similar beliefs were held by the Jews and by 
the Christian Father Origen. 
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gain power to coerce or command the highest Gods,^ to 
whom ordinary men can but pray. Such a notion, he 
argues, is a negation of a supernatural in that it assumes 
the Gods to be subject to an order of causation which man 
can control. But, once more, is it not equally a negation 
of a supernatural to assume, as the highest religions have 
done and do, that man can persuade the God by prayer, or 
propitiate him by confession and sacrifices, or keep him 
friendly by professing esteem and gratitude ? Is not every 
one of these acts an assumption that the God's moral and 
mental processes are on a par with those of men, and that 
he is merely stronger than they ? So considered, in what 
sense is he supernatural? And is not the inconsistency 
gross when men at once practise prayer and ascribe to their 
deity fore-ordination of all things ? It is not too much to 
say that the procedure by which Mr. Jevons classifies magic 
as anti-religious must logically end in so classing every 
historic religion, and leaving the title to the name vested 
solely in professed Agnostics and Atheists. Some reasoners 
have actually so allotted the term ; but that conclusion will 
scarcely suit Mr. Jevons's book, so to speak. 

In view of the whole facts, the terms "belief in the 
supernatural " must be recognised as signifying for 
practical purposes merely belief in a personal power that 
is superhuman, or rather extra-human, yet quasi-human. 
And such powers are the Gods alike of the earliest savage 
and the contemporary Christian, the humble offerer of 
prayer and the practiser of magic. This view of the case 
finally follows from another of Mr. Jevons's most definite 
positions ; for he repeatedly describes the primitive ** sacra- 
mental meal " as truly religious, in that it is a ** higher " 
form of sacrifice than the mere gift-sacrifice, being a means 
of communion with the God, who actually joined in the 
meal. He does not deny it the title of " religion " even 
when it involves the conception that in the sacramental 
meal the God is actually eaten.^ In each of these cases 

1 See Rhys Davids* Buddhism, 10th ed. p. 34, and American Lectures on 
Buddhism, p. 103 ; Frazer, as cited above ; Granger, The Worship of the 
Romang, 1895, pp. 290-1 ; Sayoe, Hibbert Lectures, p. 335. 

a Pp. 224, 295. 
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the worshipper certainly believed he had acquired a force 
not before his own, even as does the practiser of magic ; 
while the eating of the God is the reductio ad absurdum of 
his " superiority." Here, then, is even a more complete 
stultification of the logical idea of the supernatural than is 
committed by the magician, and it is actually made to 
validate the " reUgion " of the sacrificer as against the 
anti-religion of the magic-monger. 

§7. 

This contradiction naturally reiterates itself in Mr. 
Jevons's treatise at a hundred points : being fundamental, 
it. strikes through the entire argument. While premising 
that religion is ** universally human," and finally con- 
tending that man is "by nature religious," and therefore 
"began by a religious explanation of nature,"^ he pro- 
nounces ^ that " four-fifths of mankind, probably, believe 
in sympathetic magic," which, he declares, not only ** does 
not involve in itself the idea of the supernatural,"^ but is 
"hostile from the beginning"* to religion, and is the 
" negation " thereof.^ While aflSrming that the belief in the 
supernatural (= religion) was prior to magic, he explains® 
that it was man's " intellectical helplessness in grappling 
with the forces of nature which led him into the way of 
religion " {Le,, the way in which he began, before he had 
tried his intellect), and, again, that religion led certain men 
out of magic, though at the same time they were converted 
by simply seeing that magic is inefficacious. 

Again, reverting for one purpose to his original doctrine 
of the primacy of fear, Mr. Jevons writes i*^ — 

" Magic is, in fact, a direct relapse into the state of 
things in which man found himself when he was sur- 
rounded by supernatural beings, none of which was 
bound to him by any tie of goodwill, with none of 
which had he any stated relations, but all were 

1 p. 410. Cp. pp. 7, 9. 2 p. 33. 3 p. 35. 4 p. 33. 

• p. 178. ** Fundamentally irreligious " is the expression in the Lidex. 

6 P. 21. 'P. 177. 
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uncertain, capricious, and caused in him unreasoning 
terror. This reign of terror mugic tends to re-establish^ 
and does re-estahlish^ wherever the belief in magic pre- 
vails:'^ 

A few chapters further on, discussing fire-festivals and 
water rites, without asking wherein they psychologically 
differ from sacramental meals, he writes :^ — 

" If we regard those fire-festivals and water rites as 
pieces of sympathetic magic, they are clear instances 
in which man imagines himself able to constrain the 
gods — ^in this case the god of vegetation — to subserve 
his own ends. Now, this vain imagination is not 
merely non-religious, but anti-religious ; and it is 
difl&cult to see how religion could have been developed 
out of it. It is inconsistent with the abject fear which 
the savage feels of the supernatural^ and which is some- 
times supposed to be the origin of religion ; and it is 
inconsistent with that sense of man's dependence on a 
superior being which is a real element in religion." 

The contradiction is absolute. For one purpose, magic 
is declared to restore the primary reign of terror ; for 
another purpose it is declared to be incompatible with a 
reign of terror, which is now at once implied and denied 
to be the primary state. We are in fine told that the 
savage does and does not fear a " supernatural." 

Another series of contradictions is set up by the theorist's 
determination at certain points so to define ** religion " as 
to secure a unique status for Judaism and Christianity — a 
breach of scientific method on all fours with his dichotomy 
of religion and magic. Dealing with the Egyptian concep- 
tion of a future state, and noting how the first chapter of 
the Book of the Dead promises a future life which simply 
repeats the earthly, he declares that " no higher or more 
spiritual ideal entered or could enter into the composition of 
the Egyptian abode of bliss, because its origin was essentially 

^ On p. 290 Mr. Jevons notes how the Indians of Guiana would live in 
terror of wizards were it not for the protection of other wizards. Here things 
are balanced I 

8 P. 283. 
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non'rel'ufionsJ"^ Such being, however, the nature of the 
conception of the future life entertained by at least nine- 
tenths of the human race, savage and civilised, we are here 
again asked to associate the ** universally human " influence 
with only a fraction of ostensible religious doctrine on one 
of the most specifically religious topics. 

In the same fashion every modification of religious 
doctrine under the influence of political and religious 
thought is classed as non-religious. Thus, we are told* 
that *' the eschatology of the Egyptian and Indian religions 

was not generated by the religious spirit, but was due 

to the incorporation of early philosophical speculations into 
those religions." 

Similarly the idea of a Supreme God, at the head of a 
pantheon, " is scarcely a religious idea at all ; it is not 
drawn from the spiritual depths of man's nature ; it is a 
conception borrowed from politics ;**® and pantheism in turn 
'* is a metaphysical speculation, not a fact of which the 
religious consciousness has direct intuition."* The upshot 
is that only that idea is religious which " proceeds from an 
inner consciousness" of connection with or perception of 
deity : there must be no process of reasoning, no philosophy, 
no criticism. Mr. Frazer's view of religion as beginning 
in criticism of magic is ruled out as Mr. Frazer ruled out 
magic itself. And if it should be supposed that on this 
definition primary animism is clearly religious, Mr. Jevons 
has his veto ready: ** In animism man projects his own 
personality on to external nature; in religion he is 
increasingly [why only increasingly?] impressed by the 
divine personality."* 

Now, postponing for the moment the scientific answer — 
the answer of elementary and ultimate psychology — to 
Mr. Jevons, we have only to turn to the next chapter of 
his own treatise to find him nullifying this stage of his 
definition as he has nullified every other. First we are 
asked® to '* note that faith is not something peculiar or 
confined to religion, but is interwoven with every act of 

J P. 309. ' P. 331. 3 P. 389. * Pp. 389-390. « P. 394. « P. 406. 
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reason/' and that *' the period of faith does not terminate 
when the pupil has come to have immediate consciousness 
of the facts which he could not see." Next, we are assured^ 

that "the religious mind believes that all facts of which 

we have immediate consciousness can be reconciled with 
one another," and that '* the religious faith which looks 
forward to the synthesis of all facts in a manner satisfying 

to the reason covers a much larger area than either 

science or moral philosophy." Either, then, the religious 
person becomes utterly irreligious when he thus reasons 
beyond the immediate "facts," so-called, of his conscious- 
ness, or Mr. Jevons's definition of religion is once more 
cancelled by himself. 

If, again, we return to the chapter on " Taboo, Morality, 
and Religion," where it is argued that religion rationalised 
taboo, we read that " when the taboos which receive the 
sanction of religion are regarded as reasonable, as being 
the commands of a being possessing reason, then the other 
taboos also may be brought to the test of reason.^ On the 
later view, this is an essentially irreligious process. It is 
true that Mr. Jevons hastens to say,^ " Taboo has indeed 
been rationalised, but not in all cases by reason," and to 
urge* that the prophets and other religious reformers who 
discriminate between taboos " have usually considered 
themselves in so doing to be speaking, not their own words 
or thoughts, but those of their God." This, however, does 
not save his thesis from the reproach of having explicitly 
admitted the element of reason for a moment into the 
religious process. And the lapse recurs, again with a 
contradiction. In the closing chapter we have from Mr. 
Jevons successively these three propositions : — 

".4 belief is an inference, and as such is the work of 
the reason. The reason endeavours to anticipate the 
movement of facts."^ 

"It is an established fact of psychology that every 
act, mental or physical, requires the concurrence, not 
only of the reason and the will, but of emotion."^ 

" Indeed, the reason of primitive man was ex 

1 P. 407. P. 92. p. 93. * p. 94. » P. 403. « p. 409. 
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hypoihesi undeveloped; and, in any case, religious 
belief is not an inference reached by reason, but is 
the immediate consciousness of certain facts. ''^ 

These dicta are offered without apology or apparent 
misgiving as steps in a continuous process of argument. 
And just such another series occurs in the chapter in 
which Mr. Jevons undertakes to make out the character- 
istic thesis that '' Mythology is not religion." In passings 
and apart from the scientific rebuttal, it may be well to 
note that what Mr. Jevons calls ''the extraordinary notion 
that mythology is religion,"^ has never been propounded 
by any writer in the only sense in which it would be either 
false or extraordinary, that is, that " mythology is the 
whole of religion." That it is an element in religion and 
an aspect or function of '* the religious consciousness " is 
aflSrmed by Mr. Jevons himself in the very act of denying 
it. As thus : — 

** Mythology was primitive man's romance, as well 
as his history, his science, his philosophy."^ 

" The narratives in which primitive speculations " 
[i.e., myths] "were not merely intellectual exercises,, 
nor the work of the abstract imagination : they reflect 
or express the mind of the author in its totality , for they 
are the work of a human being, not of a creature 
possessing reason and no morality, or imagination and 

no feeling In the same way, then, as the moral 

tone and temper of the author and his age makes itself 
felt in these primitive speculations, so will the religious 

spirit of the time Mythology is one of the spheres 

of human activity in which religion may manifest 
itself : one of the departments of human reason which 
religion m^y penetrate, suffuse, and inspire.''^ 

" Mythology is primitive science [etcetera^ , but it 
is not primitive religion. It is not necessarily or 
usuaUy even religious. It is not the proper [!] or 
even the ordinary vehicle for the religious spirit. 
Prayer, meditation, devotional poetry, are the clwsen 
vehicles in thought and word ; ritual in outward deed 
and act. Myths originate in a totally different psycho- 
logical quarter : they are the work of the human reason^ 

» P. 410. a P. 266. ' P. 263. * P. 264. 
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acting in accordance with the laws of primitive logic ; 
or are the outcome of the imagination, playing with the 
freedom of the poetic fancy. In neither case are they 
ptimaiHif the product of religious feeling : it is not 

THE FUNCTION OF FEELING TO DRAW INFERENCES."^ 

It is here categorically asserted, first, that myths are not 
the work of any one side of the human personality — neither 
of reason without moral feeling nor of imagination without 
" feeling." Finally, it is asserted that they are the work 
either of reason without feeling or of imagination without 
feeling. After the express denial that any human being 
can mythologise with one faculty only, and the necessary 
implication that religious feeling may " penetrate " the 
other faculties in the act of myth-making or myth- 
believing, we are told that myths originate in a ** totally 
different psychological quarter" from the " religious spirit." 

As to the other italicised propositions, it may suffice at 
this point to note (1) that it is plainly wrong to say mytho- 
logy is primitive science, history, etcetera, in the sense in 
which it is not (i.e., is not the whole of) primitive religion ; 
(2) that prayer and devotional poetry are normally full of 
myths ; (3) that ritual is in many cases conceived by the 
worshipper as an imitation of an episode in the history of 
the God {i.e., a myth) ; and (4) that by explicitly reducing 
religion to "feeling" Mr. Jevons, like Mr. Frazer, has 
eliminated every belief as such from religious consciousness. 
Tantum religiol 

§8. 

One sample more may suffice to complete the justifica- 
tion of our criticism that Mr. Jevons's treatise is flawed 
throughout by fatal contradiction. In discussing totemism, 
he certifies, first, the primitive belief of men in their 
descent from a totem animal as established or verified for 
them ** in their inner experience — i.e., in the filial rever- 
ence and afifection which they felt towards him,"* thus 
salving as truly religious the grossest possible ''projection 

' Pp. 266-7. 

^ p. 108. Compare this with the decision that a political mode of thoaght 
has no part in religion. 
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of man*8 own personality" on Nature, while the spontaneous 
animism which early man shared with animals is denied 
the status of " direct consciousness." Then, taking the 
totemist's experience, thus highly classed, he writes : — 

"Doubtless it was not all or most men who had 
this experience, or rather it was but few who attended 
to the feeling ; but the best must have paid heed to it 
and have found satisfaction in dwelling on it, else the 
conception of the deity would never have followed on the 
line on which as a matter of fact it was developed.''^ 

Turning to the chapter on "The Evolution of Belief" 
we have this flatly contrary deliverance : — 

"The perpetuation of any variety" [of belief] 
"depends solely on the conditions under which it 
occurs: whatever varieties of belief are not favoured 
by the conditions, by their environment, will perish — 
the rest will survive (the surviving belief will not 
necessarily be that of the keenest-sighted man, but 
that which accords with what the average sight can see 
of the facts.y^ 

In another chapter, yet again, we have still a third view 
of the process of survival, and one which excludes both of 
the preceding. In order to credit to the " truly " religious 
principle the rationalisation of taboo, Mr. Jevons, as we 
said, claimed that the rationalisers considered themselves 
to be propounding " not their own words or thoughts, but 
those of their God "; and he thereupon notes that " this 
belief has been shared by the community they addressed, 
otherwise the common man would not have gained the 
courage to break an ancient taboo. Certainly no mere 
appeal to reason would counterbalance that inveterate 
t-error."^ On this view any dictum of any accredited 
priest would be decisive, irrespective of the " average 
sight "; and this despite of Mr. Jevons's refusal to recognise 
priestcraft as a factor in the creation of taboo in particular 
or religion in general. 

A theory of religion which lands its framer in such a 
congeries of contradictions as these, I submit, is fully 

1 Pp. 10&-109. 2 p. 398. 3 Pp. 94_95. 
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convicted of vital fallacy. And certainly the fallacy is not the 
result either of imperfect knowledge of the ground or of 
speculative incompetence : it stands visibly for the mis- 
guiding force of a false preconception or prejudice. On 
much of Mr. Jevons's book every student, I think, will put 
a very high estimate : it is studious, well-informed, sugges- 
tive, independent in method and in doctrine, and, though 
deeply prejudiced, nearly always temperate even when most 
fallacious. In places it reaches a really high level of 
scholarly and critical efficiency, notably in the chapter on 
" The Mysteries," where the tracing of the adoption and 
adaptation of the primary Eleusinian cult to the purposes 
of Athens and the cults of Demeter and Persephone is as 
satisfying as it is ingenious. Mr. Jevons is there thus 
successful, to my thinking, because he is on ground which 
he has surveyed dispassionately and scientifically, unaffected 
by his occultist predilections. It is when he has his eye 
on current religion and its line of descent that, omitting 
much of the due scholarly research and staking all on the 
vindication of his sympathies, he yields us a series of logical 
miscarriages fully as striking as his measure of success in 
his disinterested inquiry. 

Howsoever this may be, his series of contradictions leaps 
to the eyes ; and unless consistency is to be a burden only 
for the naturalists, unless the supernaturalist is to be let 
dogmatise in hierology as in religion on the basis of his 
mere ** inner consciousness," his main argument must 
simply be removed from the scientific field. 

§9. 

The clear solution, as distinguished from the rebuttal, of 
all such contradictions is to recognise that, however we may 
grade religious conceptions and systems, they are all parts 
of one process, even as are political conceptions and 
systems. To say that magic is hostile to religion is like 
saying that either republicanism or monarchism is hostile 
to politics. For primitive man there are no conceptual 
divisions between religion and science, worship and art; 
and the distinction between art-magic and sympathetic- 
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magic — ^made after the express declaration that mere sympa- 
thetic magic was ** the germ of all magic '* — is an arbitrary 
stroke of pro-Christian classification, which, nonetheless, 
logically defeats its purpose. For the primitive sacra- 
mental meal was demonstrably on the plane of sympathetic 
magic inasmuch as, even when it did not kill the victim in 
a mimetic fashion, it was a making-friends with the God in 
the way of human fraternisation ; and it is to this sacra- 
ment that Mr. Jevons, for obvious reasons, accords the 
special religious rank. It is worse than idle to seek to keep 
it on a plane apart by framing a formula of " direct con- 
sciousness *' on the part of the worshippers that they were 
descended from an animal progenitor on the score that 
they felt filially towards him. The professed magic-monger's 
consciousness was rather more direct than theirs. But the 
definitions themselves give up the case. " Applied science " 
is just "art," and ** art-magic" is thus just what Mr. 
Jevons calls sympathetic-magic. Moreover, the ritual of 
supplication and gratitude, which he declares to be strictly 
religious, is visibly framed in the same spirit of expectation 
of profit as is seen in the magic ritual. A study of the 
human-sacrifice ritual of the Khonds, cited hereinafter, 
will make clear both the congruity and the conjunction. 

It is certainly true that the one ritual becomes hostile to 
the other when magic is practised by the sorcerer as an 
outsider, secretly competing with or undermining the 
priest.^ But in that sense any one religious system is hostile 
to any other in the same field; and in the same sense 
heresy is hostile to orthodoxy, and dissent to the official 
cult, without ceasing to be a form of religion. On the 
separatist theory, the legend of Elijah's calling down fire 
from heaven makes him an irreligious magician, in that he 
was not only acting irregularly and unofficially, but going 
through the procedure of a sorcerer with absolute confidence 
in his power to control the will of his God. His machinery 
of supererogatory watering of his sacrifice — which, as 



1 Cp. Tiele, Egyptian Religion, pp. 180-2 ; Budge, Introd. to Book of the 
Dead, p. oli ; EUIb, Polynefian Researches, as cited above. 
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regards the coming rain, was sympathetic magic — was 
** religiously " gratuitous presumption ; and he was staking 
the whole fortunes of his cult on the chance that his prayer 
would be miraculously answered. He was, in fact, coercing 
his God by making the God's credit with his people depend 
upon the God's obedience to his wishes. It will not avail 
to acquit Elijah on the score of faith when the faith of the 
magician in his means of controlling the Gods is made 
precisely his ofifence. 

True it may be, again, that magic is at some points a 
lowering of the religious sentiment ; though much of the 
quasi-scientific reflection on this head appears to be a mere 
echo of ecclesiastical declamation. If we were seriously to 
inquire which has done the more harm in the way of 
hindering civilisation, blocking science, obscuring the facts 
of Nature, and prompting human cruelty, it would probably 
be found that the organised cults which curse the magician 
have been by far the more pernicious.^ The barbarisation 
wrought by the attempts of the courageously "super- 
stitious " few to practise witchcraft is trifling beside that 
compassed by the no less superstitious many in putting 
supposed witches to death. And if this side of the problem 
be waived, the fact remains that the Christian religion, 
which Mr. Jevons and the rest rank as the highest and 
purest of religious systems, historically took its rise in the 
reversion from theistic faith to a form of sympathetic 
magic, the eucharist, and was practically rooted as a State 
cult throughout Europe by the assumption of magical func- 
tions on the part of the priest, not only in the administra- 
tion of the eucharist itself, but in the claim to exercise 
" supernatural " powers of exorcism and to wield " super- 
natural " instruments in the form of holy relics. Such 
practices certainly represent an intellectual and moral 
declension from the ethic alike of all the leading Greek 
schools and of the nobler rabbins. 

Granted, yet again, that dissenting magic, whether 

' See below, Part iv, § 5, as to the intensification and perpetuation of both 
ordinary and sacramental cannibalism and human sacrifice by priesthoods 
in ancient Mexico, Fiji, and New Zealand. 
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beneficent or maleficent in intention, is logically inconsistent 
with the conceptions of deity normally professed by the 
magic-monger himself, it is here on all fours with the total 
stjractnre of the ofl&cial creed, whichsoever it be. The con- 
ception of sacrifice in all its forms is morally irreconcilable 
with the doctrine of divine justice and goodness, and was 
on that very ground repudiated by the greater Hebrew and 
pagan moralists ; and with the doctrine of salvation by 
sacrifice falls the doctrine of salvation by faith. Press that 
one ethical principle, and the whole apparatus of oflScial 
Christian ethic collapses, even as the apparatus of prayer 
and providentialism falls by the test of the principles of 
divine omniscience, beneficence, and foreordination. Mr. 
Jevons's principle of exclusion, in fact, finally makes tabula 
rasa of the whole field of religious institutions and religious 
life, and leaves us recognising only a factor which he has 
expressly excluded from his definition of the religious con- 
sciousness — to wit, philosophy. 

Here, again, the theoretic separation is spurious. In 
terms of many parts of Mr. Jevons's exposition, early 
religion is just the effort to unify the cosmos through a 
conception of deity; and early philosophy was nothing 
else. To stamp as religious only those forms of thought 
in which the believer has ** direct consciousness " of " the 
divine," excluding every process of meditation and inference 
as such, is to include in religion the phenomena of hallu- 
cination and even of insanity (to say nothing of the liberal 
expansion of the formula to include men's belief in their 
personal descent from an animal), and to bar out as non- 
religious the theism which stands on the thesis that ** this 
scheme of things cannot be without a mind." 

On the other hand, ordinary animism, which Mr. Jevons 
rules out, is certainly a belief in terms of almost though not 
quite unreflecting consciousness; and to proceed to dis- 
qualify it on the ground that it is a projection of man's 
personality into Nature is to evoke a fatal challenge ; for if 
this is to be said of animism, it will certainly have to be 
said much more emphatically of theism. The ** impression 
of the divine personality" of which Mr. Jevons speaks is 
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precisely the projection of the subject's personality into 
the unknown, and this by Mr. Jevons's own showing. To 
judge from his later argument, while he at times professes 
to waive the question of the veracity of the religious con- 
sciousness, he is much disposed to let it be its own verifica- 
tion.* This, however, he can scarcely venture on in the 
case of the primitive man's belief that he descended from 
a fox, a bear, or a serpent. It is one thing to pronounce 
such a belief " truly religious," by way of securing in 
advance the ** true " heredity of the Christian eucharist ; it 
is another to put such a ''fact of consciousness" beside 
the Christian consciousness of direct divine intercourse and 
inner answer to prayer. On the latter step must follow the 
admission that the so-called religious form of " conscious- 
ness" is by far the more self-projecting, the less trulj- 
receptive, of the two, save indeed where it is merely the 
mouthpiece of the other. Otherwise, Mr. JeVons's under- 
taking ends in the edifying decree that the company of the 
truly religious includes every mahdi, every fakir, every 
sibyl, every savage seer, every spiritualist, every Corybantic 
worshipper of Cybele or Kali, every epileptic Salvationist, 
and not only repels alike a Thomas Aquinas, a Pascal, a 
Hegel, a Spinoza, a Martineau, but every similar thinker 
who in antiquity prepared the very doctrines which the 
" feelers " demonstrably took as the theme of their alleged 
consciousness.^ 

It can hardly be that in thus shaping his definition Mr. 
Jevons aimed at demonstrating subtly the sub-rationality 
of religion. He has, indeed, by his theorem of " direct 
consciousness," brought religion to precisely the position 
he assigned to taboo — that of an *' irrational " and " arbi- 
trary " association of ideas. He accepted from Mr. Lang, 
as we saw, the verdict that taboo is thus irrational because 
its principle is *' that causal connection in thought is 
equivalent to causative connection in fact." Yet this is 

1 Pp. 889, 39a-4, 397, 405. 

^ For an emphatic contradiction of such a view see Mr. Lester Ward's 
Outlines of Sociology, 1898, pp. 27-29. I do not find, however, that Mr. 
Ward's doctrine here is in harmony with that laid down by him in Dynamic 
Sociology, i, 11. For a mediatory view see the end of this section. 
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exactly the principle which he vindicates on behalf of the 
religious consciousness. Its notion of causal connection is 
to be in very truth equivalent to causative connection in 
fact. It is not to reason ; it is not to seek evidence or 
submit to tests ; it is to bring all experience in submission 
to itself. And it is not only the belief in a Good Male God 
that is thus assured of its superiority in virtue of its 
arbitrariness ; it is every hallucination of every savage, 
every vision of the Virgin by a neurasthenic Catholic, every 
epiphany of Isis or Cotytto or Aphrodite in the past — nay 
more, every dream of a devil ! It seems a sinister service 
to latter-day religion thus to demonstrate that it is on all 
fours not with purified philosophy, but with the most 
unintelligible forms of taboo, and the darkest forms of 
" superstition." 

Once more, however, the scientific course consists not in 
taking advantage of the logical suicide of those who con- 
duct the other, but in setting forth the fundamental analogy 
of the psychological processes thus arbitrarily differentiated. 
The " direct consciousness " of the theist — sheer hallucina- 
tion apart — is simply a reversion to the earlier man's 
confidence in his animistic conceptions, doubled with the 
conscious resistance to sceptical criticism seen in every 
dream-interpreter and ghost-seer of the country-side. The 
persistence is simply a matter of temperament and degree 
of enlightenment : there are men who can transcend this 
like other testimonies of their "direct consciousness, in 
learning to see it as a kind of hallucination which may be 
predicted to arise in some cases in regard to any theistic 
conception which any thinker may contrive to set up. 
Where there are images of the Virgin, men and women 
will have visions of the Virgin ; where there are images of 
animal-Gods, there will be visions of animal-Gods. 

Between "impressions" and "projections" there is no 
such psychological gulf as Mr. Jevons assumes. If there 
were, the political influence on doctrine which he classes 
as non-religious would still be in terms of his other theorem 
truly religious, for the act of thinking of rule in heaven in 
terms of rule on earth is a sufficiently docile surrender to 
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an impression on consciousness, and would be made by 
multitudes with the possible minimum of reflection. But, 
in truth, a minimum of reflection there must needs be in 
every process of belief; and what Mr. Jevons at times 
describes as pure processes of direct consciousness are 
demonstrably not so. The man who says he is conscious 
of an inward answer to prayer is not conscious of it as he 
is of the sound of a voice ; what he experiences is a sense 
of satisfaction, which (albeit only the result of a release of 
nervous tension) he infers to come as a direct communica- 
tion from deity -} and such inference is merely a more 
casual and less meditated process of reasoning than those 
which Mr. Jevons dismisses as non -religious. It is thus 
less rational as being less '' reasonable "; but it is not 
** irrational " save in the loose sense of " fallacious." It is 
more arbitrary, but only in the sense that it is less mindful 
of reason and more egotistic, more self-willed, than the 
process which appeals fraternally to other men's judg- 
ments. Arbitrary in Mr. Jevons's implied sense of having 
no basis it cannot be : so to define the term is to reduce it 
to insignificance. However vicious religious reasoning may 
be, it remains reasoning. 

§10. 

It is true that with the conscious resort to critical reason 
there begins potentially a process which may end in the 
negation of all the primary religious conceptions and pro- 
positions, even in their most purified philosophical form. 
When that end is reached, we may indeed well say that 
philosophy and religion are dififerentiated, even as science 
is differentiated from magical and precatory religion alike, 
at the point at which it either repudiates or abandons their 
premisses, and consciously proceeds on tested induction. 
But even this reaction is never instantaneously complete ; 

1 I am not here reasoning a priori^ but from a knowledge of concrete 
cases. It is to be wished that a scientific study should be made of the 
processes of the religious consciousness, familiar and other. But even 
without that, the crudity of Mr. Jevons's psychological apparatus is suffi- 
ciently evident. 
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witness the sociology of many physicists, and the meteoro- 
logy of many sociologising historians ; and, on the other 
hand, there is an aspect or function of religion in respect 
of which it is structurally continuous with systems of 
doctrine which either abandon or repudiate its premisses. 

From the first, it belonged to his nature that man should 
connect his ethic with his cosmology, since the one like the 
other grew out of his instincts and perceptions and his 
efiFort to harmonise them. Precisely as he animised Nature, 
so did he moralise it ; that is, he conceived of it in terms 
of what moral ideas he had. Thus it was that he could 
alternately resort to propitiation and to magic, and alter- 
nately feel fear and gratitude. Granting that his religious 
conceptions first crystallised on the lines of his fears, it 
was inevitable that they should ere long crystallise also in 
terms of his satisfactions ; the one involved the other, and 
made it not only possible but probable that he should at 
times thank the very power he feared. Fear would involve 
propitiation, and propitiation was the door to gratitude. 
And thus it was that his Gods were ethically like unto 
himself, neither wholly beneficent nor wholly maleficent. 

Such an evolution would seem inevitable, even if we do 
not posit as part of the process his direct deification of his 
own image in that of his ancestors. But that ancestor- 
worship is a factor in the growth of religion is proved both 
a priori and a posteriori. Once the ancestor was recognised 
as subsisting spirit- wise, he was only in degree, not in kind, 
distinguishable from the Gods ; and there is evidence that 
in some cases he was conceived as the God par excellence?' 
The limitary theorem that all God-worship originated in 
ancestor- worship has evoked the counter-theorem that God- 
worship must in origin have preceded ancestor- worship ; 

' See the evidence (of which Mr. Jevons makes no account) collected by 
Mr. Spencer, Principles of Sociology^ vol. i, chaps, xx and xxv ; and cp. 
Frazer, Golden Bought i, 72, note^ citing the testimony of Mr. Fison in 
Australia : " The more I learn about savage tribes, the more I am convinced 
that among them the ancestors grow into sods." The same witness, again, 
tells of a great Fijian chief who "really believed himself to be a god— i.e., 
a reincarnation of an ancestor who had grown into a god *' (Id. i, 141, note). 
Cp. Hazlewood's testimony (same p.) ; also Mariner, Tonga UlandSy ed. 1827, 
ii, 99-100 ; and Ellis, Polynesian Researches, i, 111 sq. 
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and Mr. Jevons so reasons. But again his predilection 
recoils on one of his own theses, for the ancestor is 
obviously likely to have been regarded as the friendly 
spirit;^ and we are thus led back to Mr. Jevons's repu- 
diated premiss that the religion of fear had preceded that 
of gratitude. 

His final view of ancestor- worship is that it was assimi- 
lated to that of the Gods, but can never have preceded it. 
It may be true, he grants, that certain ancestors are some- 
how raised to the ranks of Gods, but it cannot be proved 
that they were originally ghosts. Then follows this singular 
theorem : — 

" What then of these gods ? If they are believed 

to be the ancestors of their worshippers, then they are 
not beliex'ed to have been human ; the worshipper's pride 

is that his ancestor was a god and no mere mortal 

If, on the other hand, a god is not believed to be the 
ancestor of any of his worshippers, then to assert that 
he was really a ' deified ancestor ' is to make a state- 
ment for which there is no evidence ; it is an inference 
from an assumption — namely, that the only spirits 
which the savage originally knew were ghosts. That 
assumption, however, is not true ; the savage believes 
the forces and phenomena of nature to be personalities 
like himself he does not believe that they are ghosts or 

worked by ghosts The fact is that ancestors known 

to be human were not worshipped as gods, and that 
ancestors worshipped as gods were not believed to have 
been human. ''^ 

We might add, using Mr. Jevons's own words concerning 
the theory he rejects, " Which is simplicity itself." But 
though in a sense simple, it is unhappily not consistent. 
For if the savage believed the forces of nature to be 
" personalities like himself "; if, as Mr. Jevons insists, the 
magic-monger believed himself on a par with the super- 
natural in his power to control nature; and if, as Mr. 
Jevons has previously argued,^ it was precisely out of the 
notion of such personalities or ** spirits" that he framed 

' Cp. J. G. Mailer, AmerikanUclu IJrreligionen, p. 72. 
a P. 197. ' P. 23. 
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his idea of "supernatural" forces or Gods, then either 
there is in the terms of the case no contradiction whatever 
between his counting his ancestors '^ human " and counting 
them Gods, or there is no meaning whatever in the phrase 
** personalities like himself." Mr. Jevons really cannot 
have it both ways, even for the purpose of confuting Mr. 
Spencer. All the while he is but modifying Mr. Spencer's 
special theory that all God-ideas began in the idea of quasi- 
human ** spirits," merely refusing to accept ** ghosts " as 
the first form of spirit-idea. 

Of course, if Mr. Jevons means that by definition the 
savage must be held to regard a God-ancestor as " not 
merely human " — that the savage cannot mean exactly the 
same thing by ** God " and ** man," else there would be no 
significance in the terms — he may claim our assent ; for in 
that case he is asserting a mere truism. But by his own 
showing the question is whether or not in the opinion of 
the savage the man could become a God ; and so far is this 
from being doubtful that we have many instances of savages 
regarding some of their contemporaries, and priests 
regarding themselves, as Gods ;^ to say nothing of the fact 
that for the early Hebrews the title *' Gods" was certainly 
applicable to judges or chiefs. Thus Mr. Jevons is con- 
tradicted by the evidence as well as by his own earlier 
argument. 

As usual, he has fallen into contradiction by reason of 
having an illicit doctrinal end to gain — this time, the dis- 
crediting of the ghost theory of religion. In order to 
destroy that, he has in effect committed himself to the 
proposition that the primitive savage clearly discriminated 
between ghosts and spirits. Now there is neither a priori 
nor a posteriori ground for this view ; since all the evidence 
goes to show that the dead ancestor was originally believed 
to eat and drink, hunt and ride, like the living ; and the 
same things were certainly believed of the Gods. It is one 
of Mr. Jevons's own reproaches against the creed of the 
Egyptians that it regarded the ka or soul in the next world 

> See Mr. Spencer's Sociology, ch. xxv, §§ 196-197. 
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as eating and drinking exactly like the living man. There 
is really no pretext for believing that the early man ever 
thought the ** spirits " were " not ghosts " or vice versa ; it 
is Mr. Jevons who is here making an unproved assumption. 
This use of the word ** ghost " as representing to early 
man exactly what it means to us is not only unwarrantable 
in itself ; it is a misrepresentation of the so-called " ghost 
theory "; for that has regard, among other things, to 
visions in dreams of the dead as living. If the early savage 
did see a subjective " apparition " he would doubtless hold 
it for a ** person '*; but as regards dreams, peoples com- 
paratively civilised have constantly taken the vision for a 
reality. Of such cases the Bible is full. 

On the other hand, we have Mr. Jevons's express assur- 
ance first^ that the totem animal becomes the totem 
ancestor, who is universally conceived to have been animal, 
not human, yet quasi-human, yet is made a God ; next, 
that '^ in virtue of the kinship between the god and his 
worshippers, the killing of a fellow-clansman comes to be 
regarded in a totem-clan as the same thing as killing the 
totem-god ";* and, further, that when totemism is no 
longer a living force, the mere altar-stone comes to be 
identified with the God, who is ** conceived as the ancestor 
of the race.'*^ If, then, a whole community can be con- 
ceived as descending from one deified animal or from a 
stone, it surely might be conceived as descending from one 
man. As to his possible deification, we have Mr. Jevons's 

own admission that ** eventually the dead were on a 

level with the gods."* That is to say, he credits men with 
superiority to such anthropomorphism at a time when they 
animised everything, and when, later, they could believe in 
divine animal ancestors or stone ancestors ; and he dates 
ancestor-worship proper as a late practice arising in a state 
of comparatively advanced civilisation,*^ on the ground that 



1 P. 104. a p. 107. 3 p. 138. 

^ p. 194. This seems to be an adoption of the theory of Prof. Max 
Miiller, Introd. to Science of Religioiij ed. 1882, p. 143. 

» P. 195. 
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** the family is a comparatively late institution in the history 
of society." 

§11- 

It is necessary to clear up the historic problem in order 
to reach a sound definition of religion. And to begin with, 
we find the historical evidence is all against Mr. Jevons's 
thesis. Not only have we the many cases in which con- 
temporary savages, like ancient Gnostics, think of a God 
as an ancestor or of the first man as a God,^ and the record 
in ancient Egypt of the process by which a deceased king 
became a God ;^ but we have the relatively late doctrine in 
Hesiod,® according to which the men of the first age became 
just and beneficent daimons, passing invisibly over the 
earth dispensing rewards and retributions and good fortune. 

There is a risk of confusion over this last conception, 
which, with others of a similar kind, is taken by Mr. 
Lang as a proof that " early men, contrary to Mr. Frazer's 
account, suppose themselves to be naturally immortal.'** 
Mr. Frazer's words were that, ** lacking the idea of eternal 
duration, primitive man naturally supposes the gods to be 
mortal like himself."^ Here the verbal confusion is com- 
plete. In the very act of claiming that " far from lacking 
the idea of eternal duration of life, ^ primitive man ' has 

^ See Kranz, Natnr- und Kulturleben der Zulus, 1880, pp. 109-110, and 
J. G. MuUer, Amerikanusche Urreligionen, 2te Aufl. pp. 133-136. Cp., 
however, p. 73. 

*^ The argament does not require specification of sach a process, but refer- 
ence may be made to an ancient form of the Book of the Dead (cit. by 
Budge, Introd. p. cxiv, from the text of Unas) where it is told how the 
deceased king Unas ** as a soul in the form of a god devours his fathers and 
mothers and mankind generally and gods. He hunts and entraps the gods 
in the plains of the next world," and kills, cooks, and eats them. *' He eats 
the hearts carefully so that he may absorb the vital powers of the gods," etc. 
This text, which dates from b.c. 3333, chances to preserve for us a much 
earlier conception of deification. But Mr. Frazer notes further that an 
ancient king often was as such ranked as an actual Gk)d, as are many savage 
kings in our own day. (Oolden Bough, i, 8, 130, 141, 145, etc.) So also 
with the early Hebrew judges. Gp. Var. Bib. at Ex. xxi, 6 ; xxii, 8, etc. 

» Worhf ami Days, 121, 299. See Mariner, Tonga Islands, 3rd ed. ii, 
103-4, 108-9 ; and compare the similar doctrine among the Khonds, given 
in Macpherson^s Memorials of Service in India, p. 86 ; and cit. in note on 
p. 90 as to ancestral Gods in New Zealand. 

* Magic and Religion, p. 85. * G, B, ii, 1. 
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no other idea," Mr. Lang admits : " Not that he formulates 
his ideas in such a term as * eternal.' "^ But neither does 
he formulate it in such a phrase as " naturally immortal "; 
he has, in fact, no clear idea to formulate ;^ and Mr. Frazer 
of all men should have remembered as much. 

What has happened is that men at a certain stage became 
capable of conceptually noting at once death and the 
apparent survival (in dreams) of men in some different 
fashion after death, without framing any theory. But chronic 
crises in their political or tribal history had the effect of 
singling out from the vague crowd of ancestral memories 
those of a particular group or generation who made or led 
some migration or conquest ; and these became for a time 
" the " ancestors 2>a/- excellence ^ early man being unable to 
construct the human past save by. way of some definite 
beginning. At some point in the long vista he needed a 
"first man," or beast, or plant, or pair; and he had to 
make such out of some of his ancestral material, with 
whatever fanciful embellishments. In virtue of the same 
state of mind, we find tribes and even nations convinced of 
their special descent from one later man, who at one stage 
definitely ranks as a God, though another religious concept 
may ultimately undeify him, as in the cases of Abraham and 
Jacob. 

As a result of all these tendencies, at a stage in which the 
primordial belief in the ** spiritual" or occult survival of 
ancestors in general has begun to be definitely contradicted® 
by the conceptual recognition of death, and by disbelief in 
the land beyond the grave, there • emerges a vague com- 
promise in the notion that either the first pair or the men 
of the first age were of a different order as regarded their 
liability to death ; and this belief holds the ground until 
haply a general doctrine of resurrection or ghostly immor- 
tality pushes it in turn to the background. But though 

J Last cit. p. 86. 

2 Thus in Gen. ii, 18, it is vaguely implied that man was *' naturally 
immortal," and the whole myth is an attempt to account for the origin of 
death ; yet in iii, 17, it is implied that only hy eating of the tree of life could 
man ** live for ever." 

« The contradictory beliefs, it must be remembered, survive side by side or 
at di£ferent levels of culture for an indefinite time. 
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the notion of the survival of ancestors has thus in a suc- 
cession of forms subsisted from a very remote period, it 
clearly does not follow that early men conceived themselves 
to be immortal in the sense in which they were later held 
to be so by their descendants. The definite or conceptual 
belief is retrospective. It is, however, sufficiently general 
to dispose of Mr. Lang's argument that among the 
Australians Gods cannot be developed from ancestors. 
** No ghost of a man," he insists, " can grow into a god if 
his name is tabooed and therefore forgotten.''^ And again : 
" In Australia, where even the recent ghosts are unadored, 
is it likely that some remote ghost is remembered as 
founder of the ancient mysteries ?"^ It is after this con- 
tention that, conforming to the habit of self-contradiction 
so strangely common among our anthropologists, Mr. Lang 
triumphc^ntly tells us that there is Australian as well as 
other evidence of the nearly universal vogue of the belief 
that the first men — i.e., ancestors — were deathless. 

Obviously the very habit of tabooing proper names might 
conduce to the deifying of ancestors under special epithets, 
since that resort is always open under tabooism.^ The 
tabooing of ancestors' names can hardly destroy the notion 
that ancestors have existed any more than the tabooing of 
God-names among Egyptians and Hebrews put the Gods in 
question out of recollection. Was not Yahweh scrupulously 
specified in many Hebrew rituals as Adonai, the Lord, and 
by Samaritans as Shema, the Name /* But even when we 
admit the probabiUty that Australian tribes have latterly*^ 

1 Magic and Religion, p. 70. * Id. p. 31. 

' It is told of the Malagasy that they hold it a crime to mention the dead 
•• by the names they had when living." Spencer, Principles of Sociology, i, 
274 (§ 144), citing Drury. Cp. Frazer, G. B. i, 403-447, for a full view of 
taboos of names, which often apply to the living as well as to the dead, and 
therefore do not mean oblivion. Mr. Lang {Magic and Religion, p. 50) over- 
looks this, taking it for granted that when a dead man's proper name is 
tabooed he is forgotten. 

* Originally the Jews also read " ha-Shem " (J. W. Nutt, Fragments of a 
Samaritan Targum, 1874, Introd. pp. 38-39, ref. to Geiger, Urschrift, 262 ; 
Nicolas, Des Doctrines religieuses des Juifs, 1860, p. 167). It is possible that 
the Jews dropped the word Shem because that was known to be the name of 
a distinct Ood, once worshipped in Samaria, where however the Yahwists 
retained it for purposes of syncretism. 

9 Mr. Lang supposes {Magic and Religion, p. 227) that " the Zulus once 
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ceased to deify ancestors, the fact remains that, as Mr. 
Lang admits, they think of remote ancestors as undying, 
even as they do of Gods. 

Recognising, however, that the definite conception of 
ancestors as abnormal in point of deathlessness is retro- 
spective, we must not on the other hand fall into the error 
of supposing that only in late ages, and by way of poetic 
retrospect, did men conceive of their deceased pre- 
decessors as exercising powers of the kind credited to 
whatever beings for the time answered to our general 
notion of ** Gods."^ The true solution is that in men's 
vague ideas the early *^ Gods '* approximated much more to 
themselves ; and that gradually " the Gods " as such were 
relatively raised, the process proceeding for ages without 
involving the absolute negation of ancestral spirits,^ and, a 
fortiori, without necessarily removing from the order of 
fully-established Gods all who might have been ancestors 
to start with. 

Indeed there is evidence, as we have seen, that in early 
stages of religion the Gods were actually conceived as 
destructible ; and in the Yedas and Brahmanas the Gods 
actually acquire immortality in different ways — by the help 
of Agni, by drinking the Soma, by continence and austerity, 
thus gradually raising themselves above the Asuras, with 
whom they were originally equal.* This conception may 

had an idea of a creative being" whom they '< reduced" to a first man. 
This process is quite conceivable. But it is at least equally likely that in 
some cases the idea of a creator God has been evolved out of that of a first 
man. The ancestor theory includes the view that ancestors have been trans- 
.formed into Oods and then lost sight of a» ancestors. And when, as in the 
case of the Nicaraguan indigenes, the highest God and Goddess are described 
as the first parents of men, there is no good reason for going behind the 
doctrine of the worshippers (as does J. G. Miiller, Amerik. Urrelig. p. 437) 
and assuming that the God and Goddess were first sun and moon in any 
sense which excluded their being ancestors. 

1 M. Girard, anticipating Mr. Jevons, speaks of the Hesiodic doctrine as 
" a sort of apotheosis which raUes the first men to the rank of intermediaries 
between the earth and the Supreme God " (Le sentiment religiettx en Gr^ce, 
1869, p. 222). If it be implied that never before were men conceived as 
beneficent daimons, the assumption is illicit. Even if that doctrine came as 
a novelty to some recipients, the greater antiquity of the notion is anthro- 
pologically certain. 

^ Compare the universal worship of ancestors in China, and the Boman 
worship of Lares and Manes. 

•'» Muir, Sanskrit Texts, 3rd ed, v. 14-16. 
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be a reflex of the same doctrine as first framed for mortals ; 
but there the fact stands that the Gods were not definitely 
conceived as "necessarily immortal " to start with. 

To see in the Hesiodic or modem-savage theory only a 
late or "eventual" raising of ancestors to a divine status 
would be to do violence to all anthropology. Rather it 
stands for a theological process of discrimination, by which 
the priesthoods of the Gods carefully reduced deified 
ancestors as such to a lower level of divinity, while still 
recognising their immortality and supernatural power. 
Such a process had demonstrably occurred in the Hebrew 
system, where the patriarchs and heroes of the Sacred 
Books have been actually identified as ancient Semitic 
deities ;^ and it was just as likely to occur in those other 
developments of Semitic theology which can be shown to 
underlie the cosmology of Homer and Hesiod.® Reasoning 
a priori, again, we have not the faintest ground for sup- 
posing that primeval man discriminated between orders of 
spirits to the extent of conceiving his ancestors as dis- 
pensing supernatural favours and yet at the same time 
ranking far below Gods who did the same thing. How 
should men conceivably begin to deify confessed mortals 
as beside " great " Gods, having never ventured to deify them 
before the Gods had been so magnified? On that line 
there is no solution. In the words of Professor Robertson 
Smith, the origins of all religion " go back to a stage of 
human thought in which the question of the nature of the 
Gods, as distinguished from other beings, did not even 
arise in any precise form, because no one series of existences 
was strictly differentiated from another.'*^ In the light of 
all the facts, in fine, we realise that the common process, 

1 See Christianity and Mythology, pp. 93, 329. Cp. Jeremiah, ii, 27, 
where the Jews are described as calling their idols their ancestors. 

* Cp. Bliyce, Hibbert Lectures, pp. 371-391 ; Ancient Empires of the East, 
pp. 157-8 ; Gruppe, Die Griechinclie Culte und Mythen, 1887, pp. 165, 577, 
587, 589, 593 ; P. A. Paley, The Epics of Hesiod, 1883, Introd. pp. xvi-xvii ; 
W. Christ, Oeseh, der grieeh. Literatur, 1889, p. 94 and notes; E. Meyer, 
Gesehichte des Alterthums, ii, § 117. 

» Religion of the SemiUs, p. 88. Cp. Frazer, G. B, i, 129-130, etc. 
Tylor, Primitive Culture, 3rd. ed, i, 428-436 ; Spencer, Principles of 
Sociology, vol. i, cc. viii, xvi. 
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seen among the historic Greeks/ of demi-deifying a hero, 
was merely prevented by the presence of fully-established 
cults from developing just as those cults had done earlier. 
It of course does not follow that they had all originated in 
that fashion ; but that the ancestor cults as it were played 
into the solar and vegetal cults from time immemorial is 
on all grounds probable. 

On the other line of reasoning under notice we end in a 
mere counter-sense as to the definition of *' ancestor." 
You cannot have ancestor-worship, says Mr. Jevons at one 
point, till you have the family. Yet he himself has just 
been describing the totem of the early community as an 
" ancestor " worshipped as a God before the family was 
recognised. We seem to be left with the puzzle : ** When 
is an ancestor not an ancestor?" as the sole fruit of a 
chapter of investigation. If by a sudden petitio principii 
ancestor-worship is to be defined as strictly a private or 
family-cult of the kind seen in historic times, then indeed 
the denial of the priority of ancestor-worship is justified ; 
and it is justified again if it be meant that hostile Gods 
preceded friendly ones. But in terms of Mr. Jevons's own 
theory of the totemistic sacrament, the ancestor-God is the 
type of the first friendly-God, who on this view is later 
than the unfriendly Gods ; and the friendly God is 
ancestral precisely because friendliness was associated with 
ancestors, who were certainly regarded as were " spirits." 

The warranted inference, however, is merely that the 
ancestor-spirit was one of the types of friendly-God. Just 
as myths so-called can be seen, on a fair induction, to have 
originated in a dozen different modes of natural fallacy — 
inference from phenomena, misinterpretation of names 
and objects of art, constructions from analogy, misinter- 
pretation of ritual, conjunctions of worships, and so forth* 
— so other religious beliefs so-called are to be inferred as 
originating in many lines of the animistic and explanatory 
instinct. The God-idea is simply the most typical myth. 

1 Cp. Giraud, Le Sentiment religieux en Gr^ce, d^Homtre A Etchyle, 1869, 
pp. 227-240. 

2 See Christianity and Mythology, pp. 115-116, 126-127. 
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Adapting the popular rhyme, we may reasonably say that 
" there are nine-and- twenty modes of making tribal Gods, 
and every single one of them is *' — natural. 

There is really no conceptual limit to the primeval faculty 
of God-making. The Roman pantheon alone, wherein are 
Gods of diseases, of drains, of sneezing, of every bodily 
act, and of a hundred verbal abstractions, might have 
warned any theorist against denying that early man might 
deify his ancestors ; and the record of the fortunes of many 
cults might equally warn us against denying that any one 
deity might attain the highest status. Osiris, on one theory, 
is like Hades a God made out of the abstraction of the 
abode of the departed ; Dionysos is plausibly held to be the 
deified abstraction of mere wine, sacramentally regarded, 
as Agni is certainly the deified abstraction of the sacrificial 
fire ; and Hathor, who ran Isis hard in divine honours in 
Egypt, is simply Hat-Hor, the dwelling of Horus, to wit, 
the Dawn and the Sunset ;^ as Venus is possibly a Roman 
deification of the term Benoth in the Carthaginian phrase 
Succoth Benoth,^ the tents of prostitution. The Gods and 
Goddesses, in fact, are made out of man's needs and 
passions, his fancies and his blunders, his fears and his 
hopes ; and it would be strange if he never made them, 
even the highest of them, from the nucleus of his reverent 
and affectionate retrospect on his own kind. Round his 
elders and his ancestors were formed his first and funda- 
mental notions of right and duty and obedience. How 
then should he fail at times to bring his religious and his 
primary ethical ideals into combination ? 

Von Ihering indeed has argued that the offerings at the 
graves of the dead — at least among Aryans — are the pro- 
ducts not of love, as commonly supposed, but of fear.^ It 
is characteristic of the mode of progression of the sciences 
that nobody appears to suppose they might be both, some 

> Le Page Benouf, Hibbert Lectures, pref. p. ix, 2nd ed. 

^ Selden, De DiU SyrU, Syntag. ii, c. 7. Cp. Preller, RdmUche MytJiologie, 
pp. 382-5, as to the Phcenician connections of the cult. 

" Evolution of the Aryan — ^Eng. trans, of Vorgeschichte der Europder — 
p. 38. 
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people fearing the dead, some loving them.^ But even 
supposing them to have originated in fear of the importu- 
nities of the neglected ghost, it would not be unnatural 
that from the propitiated ghost there should be expected 
special favour. Doubtless the principle operated differently 
in different stages. The thesis of Fustel de Coulanges, that 

" what unites the members of the ancient family is the 

religion of the hearth and of ancestors " and that " the 
ancient family is a religious rather than a natural associa- 
tion,"^ may be perfectly true (under his own reservation 
that religion of course did not create the family) ; and it 
would follow that ancestor- worship took on special features 
from the time that the family dwelt by or over the family 
tomb. But this does not dispose of the problem as to the 
religion of the nomads who have no fixed hearth and 
tomb,^ and of the peoples who either burned or exposed 
their dead. 

Taking the nomadic period in general, and assuming 
that the horde preceded the family in order of evolution, 
we must admit that there were ideas of "ghosts" and 
other quasi-human ** spirits " before the strict family- 
ancestor was evolved. But there is nothing to show that 
the idea of a general ancestor or ancestors was not 
elaborated in the horde-period, out of the normal idea of 
the ancestor-ghost as well as out of the idea of the non- 
ancestral spirit, those ideas being easily able to coalesce. 
A horde was likely to have a horde-ancestor-God ; else why 
should the Greeks be found speaking of their family 

^ Von Ihering (p. 36) has a doctrine, inconsistent with his general prin- 
ciples of racial determination (pp. 70-73), that early Aryans were devoid of 
all save conjugal family affection, and* that {teste the Fifth Commandment) 
Semites were particularly filial (p. 34). The latter view is no doubt broadly 
true ; but Boman law is tolerably strong on the patria 2>ote!tta8^ and rebellions 
of sons against fathers have alwavs been familiar in the Semitic States, 
despite the standing precept. On the other hand female infanticide, which 
Von Ihering seems to hold specially Aryan, was prevalent among the Arabs 
before Mohammed. The myth of the dethronement of Uranus, again, which 
Von Ihering cites against the Aryans (p. 33), is clearly Semitic in origin. 
Finally, it is clear that the highly filial Chineseoriginally sacrificed abundantly 
at their parents' graves. Was that from love or from fear ? 

3 La Citi Antique, pp. 40-41 (^. Si toe). 

B Fustel de Ck>ulanges of course recognised that there were such nomads 
(pp. 62, 66), though Von Ihering (p. 47) seems to suppose that he did not. 
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Gods, Gods of their blood, paternal Gods, gentile Gods ?^ 
If the theos were previously conceived solely as a stupendous 
cosmocrator, how (once more) came men to make theoi of the 
household ? If on the other hand the family and the tribe 
were roughly coeval, and the notion of a family ancestor 
be about as old as the notion of a tribe ancestor or First 
Man, we are still left facing ancestor-worship as one of the 
norms of the cult of a friendly God. Even in the Aryan 
horde, elders would make themselves respected, and lost 
fathers and mothers would be missed ; and there was no 
way in which early man could conceive of a providential 
or punitive deity save in terms of the punitive and provi- 
dential practices of elders towards juniors, or of chiefs or 
patriarchs towards groups; or in terms of the action of 
hostile groups or persons. That the abstraction of 
divine judges and lawgivers and avengers, thus reached, 
should be employed to sanction the codes or customs of 
the seniors or the patriarchs, was psychologically a matter 
of course ; but that does not affect the fact of the a posteriori 
origination. 

§12. 

Tribal ethic, then, would progressively mould tribal 
religion and be moulded by it — that is to say, a moral step 
enforced by political circumstances would be reflected more 
or less clearly in religion, as in the case of the blood 
covenant with the God, or in the reduction of the pantheon 
to monarchic or familial order ; while on the other hand 
the established ethical view of the God would prime the 
ethical view of the political system. It was not that man 
was primarily, as it were, incapable of moral ideas as such, 
or that his notion of mutual duty could arise only, as Mr. 
Jevons seems to suppose, in the sheath of the idea of 
taboo. Thus to credit men's ethic wholly to their religion 
while claiming for their religion a separate root in a 
separate order of consciousness, is merely to beg the 
question in the interests of occultism. What happened 

^ Befs. in Fustel de Coulanges, p. 37. 
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was a habitual interaction of the norms of conduct. 
Theism would help the king ; and monarchy would help 
theism. The outcome was that the entire ethic of the 
community had as it were a religious &hape,^ from which 
rational criticism could only gradually deliver it. When, 
then, religious reformers arose whose end and aim was the 
moral life, they would carry into their ethic the psychology 
of their religion, were it only because that had l3een the 
matrix, so to speak, of the most serious reflection — this 
even if they did not state their moral doctrine in terms of 
a recasting of the current religious belief. For Mr. Jevons, 
such a recasting would be irreligious unless the reformer 
professed to have direct intercourse with deity ;* but we 
have seen that line of distinction to be untenable, and we 
cannot consistently deny either religious spirit or religious 
form to the argument: "God must be good: how then 
could he have ordained a cruelty or an injustice ?" 

Inasmuch, however, as all such reforms of morals took 
eflfect in modifying the current code for action, the very 
conception of such a code is historically a religious growth ;* 
and while the concept of public law would quite early 
differentiate from that of morality as standing for \Miat-is 
compared with What-ought-to-be, the idea of a code 
which had a superior moral authority as coming from a 
God through a Good Teacher remains so nearly homo- 
geneous with that of a code framed by a new Teaching- 
God or a Good Teacher that they have far more in common 
than of incompatible. The essential structural continuity 
rests on the conception of spiritual authority, of " religious '* 
obedience. Where that is present, the religious temper is 
substantially conserved even if the cosmological premisses 
of religion are disregarded or dismissed. Thus it is that 
such a system as that of Buddhism is not merely a posteriori 

1 Cp. Exodus XV, 16-23 ; Deut. i, 17. 

2 Cp. p. 94. 

^ Cp. Exod. and Deut. as above cited ; Ex. xxi, 6 ; xxii, 8, Heb.; Kueneii» 
The HexaUuch, Eng. tr. p. 272 ; Tiele, Egypt. Relig. Eng. tr. pp. 73, 93 ; 
Hist, compar^e^ p. 247 ; Letourneau, Sociology ^ Eng. tr. b. iv, e. \'iii, p. 545 ; 
Maine, Ancient Law^ pp. 4-5 ; Pulszky, Theory of Laic and Civil Society y 
§ 38; Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, p. 368. And see below, Pt. II, ch. ii, § 1. 
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bat a priori to be regarded as a religion. To refuse so to 
regard it is once more to embrace the anomaly of the 
decision that what serves for religion to half the human 
race is non-religion. 

Where ethics decisively diverges from the religious norm 
is the point at which it is freed from the concept of external 
authority. Then, though some may still claim to apply to 
their independent philosophy of life the name of religion, 
on the score that it is at least as seriously framed and held 
as ever a religion was, the anthropologist may reasonably 
grant that a real force of differentiation has emerged. 
When every man consciously shapes his own " religion," 
the t^rm is of no descriptive value ; and when many do so 
and many more still cleave to religious cosmology and to 
the ethic of specified authority, the description as applied 
to the former is misleading. In any case, it is a historical 
fact that only slowly do ethical schools lose the religious 
cast. Jurare in verba magistri is their note in all save 
vigorously progressive periods ; and the philosophical 
schools of the Middle Ages all strike it. That those of 
to-day have wholly abandoned it, perhaps few would con- 
siderately assert ; but it is at least obvious that it belongs 
as essentially to Buddhism as to Christianity, whether or 
not the individual Buddhist accepts, as most do, a mass of 
religious beliefs alien to the alleged doctrine of the Master. 

§13. 

We may now circumspectly sum up the constructive 
argument, and in so doing we arrive at an inductive 
definition of religion. 

1. Religion consists primarily in a surmise or conception, 
reached by way of simple animism, of the causation and 
control of Nature (including human life) in terms of 
inferred quasi-human personalities, whether or not defined 
as extra-Natural. On the belief proceed certain practices. 
Beginning on the side of fear, it necessarily expands soon 
to the side of gratitude ; and expresses itself accordingly. 
But its magical or strategical and its simply precatory or 
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propitiatory forms proceed on the same premisses, and are 
in origin contemporary and. correlative, being respectively 
the expression of the more and the less self-confident sides 
of men's natm-e^ in the state of ignorance. 

2. The primary surmise or conception involves itself in a 
multitude of beliefs, of which one of the most significant 
is that of kinship between animal and man (making pos- 
sible totemism), and the animal descent of the latter. 
From animism in general and this belief in particular 
comes an endless diversity of mythic narratives, all of 
which must be regarded as part of religion. 

8. On the basis of animism, and of primitive inference 
of causation in all coincidence, arise a multitude of special 
practices, as taboo, which are first and last religious, being 
invariably bound up with the religious ideas aforesaid. 

4. In virtue of the inevitable correlation of moral with 
cosmological thought in early man through animism, 
religion thus becomes secondarily a rule for the human 
control of human life ; and it remains structurally recogni- 
sable on this side when the primary aspect has partly 
faded away. 

5. Philosophic, scientific, and ethical thought may be 
defined as specifically non-religious when, but not before, 
they have abandoned or repudiated the cosmological pre- 
misses of religion, found their guiding principle in tested 
induction, and, in the case of ethics, ceased to found the 
rule of life on either alleged supernatural revelation or the 
authority of an alleged supernormal teacher. 

6. Even after conceptual thought has thus repudiated 
religion, however, what is termed '* cosmic emotion " remains 
in the psychic line of religion. 

^ In fine, religion is the sum (a) of men's ideas of their 
relation to the imagined forces of the cosmos ; (b) of their 
relation to each other as determined by their views of that, 



^ The point is not one to be settled by aathority, but for a competent 
affirmation of this view see G. Roskoflf, Das BeligUnuwesen der rohesten' 
Naturvdlker, 1880, p. 144, 
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or by teachers who authoritatively recast those views ; and 
(c) of the practices set up by those ideas. 

Under this definition there is room for every religion 
ever historically so-called,^ from fetishism to pantheism, 
and from Buddhism to Comtism, without implicit negation 
of any claim made for any one religion to any moral 
attribute, save of course that of objective truth or credibility. 



^ None of the current definitions, I think, are thus inclusive. Cp. the 
many cited by Ghantepie de la Saussaye, Manual of the Science of ReligioUt 
£ng. tr. pp. 56-58, and thone discussed in Ch-'-Utianity and Mythology, pp. 
65-78. One of the most symmetrical is that of Professor A. Beville : — " La 
religion est la determination de la Tie humaine par le sentiment d*un lien 
aniBsant Tesprit humain k Tesprit mysterieux dont 11 reconnait la domina- 
tion sur le monde et sur lui-mdme, et auquel il aime k se sentir uni '* 
{ProUgomknea, p. 34). But this is finally marked by theological particu- 
larism, and is thus not truly inductive. Constant's was more objective : 
" Nous avons d6fini le sentiment religieux, le besoin que Thomme 6prouve de 
se mettre en communication avec la nature qui Tentoure, et les forces incon- 
nues qui lui semblent animer cette nature " (La Religion, 1824, i, pt. ii, p. 1). 
But Constant extends his definition in practice to simple cosmic emotion. 
Citing from Byron's Island the passage beginning 

•' How often we forget all time, when lone,** 

he writes: "On nous assure que certains hommes accusent Lord Byron 
d'ath^isme et d'impiet^. II y a plus de religion dans ces douze vers que 
dans les Merits passes, presents et futurs de tons ces d^nonciateurs mis 
ensemble " (pt. i, pp. 106-7). 



Chapter II.— COMPARISON AND APPRAISEMENT OF RELIGIONS. 

§1- 

The main obstacle to a " science of religion," naturally, is 
the survival either of simple belief in a given religion or of 
sociological predilections set up by such a belief ; and we 
have seen how a scholarly treatise may still be affected by 
one or the other. That an academic " Introduction to the 
History of Religion *' should treat the whole vast drama of 
religious development up till the period of the Roman 
Empire as " the propaideutic of the world to Christ "^ is 
perhaps not to be wondered at in view of English culture- 
conditions in general ; but it is none the less unfortunat-e. 
A view of the history of religion which merely ignores or 
discredits on the one hand the entire religious life of the 
non-Christian world, and on the other the entire mono- 
theistic or unitarian evolution in the Christian world, has 
no pretension to remain scientific. The perorational state- 
ment that ^' of all the great religions of the world it is the 
Christian Church alone which is so far heir of all the ages 
as to fulfil the dumb, dim expectation of mankind,*' is but 
a sectarian shibboleth ; and the claim, '' In it alone the 
sacramental meal commemorates hy ordinance of its founder 
the divine sacrifice which is a propitiation for the sins of 
all mankind," is an all-too-simple solution of the historic 
problem. We are being treated merely to a new adjust- 
ment of " Christian Evidence." 

On the side of science, again, there is certainly a danger 
that the necessary effort to eliminate partisanship and pre- 
dilection may somewhat sway the balances. Mr. Jevons 
justly argues^ that religion is no more to be conceived or 
classified in terms of primeval superstition than science is 

I Work cited, Index, ff.v. Sacrifice, end, Cp. p. 415. ^ Work cited, p. 9. 

54 
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to be classified in terms of primeval animism and magic. 
Bat the very tactic of his own treatise, aiming as it does at 
certificating one set of developments on behalf of the special 
apparatus of the Christian Church, is a hindrance to the 
recognition of religion as an aspect of the process of 
civilisation. In terms of the analogy with science, religion 
ought to be to-day at a far higher level than it was in 
ancient Syria, or in the Greeco-Roman decadence. But 
here the special-pleader reverts to the Newmanian thesis of 
" special genius," arbitrarily placing the highest genius for 
religion in antiquity, and implying (apparently) that what- 
ever genius there has been since is joyfully subservient to 
that. 

Now, genius is certainly a factor in every line of mental 
evolution, in the sense that all marked mental capacity is 
a ^^ variation "; and insofar as religions have been moralised 
or rationalised, genius for righteousness or for reason has 
clearly been at work. But just as certain as the fact of 
genius is the fact that it is in large part wasted ; and we 
shall utterly misread the history of mankind if we conceive 
the "religious consciousness" as readily susceptible of 
impulses from the moral or rational genius of the gifted 
few.^ On the 'contrary, nothing is harder than even the 
partial imposition of the higher view on the religious 
multitude ; and this precisely because the crowd supposes 
(with the countenance of Mr. Jevons) that it has ** inner 
consciousness " of the veracity of its congenital, beliefs. 
King Chuenaten of Egypt, presumably, had such conscious- 
ness of the truth of his monotheism ; but even his auto- 
cratic power failed to annul the inner consciousness of the 
polytheists around him, or, for that matter, the " direct 
consciousness " of the priests that their bread was buttered 
on the polytheistic side.^ 

^ Mr. Jevons, to be sure, has denied that the religious process is either 
moral or rational ; bat here we must try to save his thesis from himself. 
Otherwise it becomes a mere disguised assertion that all religious truth is 
revealed, that genius consists in getting the revelation, and that beliefs 
otherwise got are either not true or not religious. Of such a doctrine there 
can be no historical discussion. 

2 Cp. Tiele, Egyptian Religion, pp. 23, 179-186 ; Maspero, Hiit. ancienne 
des peuples de V orient, 4e 6dit. pp. 53-54, 285-6 ; Diodorus Sioulus, i, 73. 
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There is, I think, no known case in history of a " going " 
priesthood reforming its own cult, in the sense of willingly 
making an important change on moral lines. Apart from 
the presumptive changes of view set up in Israel during 
the exile, it seems to have been always by kings that human 
sacrifices were suppressed in antiquity, never by the choice 
of priesthoods. Thus King Eurypylus is associated with 
the abolition of the human sacrifice to Artemis Triclaria ;^ 
Cecrops with the substitution of cakes for living victims to 
Zeus Lyceeus ;* Iphicrates® and Qelon* with the attempted 
stoppage of human sacrifices at Carthage ; King Diphilus 
with its cessation at' Cyprus; Amosis with its abrogation 
at Heliopolis in Egypt.*^ Similarly the abolition of human 
sacrifices in ancient China was effected only by the action 
of humane princes ; and the attempt in earlier times seems 
to have involved insurrection and desperate war.® The 
strongest characteristic of priesthoods is their conservatism ; 
and though moral and religious innovators have arisen 
among them, practical moral reforms have always to be 
forced on them from the outside.'^ 

For eVery man of moral genius, probably, who has been 
able to modify for the better the form or course of a religion, 
there have been ten who were slain or silenced by its 
organisation. Indeed, if we reckon solely the ostensible 
historical cases of fortunate innovation on the direct appeal 
of genius, the balance is immeasurably the other way. 
What is more, the economic and social conditions in 
antiquity were such that the man who succeeded even 
indirectly in modifying a cult or creed for the better did 
so by some measure of fraud. Mr. Jevons lightly decides® 
that such reformers " have usually considered themselves 



1 Pausanias, vii, 19. ^ j^^ yjij^ 2. 

3 Porphyry, De Abstinentia^ ii, 56. 

* Plutarch, Regum et imper. apophth^g., Oelon^ i. 

* Porphyry, last cit. ii, 56. 

" Gp. Enrz, Mimoire *ur Vital politique et reUgieux de la Chine 2300 ant 
avant noire ire^ from Nouveau Journal Asiatiquej 1880 (?), pp. 74-82 ; and 
MiBS Slmcox, Primitive CimUsatioM^ ii, 86-37. 

7 Soe below, Part IV, § 5, as to the similar rule in the lower civilisations 
of Polynesia, and in ancient Mexico. 

8 P. 94. 
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to be speaking, not their own words or thoughts, but 

those of their God." The full significance of the case will 
come out much better if we say that reformers found they 
stood the best chance of a hearing when they professed to 
be speaking the words of the God. What this meant in 
the way of demoralisation it is depressing to surmise. 

It is, indeed, customary of late to substitute for the 
exaggerated notion of " pagan ** priestcraft that used to be 
held by most Christians and by some freethinkers the 
much more arbitrary notion of an absolute rectitude in the 
pristine " religious consciousness "; but critical science 
can accept no such fantasy. There are evidences of 
conscious fraud on the surface of the most primitive- 
looking cults known to us ;^ and while there is reason to 
believe that early man and savage man have a less clear 
sense than we of the difference between truth' and falsehood 
(in this respect partly approximating to the child-mind), 
there is really no reason for supposing them less capable 
of resort to wilful deception. On the contrary, they seem 
in religious matters to have been more prompt at fabrica- 
tion, in the ratio of the greater credulity they met with. 
Unless, then, we proceed with Mr. Jevons to make gratui- 
tous exceptions in favour of all cases on the line of evolution 
of our own creed, we must conclude that the ancient 
conditions often, if not always, drove reformers to make- 
believe. 

§2. 

The case may become clearer if we look for illustration 
to the phenomena of fictitious literature. It will hardly 
be suggested that the Semites and Greeks who wrote 
religious treatises or hymns and ascribed them to famous 
men of centuries before, were under a hallucination as to the 
source of their thoughts. They did but seek for them the 
passport of a name that challenged respect. Precisely, 
then, as the "prophetic" writer put his words in the 
mouth of a dead prophet (a common way of aiming at 

* Cp. the author's History of Freethougkt, p. 16. 
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reforms), making him say, '^ Thus saith the Lord," so in 
some cases at least the living prophet must have been 
perfectly conscious that his spoken words were " not the 
Lord's, but his own." In fact, the saner the prophet, and 
the saner his counsel, the more likely was he to know how 
he came by it ; though his feeling that he was on the side 
of the God would greatly relieve his scruples about pro- 
fessing to be the God's mouthpiece. The man who, on the 
other hand, was so far beside himself as to suppose that 
Omnipotence was speaking through him, was much less 
likely to have wise counsels to give. In any case, crazed 
or prudent, right or wrong, all alike ran the risk of being 
denounced by the others as "false prophets,"^ and stoned 
accordingly. Thus reform was a matter either of per- 
suading kings or of managing fellow-priests and fellow- 
worshippers; and genius for management would be fully 
as important as genius for righteousness. 

In the case, for instance, of a substitution of animal for 
human sacrifices, or of dough-dolls for sacrificial animals 
or men or children, the reformer had to play at once upon 
the credulity and the self-interest of the worshippers. It 
is clear from the Hebrew books that for the early Hebrews 
as for the Phoenicians the first-born of man as well as of 
animals was at one time a customary sacrifice ;^ and the 
myth of Abraham and Isaac confesses the fact in the act 
of supplying a pretext for a change. Such story-telling 
was the natural device* of the humane reformer, who was 
much more likely to be relatively a rationalist than to be 
abnormally subject to religious ecstasies or trances. 
Mohammed is indeed a case to the contrary, he being 
credited with opposing the practice of female infanticide ; 
but the very fact that in the Koran no tale is framed to 
carry the point is a confirmation of our view. In an old 
cult, a bald command to forego or reverse an established rite 

^ Cp. Jeremiah, xxvi, 11 ; xxvii, 9-10 ; xxviii, 1-17, xxix, 8, 9, etc. 

* Cp. Exod. xiii, 2 ; xxxiv, 20 ; Lev. xxvii, 28-29 ; Numb, iii, 41 ; xviii, 16. 

3 Compare the myth (Apollodorus, iv, 3, § 2) of the kid substituted for the 
child Dionysos by Zeus to save him from Hdrd (a myth with a purpose) and 
that of the bull substituted for a man in sacrifice by the intervention of the 
Ehond God Boora (Macpherson, Memorials of Service in India, 1866, p. 108). 
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woald be bewildering to the worshippers, whereas a myth 
describing a process of commutation would find easy 
acceptance where such a commutation was already agree- 
able to normal feeling. 

Normal feeling, on the other hand, was often the matrix 
of the reformative idea. There was a natural tendency to 
relax human sacrifices in times of prosperity unless a zealous 
priesthood insisted on them;^ and a long period of pros- 
perity would make men loth to shed the blood of their own 
children. Thus either the political accident of a prolonged 
peace or the opening of a new era of government was 
the probable condition of the effectual arrest of child- 
sacrifice among the Hebrews ; and the myth of Abraham 
and Isaac and the ram was in all likelihood framed at such 
a time. Its inclusion in a sacred book was some security 
against such a reversion to child-sacrifice as we know to 
have occurred among the Carthaginians in times of great 
distress or danger, after periods in which it was disused.* 
Nations, like men, are apt to be driven to worse courses by 
terror and disaster; and it is not only conceivable but 
probable that the Hebrews made their main steps towards 
religious betterment when they were temporarily razed 
from the list of the nations and set to cultivate their 
religious consciousness in a captivity which withheld them 
from political vicissitude without reducing them to slavery.® 



^ See Part IV, as to the Aztecs ; and cp. Prof. Granger, The Worship of 
the Romans, 1895, p. 300. 

2 Diodorus Siculus, xx, 14 ; Plutarch, De Superstitione, end ; Regum et 
imper.apophthegmata, Gelouyi ; Porphyry, De Abstinentia, ii, 56 ; Plato, Minos, 
p. 315 C. ; Justin, xvii, 6. Cp. Macpherson, Memorials of Service in India, 
pp. 113-115, as to special pressures. The many wars and straits of the 
Carthaginians is the reasonable explanation of their reversion to child- 
sacrifice at a time when it had been long disused in Tyre. See F. W. 
Newman {Miscellanies, 1869, p. 302) as to the case of Tyre (Quintus Curtius 
iv, 3, § 38). Prof. Newman, in throwing doubt on the statement of Diodorus, 
does not note the testimony of Plato, Plutarch, and Porphyry ; and in 
doubting Pliny's story {Hist. Nat, xxxvi, § 4, 26 [12] ) of an annual sacri- 
fice to Hercules he does not note Porphyry's account of the sacrifice at 
Bhodes. See below, Pt. 11, ch. i, § 4. 

^ Professor Huxley, in his much over-pitched account of the monotheism 
and the ethic of the Jews (discussed below), expressly ascribes the special 
development to " a vigorous minority among the Babylonian Jews." Cp. I. 
Sack, Die altjUdische Religion im Uebergange vomBibelthumezum TeUmudismus, 
1889, pp. 25-27. 
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For the explanation of religious evolution, then, we 
must look not so much to genius for right thought as to 
genius for hitting the common taste or for outmanoeuvring 
rival cults. By far the clearest case of cult or creed-shaping 
by a single genius is that of Mohammed ;^ and here, to the 
historical eye, it is the political expansion of Islam at a 
critical moment that makes the fortunes of the faith, not 
the rise of the faith that makes the fortune of the Moslems. 
Had not the Saracens at the moment of the successful 
emergence of Mohammed's movement found their chance 
to overrun great territories of the enfeebled Christian 
empire, that movement might never have been aught but 
an obscure tribal worship, or might indeed have been 
speedily overlaid by the surrounding polytheism. It was 
the sense of triumphant opposition to Christian tritheism 
and Mary- worship and to Persian fire-worship that sharply 
defined the Moslem dogma; and once a religion has its 
sacred book, its tradition of triumph, and its established 
worship, the conservatism of the religious instinct counts 
for much more in preserving it than the measure of genius 
that went to the making of its doctrine. Every religion, 
in fact, sees supreme genius, both literary and religious, in 
its own Bible simply because it is such. No Christian can 
have a devouter conviction of the splendour of his sacred 
books than the Moslem enjoys concerning the Koran, the 
Brahman over the Vedas, or the Buddhist in respect of the 
large literature of his system. 



^ Precisely here, nevertheless, Mr. Jevons refuses to recognifie progress, 
though the establishment of monotheism is in terms of his own doctrine a 
great progressive achievement. ''Polytheism niay in some few civilised 
peoples rise towards pantheism, but in most cases degenerates into fetishism ; 
monotheism passes in one case from Judaism into Christianity, but in 
another into Mohammedanism " (p. S95). This though Mohammedanism 
is by far the stricter monotheism of the two, and though Mohammedanism 
resisted magic and divination, which the Rabbis had maintained. (Cp. Davies, 
Magic Divination and Demonology, pp. 41 «g., 64, 74-89). Mr. Jevons is here 
in company with Prof, llobertson Smith, who argues that Mohammed's claim 
to have knowledge of a past historic episode *'by direct revelation,'.' a claim 
never made by "the Bible historians," is "to thinking minds one of the 
clearest proofs of Mohammed's imposture" (llie Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church, 2nd. ed.p. HI, note). What the Professor thought of the Hebrew 
claim to have knowledge of future history by direct revelation is thus hard 
to divine. Cp. p. 283, and p. 161, note. 
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§8. 

Broadly speaking, religious evolution is far from being 
a steady progress, and, such as it is, is determined in great 
measure by political and social change. It was certainly 
a political process, for instance, that established a nominal 
monotheism among the Hebrews in Palestine ; even as it 
was a political process that established a systematic poly- 
theism in other States.^ Primarily, all tribes and cities 
tended to worship specially a single God, ancestral or other- 
wise, who was the " Luck " of the community and was at 
first nameless. Later comparison and competition evolved 
names ; and any association of tribes meant as a matter 
of course a pantheon, the women of each taking their 
deities with them when they married into another clan. 
Ferocious myths and theological historiography in the 
Hebrew books tell amply of the anxiety of the priests of 
Yahweh at a comparatively late stage to resist this natural 
drift of things ; and the history, down to the Captivity, 
avows their utter failure, in so far as they ever made the 
attempt. 

Neither in the attempt nor in its failure is there anything 
out of the ordinary way of religious evolution. While some 
theorists credit Israel with a unique bias to monotheism, 
others, unable to see how Israel could be thus unique, infer 
an early debt to the higher monotheistic thought of Egypt. 
Both inferences are gratuitous. The story of Moses in 
Egypt is a flagrant fiction; and '* Moab, Ammon, and 
Edom, Israel's nearest kinsfolk and neighbours, were 
monotheists in precisely the same sense in which Israel 
itself was"^ — that is to say, they too had special tribal 
Gods whom their priests sought to aggrandise. There is 
no reason to doubt that such priests fought for their Baals 
as Yahwists did for Yahweh. The point of differentiation 
in Israel is not any specialty of consciousness, but the 

1 See below, § § 4-7. 

' Wellhausen, Israel^ in vol. with tr. of Prolegomena^ p. 440. 
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specialty of evolution ultimately set up in their case through 
the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus. 

All the earlier Palestinian groups tended to be mono- 
theistic and polytheistic in the same way. When tribes 
formally coalesced in a city or made a chief, a chief God 
was likely to be provided by the "paramount" tribe or 
cult,^ unless he were framed out of the local fact of the 
city, or the mere principle of alliance.* In the case of the 
Hebrews, the cult of Yah, or Yahu, or Yahweh, was simply 
a local worship sometimes aggrandised by the King, and 
documentarily imposed on the fictitous history of the 
nation long afterwards.^ In the miscellaneous so-called 
prophecies ascribed to Jeremiah there is overwhelming 
testimony to the boundless polytheism of the people even 
in Jerusalem, the special seat of Yahweh, just before the 
Captivity. Either these documents preserve the historic 
facts or they were composed by Yahwists to terrorise yet 
a later generation of Hebrew polytheists. Not till a long 
series of political pressures and convulsions had eliminated 
the variant stocks and forces, and built up a special 
fanaticism for one cult, did an ostensible monotheism 
really hold the ground in the sacred city.* 

That this monotheism was " religious " in the arbitrary 
and unscientific sense of being neither ethical nor philo- 
sophical it might seem needless to deny ; but the truth 
is that it represents the ethic of a priesthood seeking 
its own ends. The main thesis of the prophetic and 
historical books is simply the barbaric doctrine that 
Yahweh is the God of Israel, whom he sought to make 

1 Cp. Jevons, p. 891. 

« E,g.j '* the covenant Gtod " in Jud. ix, 46. 

^ Cp. Joshua zxiv, 2, 14, 23, and the myth in Exodus vi, 3 (Heb.), where it 
is admitted that the early Israelites had worshipped £1 Shaddai. To speaJc 
of the *' constant backslidings " of the people, as Mr. Jevons still does, is but 
to revive the hallucination set up by the pseudo-history. There never was, 
before the exile, any true national monotheism to backslide from. 

^ " Had, then, the Mosaic law no sort of authority in the Kingdom of 
Judah — could it be transgressed with impunity ? The answer is simple. It 
had force in so far as the king permitted it to have any. It had no 
authority independently of him. It was never either proclaimed or sworn 
to." — Kuenen, Lecture on The Five Books of Moses, Muir's trans. 1877, 
p. 22. And even the assumption that there was a " Mosaic law " is open to 
challenge. 
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"a people unto him''; that Israers suflferings are a 
punishment for worshipping the Gods of other peoples; 
and that Yahweh effects the punishment by employing as 
his instruments those other peoples, who, if Yahweh be 
the one true God, are just as guilty as Israel. There is 
here, obviously, no monotheism properly so-called, even 
when the rival Gods are called non-Gods.^ Such an 
expression does not occur in the reputedly early writings ; 
and when first employed it is but a form of bluster natural 
to warring communites at a certain stage of zealotry; it 
is known to have been employed by the Assyrians and 
Egyptians as spontaneously as by the Hebrews;^ and it 
stands merely for the stress of cultivated fanaticism in 
priest-taught communities. The idea that Yahweh used 
other nations as the ^' rod of his anger " against Israel 
and Judah, without desiring to be worshipped by those 
other nations, is a mere verbal semblance of holding him 
for the only God ; and arises by simple extension of the 
habit of seeing a chastisement from the tribe's God in any 
trouble that came upon it. 

Here we are listening to a lesson given by priests. On 
the other hand, the politic course of conciliating the Gods 
of the foe, practised by the senate-ruled Romans, tells of 
the grafting of the principle of sheer worldly or military 
prudence on that of general religious credulity in a com- 
munity where priesthood as such was but slightly developed. 
Morally and rationally speaking, however, there is no 
difference of plane between the Boman and the Hebrew 
conceptions.^ Jeremiah, proclaiming that "the showers 
have been withheld" by ** the Lord that giveth rain,''* is 

1 E.g., Jer. v, 7. As Kaenen notes {Religion of Ittrael, Eng. tr. i, 51-52), 
such passages are few in the prophetic books. In Hosea xiii, 4, there is no 
sach implication ; and the ** non-God " passages are all presumptively late. 
The Aramaic verse, Jer. x, 11, is an interpolation ; and the whole chapter is 
relatively late. 

2 Cp. Isa. X, 10-11 ; 2 Kings, xviii, 3S-S5 ; Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, 
p. 129 ; Tiele, Histoire comparie des anciennes religions^ trad. Fr. pp. 
243,247. 

' Mr. Gladstone, it will be remembered, confessed that the ethic of the 
early Hebrews is below that of the Achean Greeks. Landmarks in Homeric 
Study, p. 95. 

* Jer. iii, 3 ; v, 24. 
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on that side, indeed, at the intellectual level of any tribal 
medicine man ; and if the writers of such doctrine could 
really have believed what their words at times implied, 
that the alleged one sole God desired the devotion of 
Israel alone, leaving all other peoples to the worship of 
chimaeras, they would have been not above but below the 
intellectual and moral level of the professed polytheists 
around them. 

On any view, indeed, they were morally lower in that 
they were potentially less sympathetic. So far as can be 
historically gathered, the early monotheistic idea, so called, 
arose by way of an angry refusal to say, what the earlier 
Yahwists had constantly said and believed, that other 
nations had their Gods like Israel. There is thus only 
a quibbling truth in the thesis that monotheism does not 
grow out of polytheism, but out of an "inchoate mono- 
theism " which is the germ of polytheism and monotheism 
alike.^ The ** inchoate monotheism " in question, being 
simply the worship of one special tribal God, is itself 
actually evolved from a prior polytheism, for the very- 
conception of a tribal God is relatively late, and emerges 
while men believe in many ungraded Gods- It is quite 
true that later polytheism rises by the collocation of tribal 
Gods ; but there is absolutely no known case of a mono- 
theism which did not emerge in a people who normally 
admitted the existence of a multitude of Gods. Even, 
.then, if the first assertors of a Sole God were so in virtue 
of a special intuition, that intuition was certainly developed 
in a polytheistic life. And there is absolutely no reason to 
doubt, on the other hand, that in Israel as elsewhere there 
were men who reached monotheism by philosophic pro- 
gression from polytheism. 

The historic evolution of Jewish monotheism, however, 
was certainly not of this order. It was not even, as 

^ This argument of Mr. Jevons (pp. 386-7) is a revival of an old thesis. 
** Monotheism and polytheism," writes J. G. Miiller {Amerik, Urrelig, p. 19), 
*' diverge not through grade of culture but through difference of principle, 
through the primarily different relation to the Godhead. From polytheism 
nations emerged not by mounting on the same ladder, but by leaving it, by 
the inception of a new spiritual force {GeUtea schopfung).*^ 
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Bobertson Smith with much candour of intention implied, 
" nothing more than a consequence of the alliance of 
religion with monarchy.'*^ Monarchy in Mesopotamia and 
Egypt never induced monotheism ; and most of the Jewish 
kings were on the face of the record polytheists. The 
development, as we shall see, was post-monarchic and 
hierocratic ; and the immediate question is whether the 
spirit which promoted it was either morally or intellectually 
superior. The judicial answer must be that it was not. 
Insofar as it was a sincere fanaticism, a fixed idea that one 
God alone was to be recognised, though he devoted himself 
to one small group of men, it partook of the nature of 
monomania, since it utterly excluded any deep or scrupulous 
reflection on human problems ; and insofar as it was not 
fanatical it was simply the sinister self-assertion of priests 
bent on establishing their monopoly. 

The contrary view, that a belief in the existence of the 
Gods of other tribes than one's own is "obviously" a 
" lower form of faith than that of the man who worships 
only one god and believes that as for the gods of the 
heathen, they are but idols,*'^ must just be left to the 
strengthening moral sense of men. Such an assumption 
necessarily leads, in consistency, to the thesis that the man 
who believes his tribe has the One God all to itself does so 
in virtue of a unique ** revelation "; and this is implied in 
the further description of true monotheism as proceeding 
on an "inner consciousness that the object of man's 
worship is one and indivisible, one and the same God 
always." On this basis, sheer stress of egoism is the 
measure of religiosity; and as the mere scientific reason 
cannot suppose such egoism to have been a monopoly of 
the Hebrews, it would follow, for ordinary minds, that 
revelation occurred in every separate cult in the world. It 
is indeed certain that even among polytheists a special 
absorption in the thought of one God is a common pheno- 
menon.^ Thus there are as many revelations as there are 

* Religion of the Semites^ p. 74. 2 jevons, p. 387. 

' Cp. Max Miiller, Introdwtion to the Science of Religion, ed. 1882, pp. 
80-81; Tiele, Egyptian Religion, Eng. tr. pp. 33, 223; Sayce, ffibbert 
Lectures, pp. 89, 90, 96, 97, 100, 108, 109. 

P 
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Gods and Goddesses, all alike being vouched for by the 
" spiritual depths of man's nature." 

Unless rational thought is once more to be bridled by 
absolutism, such a line of reasoning must be classed with 
the pretensions of the medieval papacy. Men not already 
committed to dogma cannot conceive that a religion is to 
be appraised in utter disregard of its relation to universal 
morals, on a mere a priori principle as to the nobility of 
monotheism — especially when the principle is set up for 
one monotheism alone. It is merely a conventional result 
of the actual course of the evolution of the Christian system 
that quasi-monotheism as such should be assumed to be 
an advance on other forms of creed, with or without 
exception of the case of Islam. A certain intellectual gain 
may indeed arise where a cult dispenses with and denounces 
images ; this, even if the variation arose, as is likely, not 
by way of positive reasoning on the subject, but by the 
simple chance of conservatism in a local cult which had 
subsisted long without images for sheer lack of handicrafts- 
men to make them.^ But the gain is slight indeed when 
the anthropomorphic idea of the God's local residence is 
stressed exactly as his imaged presence is stressed else- 
where, and when in every other respect his worship and 
ethic are on the common anthropomorphic level.* In any 
case it is clear that such monotheism could not be made 
by mere asseveration, with or without " genius," to prevail 
against the polytheism of a population not politically 
selected on a monotheistic basis. 

Even if it were, however, it would depend on further 
and special causes or circumstances whether the worshippers 

^ That Yahweh was, however, imaged in northern Israel as a young buU — 
a symbolic form common to him and Moloch — is beyond doubt. Gp. Kuenen, 
Reliffian of Israel, i, 235-6. Here the Yahwists probably adopted images 
made by more advanced races. Gp. on the other hand Goldziher's theory 
that the early Hebrews worshipped the night sky and the cloudy sky — objects 
not adaptable to images {Mythology avwng the Hebrews, £ng. tr. pp. 
220-227). 

'^ The barbarous Ehonds, who till recently practised human sacrifice, 
rejected both images and temples as absurd ; and the cults of the Maories 
were similarly imageless (Macpherson, Memorials of Service in India, p. 102). 
But the Khonds are without durable houses {Id, p. 61) ; and they and the 
Maories alike were of course backward in the arts. 
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underwent any new moral development.^ The conventional 
view unfortunately excludes the recognition of this ; hence 
we have the spectacle of a prolonged dispute^ as to whether 
savage races can ever have the notion of a " Supreme 
Being "or "Creator" or "High God," or "All Father," 
with the assumption on both sides that if the affirmative 
can be formally made out the savages in question are at 
once invested with a higher intellectual and spiritual 
character — as if a man who chanced to call his God 
" High " and " Good " thereby became good and high- 
thinking.^ All the while Mr. Lang, the chief champion of 
the affirmative, avows that his Supreme-Being- worshipping 
savages in Australia would kill their wives if the latter 
overheard the " high " theistic and ethical doctrine of the 
mysteries.* Even apart from such an avowal, it ought to 
be unnecessary to point out that terms of moral description 
translated from the language of savages to that of civilised 
men have a merely classifying force, and in themselves can 
justify no moral conclusion in terms of our own doctrines, 
any more than their use of terms like " Creator " can be 
held to imply a philosophical argument as to a "First 
Cause." 

Two moral and intellectual tests at least must be applied 
to any doctrine or cult of " monotheism " before it can ])e 
graded above any form of polytheism : we must know 
whether it involves a common ethic for the community of 
the worshipper and other communities ; and whether it 
sets up a common ethic of humanity within the community. 

^ Prof. A. R^ville, a monotheist and semi-Christian, avows that " nous 
trouvons en plein paganisme une obscure et grossi^re tendance au mono- 
th^isme. On pressent que la di\init(S n'est, en r^alit^, ni masculine ni 
feminine, qu*elle poss^e les deux sexes ou n'en posskle aucun. De 14 des 
symboles monstrueux, des mutilations, ou des impuret^s indescriptibles " 
{ProUgomtnes de Vhistoire des religions^ 3e ^it. p. 172). 

^ See it carried on in Mr. Lang's Magic and Religion, as against Dr. 
Taylor, who has latterly taken up the negative position. Mr. Lang's thesis 
is discussed in the author's Studies in ReHgunts Fallacy j and in Christianity 
and Mythology, pp. 52-64. Like that of Mr. Jevons, Mr. Lang's view has 
much in common with the teaching of Prof. Max Miiller, which is closely 
criticised by Mr. Spencer in App. B. to vol. i. of his Principles of Sociology. 
Some of Mr. Spencer's own arguments there are, however, open to rebuttal. 

' " Good " was one of the epithets of Assur. Sayoe, p. 124. 

* Magic and Religion, p. 40. 
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Either test may in a given case be partially satisfied while 
the other is wholly unsatisfied. Thus we have the pre- 
exilic Hebrews and (perhaps) some modern Australian 
aborigines^ affirming a " One God " who is " Creator " of 
all, and yet treating all strangers as outside of the God's 
providence or law; while on the other hand we had till 
recently the Khonds, with their human sacrifices to the 
Goddess Tari and their doctrine of a Supreme God, pro- 
claiming that the victim whom they liturgically tortured or 
tore to pieces was sacrificed for " the whole world," the 
responsibility for its welfare having been laid on their 
sect.* To set such ** monotheism " or such Soterism above 
late Greek or Roman polytheism or Hindoo pantheism is 
• possible only under an uncritical convention.^ We must 
try Hebrew religion by moral tests if we are to grade it in a 
moral scale with others ; and by such tests it is found to be 
anti-moral in its very monotheism. 

Genius, no doubt, did arise in the shape of an occasional 
monotheist with both literary gift and higher ethical 
and cosmical ideals than those of the majority ; and though 
there is reason to -surmise lateness as regards the "pro- 
phetic" teachings of that order,* it is not to be disputed 
that such thinkers (whom Mr. Jevons would deny to be 
thinkers) may have existed early. But the broad historic 
fact remains that by the ostensibly latest prophet in the 
canon Yahweh is represented as complaining bitterly of 
the frauds committed on him in the matter of tithes and 
sacrifices. " Oflfer it now unto thy governor : will he be 
pleased with thee?" he is made to say concerning the 
damaged victims brought to his altar.^ And the very 
prophet of the Restoration lays down, or is made to lay 
down, the old doctrine of the tribal medicine-man very 
much in the language of a modern company-promoter : — 

"And it shall come to pass that every one that is 
left of all the nations which came against Jerusalem 

^ Lang, Making of Religion^ pp. 190-8. 

2 Macpherson, Memorials of Service in India^ pp. 98, 116, 116, 117, 122. 

* Cp. Tiele, Hist, comp. des anciennes religions, trad. Fr. pp. 502-3. 

* Cp. A Short History of Freetliought, pp. 76-81. 
i^ Malachi, i, 8. Cp. i, 14 ; iii, 8-10. 
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shall go up from year to year, to worship the King, 
the Lord of hosts, and to keep the feast of tabernacles" 
[more correctly booths] . 

"And it shall be that whoso of all the families of 
the earth goeth not up unto Jerusalem to worship the 
King, the Lord of hosts, even upon them there shall be 
no rain. 

"And if the family of Egypt go not up, and come 
not, neither shall it be upon them ; there shall be the 
plague " [or upon them shall be the plague] " where- 
with the Lord will smite the nations that go not up to 
keep the feast of tabernacles."^ 

If this were the whole or the principal historical clue to 
the motives of the Return, we should be moved to decide 
that that movement was simply a sacro-commercial venture, 
undertaken by men who had seen how much treasure was 
to be made by any shrine of fair repute for antiquity and 
sanctity. The other records, of course, enable us to realise 
that there entered into it the zeal of a zealous remnant, 
devoted to the nominal cult of their fathers' city and the 
memories of their race. But with such a document before 
us we are forced to recognise, what we might know from 
other details in sacerdotal history to be likely, that with 
the zealots there went the exploiters of zealotry. It is 
certain that the men of the Return were for the most part 
poor : a Hebrew saying preserves the fact that those who 
had done well in Babylon remained there ;* and, on the 
other hand, it holds to reason that among the less pros- 
perous there would be some adventurers, certainly not 
unbelievers, but believers in Mammon as well as in 
another God. 

Such men had abundant reason to believe in Yahweh as 
a source of revenue. The prophetic and historic references 
to him as a rain-giver are so numerous as to give a broad 
support to Goldziher's theory that the God of the Hebrews 
had been a Rain-God first and a Sun-God only latterly ; 

^ Zechariah, xiv, 1&-18. Compare the less explicit utterances of deutero- 
Isaiah (Isa. Ix, etc.)f which, however, imply no higher conception of the 
relation of Judaism to the Gentiles. 

^ Christianity and Mythology ^ p. 92. 
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and in sun-scorched Syria a God of Rain was as sure an 
attraction as the Syrian Goddess herself, who in Lucian's 
day had such treasure-yielding prestige. But even if we 
ignore the economic motive, obvious as it is, the teaching 
of Zechariah remains undeniably tribalist and crassly 
unedifying. To such doctrine as this can be attributed 
neither the intellectual nor the moral advantages theoreti- 
cally associated with monotheism in culture-history. It is 
historically certain that science never made in Jewry any 
such progress as the monotheistic conception has been 
supposed to promote ; and whatever general elevation of 
moral thought may have taken place among the teachers 
of later Jewry is clearly to be ascribed not to a fortuitous 
upcrop of genius but to the chastening effect of disaster 
and frustration, forcing men to grave meditation and the 
gathering of the wisdom of sadness. And to this they may 
have been in a measure helped by the higher ethical 
teachings current among their polytheistic conquerors and 
neighbours. 

§4. 

We must indeed guard against throwing on the side of 
Assyria and Babylon the balance of prejudice which has so 
long been cast on the side of Jewry. There can have been 
no more of general ethical or rational elevation in the great 
polytheistic States than in the small. But it lies on the 
face of the history of religion alike in India, Mesopotamia, 
and Egypt, that in great and rich polytheistic priest- 
hoods there arose naturally a habit of pantheistic specula- 
tion^ which at least laid the basis for a higher philosophy, 
science, and ethic ; and it would be precisely the men of 
such enlarged views in the great Mesopotamian capitals 
who would most readily hold intercourse with the conquered 
or travelling Israelites. Certain it is that the cosmogony 
of Genesis is adapted directly from that preserved and 
partly developed in Mesopotamia from pre- Semitic times. 
Thus the so-called genius of the Hebrews for religion 

1 Cp. Short History of Freethought, pp. 28-30, 36-37, 44-45. 
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fonnded itself on the common Asiatic tradition of many 
thousands of years.^ 

That the Hebrews should have learned anything worth 
learning from the Babylonians is a notion for which most 
people are still unprepared by education.^ As it was put in 
the last generation by one apologist : " The moral chasm 
which separates us from heathens is so great that we can 
hardly realise their feelings."^ But when it is realised 
that the Hebrews adopted the mythic cosmology of their 
neighbours* it should be easier to conceive that they got 
from them ideas of a more advanced order.'' And if the 
ethical tone of the " inchoate monotheism " of the Hebrew 
books be thoughtfully noted, it will be realised that only in 
the larger community was there any appreciable chance 
for the development of a relatively enlightened creed. 

^ Mr. Jevons does not hesitate to assert (p. 265) that the resemblances 
between the Babylonian and the Hebrew cosmological myths are " due to 
the human reason, which in different places working on the same material 
comes to similar inferences " — a sad perversion of historic fact. He adds 
that " The difference which distinguishes the Hebrew from all other primitive 
narratives testifies that the religious spirit was dealt in a larger measure to 
the Hebrews than to other peoples." It appears to be implied that reason 
is " dealt " in an absolutely equal degree to all peoples. Not a word in speci- 
fication of the alleged " difference " is vouchsafed ; but on the next page we 
read that the " primitive science of those early narratives was the work of 
the human reason, and proceeded from a different source from that whence 
the religious elements in them came." In terms of Mr. Jevons's own defini- 
tion of religion we must suppose that the Hebrew peculiarity he has in view 
is simply monotheism, though the plural term Elohim gives the proof that 
for the Hebrews also polytheism was primordial. Other hierologists again, 
such as Prof. Hommel {Die aemitistchen Volker nnd Sprachen^ 1881, i, 316) and 
Mr. Sayce (Hibbert Lectures, pp. 314, 317), argue that some religious develop- 
ments short of monotheism can be explained only by the irruption of a new 
doctrine from the outside, the former writer looking to the Hebrews and the 
latter to Semites as against non-Semites. Both arguments are k priori, and 
lead back to supernaturalism and revelation as against the principle of evolu- 
tion. Mr. Sayce, besides, is confuted by his own admissions, pp. 316, 320, 
337, 339. H. Zimmern [Bahylonische Btisspmlmen, 1-2) reasonably suggests 
that national misfortunes altered the religious tone and temper. Gp. Sayce, 
p. 205, and Huxley's Essays^ as cited below. 

' As these pages are being printed, the truth is newly insisted on, with an 
awakening force, by Professor Delitzsch at Berlin. See the Times of Jan. 14th. 

' A. S. Farrar, Critical History of Freethought in reference to the Christian 
lieligum (Bampton Lectures for 1862), p. 99. 

* Stade, Oeschichte des Volkes Israel^ pp. 416, 428, notes; Gunkel, 
Schopfunff und Chaos, 1895, p. 15; Zimmern, The Babylonian and the 
Hebrew Genesis, Eng. tr. passim; Tiele, Hist, compar^e^ tr. Fr. pp. 496-7. 

* Cp. Jastrow's ReUffion of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 452-3, 560, 567, 
611, 628, 642, 681, 696. 
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There had there arisen perforce a measure of tolerance 
in virtue of the very compulsion to polytheism. Early 
Assyria was as primitively tribal as early Israel : Assur 
was at least as loudly vaunted and as devotedly trusted as 
Yahweh ; and his worshippers were presumptively not 
more but less ready to accept other Gods, precisely because 
they were so much more successful in their wars. Yet 
when by conquest city was added to city, and kingdom to 
kingdom, polytheism was as inevitable in Mesopotamia as 
in Egypt. There we see kings specially devoted to one 
God ;^ but when one king's zeal leads him to impose his 
cult on all, the outcome is the razing of his own name, as 
well as his God's, from the monuments^ after his death. 
Whole populations could not be driven out of one worship 
into another; and as the sense of national unity arose, 
the priesthoods of the capitals would more and more 
readily accept the Gods of the outlying communities. The 
mere vicissitudes of warfare were always a reason, in 
military eyes, for desiring to widen the field of divine 
assistance; and no mere soldier or soldier -king could 
conceivably doubt the existence of the Gods of his enemies, 
however he might in battle affect to deride them. It was 
among the priests, or other thoughtful men of leisure, that 
there would arise the inference that all the God-names 
were but varying labels for one great non-tribal Spirit, who 
might be conceived either (as among the Brahmans and 
Egyptians) pantheistically, or on the lines of the relation 
of the earthly autocrat to the states he ruled. And it was 
only through some such monotheism as this that any moral 
or intellectual progress could be made; for only on this 
line could monotheism become international.® 

It is part of the convention aforesaid to treat the preser- 
vation of the Hebrew creed as a gain to civilisation equal 

1 Tiele, Hist, of Egyptian Religion, Eng. tr. pp. 125, 143, 152-3. 

2 As to Chuenaten's attempt, cp. Tiele, pp. 161-5 ; Maspero, Hist, ane, 
des peuples de V orient, 4e 4dit. pp. 209-212 ; Brugsch, Hist, of Egypt ttnder 
the Pharaolis, Eng. tr. ed. 1891, ch. x. 

' " Unless a monotheistic conception of the universe is interpreted in an 
ethical sense, monotheism (or monolatry) has no great superiority, either 
religiously or philosophically, over polytheism " (Jastrow, p. 696). 
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with that of the Greek victory over the invading Persians : 
the heritage of Jewish monotheism, it is assumed, is as 
precious as the heritage of Hellene literature, philosophy, 
and art.^ If, however, there is to be any rational compara- 
tive appraisement of cults, it must be in terms of their 
service either to ethics or to science, including philosophy; 
and the service to ethics must finally be gauged in terms 
of human happiness and freedom. Now, we have seen 
that in the last pages of the Old Testament canon the 
religion of the Jews is tribal, trivial, narrow;* and it is 
the historic fact that to the day of the final fall of Jerusalem 
it remained tribalistand localist; a gospel of racial privilege 
and a practice of barbaric sacrifice ; a law of taboo and 
punctiUo, proclaiming a God of ritual and ceremonial, 
dwelling unseen in a chosen house, with much concern 
about its furniture and its commissariat. There is no 
ethical principle in its whole literature that is not to be 
found in the sacerdotal literatures of Egypt, Persia, India, 
or in the non-sacerdotal literature of China and Greece. 
And with the Hebrew ethic there is almost constantly 
bound up the ethic-destroying concept of the One God as 
the patron of one people, who only through them consents 
to recognise the rest of the human race. 

It matters little whether, on the other hand, we think 
of the pantheistic or monotheistic element in the Egyptian 
and other systems as effective:^ the question is whether 
either polytheism or monotheism lifted morals and pro- 
moted science and civilisation. Now, the polytheistic 
empires and the Hebrew State alike failed to reach any 

1 So Huxley in his essay on " The Evolution of Theology," in Nineteenth 
Century y April, 1886, p. 502 ; rep. in Essays ^ vol. iv, pp. 363-4. 

^ " Their universalism continues particularist " (Tiele, Outlines^ p. 89). 

^ For the affirmative view as to Egypt see Brugsch, Religion und Mytko- 
loftie der alien Aegypter, I. Halfte, 1884, pp. 90-99. His many citations 
prove that some at least of the priests had a monotheistic philosophy. Cp. 
Le Page Kenouf, Hibbert Lectures, 2nd ed. pp. 215-216, 218-230; Tiele, 
Eyi/pt, Rel., pp. 82, 152, 156-7, 216, 222. But, on the other hand, uniqueness 
was predicated of many local Gods singly, and there was no universalist cult 
popularly accepted as such. See the views of Maspero and others, cited by 
Mr. Lang, Myth^ Ritual, and Religion, 2nd ed. ii. 111 sq.; and compare 
Benouf (Hibbert Lectures, p. 230), who, however, puts it that the Egyptian 
doctrines *' stopped short in Pantheism." 
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principle of iDternational reciprocity, so that on that score 
they availed nothing against the fatal egoism of race ; and 
as regards moral reciprocity within the State, any dis- 
coverable difference of code is rather in favour of the 
polytheists.^ The every-day code of the Egyptian funerary 
ritual^ supplies the main practical ethic of the Gospels, 
and is closely echoed in the probably non-Hebraic book 
of Job;^ but while a similar social spirit is incidentally 
met with in the psalms and the prophets, the outstanding 
and emphasised ethic of the Hebrew historical and pro- 
phetic books is really that national and regal righteousness 
consist in worshipping the Hebrew God and renouncing 
the others, while to worship them is to commit the sin of 
sins. The abstractly pietistic sentiment of the Hebrew 
books, of which the most important element is the sense 
of contrition, belongs to the psalmodic literature of the 
Babylonians and the Egyptians alike/ 

In one respect, indeed, the Hebrew ethic is distinctly 
more refined than that of the other creeds, that is to say, 
in its relation to the principle of sex ; but here, it is quite 
clear, the general elevation is post-exilic, seeing that every 
form of sexual vice is constantly asserted to have 
prevailed in and around the cult of Yahweh before the 
Captivity. It thus appears that either the Israelites 

^ Professor Huxley, after asserfciag that the Hebrews "created the first 
consistent, remorseless, naked monotheism which, so far as history records, 
appeared in the world," affirms that " they inseparably united therewith an 
ethical code which for its purity and for its efiiciency as a bond of social life 
was and is unsurpassed " (Essay cited, p. 501 : Emay*^ iv, 363). Of these 
propositions not an atom of proof is offered. It is much to be regretted that 
professed men of science should thus adopt the method of blank asseveration 
which is the special mark of unscientific thinking. In his eulogy of the Bible 
as a school book. Professor Huxley gave an equally gratuitous certificate to 
the popular creed, with very unfortunate results. Arnold's panegyric of 
Hebrew ethics was in keeping with his traditionist and aesthetic attitude; and 
his naivete made it more transparent. Cp. the author's Modern Humanistg, 
pp. 161-159. 

■•* Book of the Dead^ ch. cxxv. Cp. Matt. xxv. 

^ Ch. xxxi. 

■* Cp. Hommel, Die Semitischen Volker und Sprachen^ pp. 316-32*2; Jastrow, 
Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 313-327, 694; Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, 
pp. 348-352, and App. V.; Boscawen in Religion* Systems of the Worlds 
2nd ed., p. 19; Book of tlte Dead, cc. xiv, clxxi; Tiele, Egyptian Religion^ 
p. 228. 
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acquired their purer ethic among the Babylonians, where 
an ideal of purity certainly co-existed with a practice of 
sanctified licence,^ or developed such an ethic as the result 
of the post-exilic struggle against the seductions and 
competition of the neighbouring cults. And from this 
doctrinal evolution, finally, there resulted, apart from the 
abolition of licentious worship as such, no betterment of 
the position of women* or the practice of men in Jewry as 
compared with Greece and Bome. Not only did normal 
sexual vice subsist as elsewhere f but the Hebrew code of 
divorce was iniquitous, and the law for the special punish- 
ment of women offenders remained at least formally 
barbarous down to the Christian era.* 



§5. 

The true judgment on the comparative merits of religions 
is to be reached by noting the manner of their evolution ; 
and when this is impartially done the student is led, not to 
any racial palm-giving on the score of " religious genius," 
but to a new sense of the significance of social and political 
factors, and a compassionate realisation of the ill-fortune of 
all high aspirations among men. Genius for moral and 
philosophical thought as distinguished from literary expres- 
sion is to be recognised here and there in all the old 
religious literatures ; and even as regards literary genius 
there is little weight in estimates which appreciate the 
Hebrew books on the one hand in an enthusiastically 
eloquent translation and on the other dimly divine the 
Gentile literatures through the cerecloths of dead scripts. 

1 Cp. Kuenen, Religion of Israel, Eng. tr. i, 91 ; Tiele, Hist, comparee des 
andennes religions, la-ad. Fr., pp. 206, 209, 318-319 ; Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, 
pp. 129, 133, 267-8 ; Menzies, History of Religion, 1895, pp. 159, 168-171 ; 
£U)bertson Smith, Religion of tJie Semites, p. 458; J. M. B., Short History of 
Freethought, p. 63. 

^ Gp. Hershon, Genesis tcith a TcUmttdical Commentary, 1883, pp. 122, 125, 
126, 168; and, as to the higher status of women in old .^ckadia and Babylon, 
Sayoe, Hibbert Lectm-es, p. 176; Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, 
p. 694. 

' See art. Talmud in McClintock and Strong's Biblical Cyclopadia, x, 174, 
as to the tone of the Talmud in sexual matters. 

* Cp. Christianity and Mythology, p. 458. 
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What is common to all is the fatality by which the " general 
deed of man " determines the general thought. 

In ancient Babylonia, the scholars are now agreed, there 
was a highly evolved yet not highly imperialised State, 
ruled by an enlightened Akkado-Babylonian king named 
Hammurabi,^ two thousand three hundred years before our 
era, and long ages before historic Hellas was so named. 
This polity failed and fell, and on its ruins there rose 
successively the terrible and tyrannous empires of Assyria 
and later Babylon, wherein no doctrine of civil freedom could 
survive. Under such rule, whatever flower of moral genius 
might bloom in high or cloistered places, men in the mass 
could not be aught but fixedly superstitious, morally short- 
sighted, good only in virtue of their temperaments and the 
varying pressure of crude law and cruder custom. Whether 
they worshipped one God or many, a Most High or a 
Mediator, a Mother Goddess or a Trinity, their ethic was 
unalterably narrow and then* usage stamped with primeval 
grossness ; for wherever the life of fortuitous peace bred 
a gentler humanity and a higher civilisation, the Nemesis 
of empire and conquest hurled a new barbarism on its 
prey, only to adopt anew the old cults, the old lore, the old 
delusions. So, on the bases of civilisation laid by the old 
Sumer- Akkadians, the Babylonian and the Assyrian wrestled 
and overthrew each other time and again till the Persian 
overthrew the Babylonian ; and all the while the nameless 
mass from generation to generation dreamed the old 
dreams, with some changes of God-names and usages, but 
no transformation of life, and no transfiguration of its 
sinister battlefield. 

In no ancient State, certainly not in pre-exilic Jewry, 
did men think and brood more over religion, in theory 
and practice ;* and in such a hotbed " religious genius " 
must be presumed to have arisen. But while it could leave 
its traces in higher doctrine, and join hands fruitfully with 

^ Winckler, GescK Babyloniens vnd Assyriens, 1892, pp. 64-65 ; Jastrow, 
The Religion of Babylonia and Astyria, pp. 38-39. Cp. Miss Simcox*s 
Primitive Civilisatioiu, 1894, i, 282-3. 

* Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 246-8; Tiele, Hist. 
compar€ey pp. 243-247. 
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nascent science, it could never restore the freer polity of 
Sumer-Akkadia, though it could humbly cherish the 
Akkadian dream that Hammurabi would come again,^ as 
Messiah, to begin a new age. On the broad fields of 
sword-ruled ignorance there could thrive only such vain 
hopes and the rank growths of superstition. Better Gods 
were not to be set up on a worsening earth. As in Egypt 
and in Hindostan, religion was of necessity determined in 
the main by the life conditions of the mass ; and to the 
mass, or to powerful classes, priesthoods must always 
minister. 

What Mesopotamian civilisation finally yielded to the 
common stream of human betterment was the impulse of 
its cosmogony and its esoteric pantheism to science and 
philosophy in the new life of unimperialised Greece, and 
the concrete store of its astronomical knowledge, alloyed 
with its astrology. Its current ethic was doubtless abreast 
of the Ten Commandments and the Egyptian ritual of the 
judgment day ; and its commerce seems to have evolved an 
adequate working system of law ; but a civilisation which 
itself failed to reach popular well-being and international 
equity could pass on no important moral ideal to posterity. 
On the contrary, it bequeathed the fatal lust of empire, so 
that on the new imperial growth of Persia there followed, 
by way of emulation, that of Macedonia, to be followed by 
that of Home, which ended in the paralysis and prostration 
of the whole civilisation of the Mediterranean world. And 
in the last stages of that decadence we find arising a 
nominally new religion which is but a fresh adaptation of 
practices and principles as old as Akkadia, and which is 
beset by heresies of the same derivation. 

§6. 

At this point the Mesopotamian succession is seen to 
mingle with that of Judsea, which in turn falls to be con- 
ceived and appraised, as a total evolution, in terms of the 

1 Jastrow, pp. 582-3. 
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conditions. As has been briefly noted above, Judaic mono- 
theism was equally with Mesopotamian polytheism a result 
of political circumstances. The national history as con- 
tained in the sacred books is demonstrably a vast fiction to 
one half of its extent, as tested by the admissions of the 
other; and the fiction was a gradual construction of its 
priests and prophets in the interest of the cult which finally 
triumphed. 

From the more ancient memories or documents which 
are preserved among the priestly fictions — records such as 
are included in the closing chapters of the book of Judges 
— we realise that after the alleged deliverance from Egypt 
and the fabulous Mosaic legislation in the wilderness the 
religion of Israel in Canaan was one of local cults, with no 
priesthood apart from the local functioning of single 
"Levites," presumably members of a previous race of 
inhabitants who knew *^ the manner of the Grod of the 
land."^ Even in this primitive stage, when the only general 
political organisation was an occasional confederation of 
tribes for a given purpose,^ some had already developed 
the abnormal vices associated with corrupt civilisations.^ 
It is not unlikely that the beginnings of a centralised 
system occurred at a shrine answering to the description of 
that of Shiloh in the book of Samuel ; but the legend of 
that '' prophet " is more likely to be an Evemerised version 
of the fact that the God of the shrine was Samu-El, a form 
of the Sem or Samas of the Samaritans and other Semites, 
who is further Evemerised as Samson in the book of Judges. 
At this stage we find the priests of the shrine notoriously 
licentious, and their methods primitively barbaric ;^ and the 
only semblance of a national or even tribal religion is the 
institution of the movable ark, a kind of palladium, con- 
taining amulets or a sacred stone, which might be kept by 
any chief or group strong enough to retain it^ and able to 
keep a Levite for its service. 

Even on the face of the official and myth-loaded history, 



1 2 Kings xvii, 26. * Jud. xx. « Jud. xix, 22. 

* 1 Sam. ii, 13-16, 22. « 1 Sam. vii, 1-2. 
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it was by a band of ferocious filibusters at this level of 
religion that an Israelite kingdom or principality was first 
set up, and a shrine of Yah or Yahweh instituted in the 
captured Jebusite stronghold of Zion, where a going 
worship must already have existed. From such a point 
forward the kingdom, waxing and shrinking by fortune of 
war, would tend to develop commercially and otherwise on 
the general lines of Semitic culture, assimilating the higher 
Syrian civilisation wherever it met with it. The art of 
writing by means of the alphabet, received either from the 
kindred Phoenicians or direct from Babylon,^ would be early 
acquired in the course of the traffic between -the coast cities 
and the inland States ; and with such culture would come 
the religious ideas of the neighbouring peoples. 

It is impossible to construct any save a speculative 
narrative of the religious evolution out of the mass of late 
pseudo-history, in which names known to have been those 
of Gods are assigned to patriarchs,^ heroes, kings, and 
miracle-working prophets, all in turn made subservient to 
Yahweh of Israel. But from the long series of invectives 
against other cults in the pseudo-historical and prophetic 
books, the contradictory fiats as to local worships in the 
Pentateuch,^ and the bare fact of the existence of Yahweh's 
temple at Jerusalem, we can gather clearly enough that 
that particular worship at that place was aggrandised by a 
few kings of Israel or of Judah, and relatively slighted by 
many others ; that its priests did their utmost, but in vain, 
by vaticination, literary fraud, and malediction, to terrorise 
kings and people into suppressing the rival shrines and 
cults ; that all the while their own had the degraded features 
of the rest ;^ and that their '^ monotheism " was merely of 
the kind ascribed by Flaubert to the sun-priests at Carthage, 
who derided their own brethren of the cult of the moon — 
though rage rather than derision is the normal note of the 

^ L. Geiger, Development of the Human Race^ Eng. tr. 1880, p. 67. 
« Cp. Hugo Winckler, Geschichte ItraeU, Theil II, 1900 ; E. Meyer, 
GeschichU dee AUerthume, i, § 309. 
3 Cp. Deat. zii. and xv. 20, with Ex. xx. 24-26. 
* 2 Kings xxiii. 7. 
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priests of Yahweh. The main motives of their separatism 
are visibly their perquisites and their monopoly. 

There is a certain presumption that the story of the 
reforms of King Josiah — a movement which compares with 
that of Ghuenaten in Egypt — is founded on fact, seeing that 
the record confesses Josiah to have died miserably, where 
the general burden of the history required him to prosper 
signally, as a reward for his Yahvism. It may well have 
been that the hostility he evoked among his subjects 
wrought his ruin. In any case it may be taken as certain 
that even had he prospered, his effort to abolish the multi- 
tude of cults would have failed as Chuenaten's did ; and 
there is finally no disguise of the fact of its failure. 
Neither in Israel nor in Judah had even the merely 
monopolist monotheism of the Yahwist priests made 
popular headway ; and if at this stage there did exist 
monotheists of a higher type, prophets whose aim was 
just government, wise policy, and decent living, they stood 
not a better but a worse chance of converting kings or 
commoners, rich or poor. The popular religion was deter- 
mined by the popular culture-stage and life-conditions. 

In Babylon, however, while many doubtless went over 
bodily to the native cults, the stauncher Yahwists would 
tend to be made more zealous by their very contact with 
the image-using systems; and the state of critical con- 
sciousness thus set up^ would tend to give a certain new 
definiteness to the former less-reasoned hostility to the 
rival worships. The conception of Yahweh as incapable of 
being imaged would promote a kind of speculation such as 
had already occurred among the ** idolatrous " priesthoods 
themselves ; and that intercourse took place between the 
Yahwists and some Babylonian teachers is proved by their 
now giving a new significance to the Assyro-Babylonian 
institution of the Sabbath,^ and developing their whole 
ceremonial and temple law on Mesopotamian lines.^ Indeed, 

1 Cp. the special denunciations of idols in Ezekiel xx. 
^ Cp. Sack, Die AUjiidische Religion im Uebergange vom Bihelthume zum 
Talmudismus, 1889, p. 22 ; Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, pp. 7677. 
» Jastrow, pp. 610-611, 696-8; Sayce, pp. 77-78. 
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the simple fact that from this time forward the spoken 
langaage of Judea became Aramaic or ''Ghaldee*' is 
evidence that their Babylonian sojourn affected their whole 
culture. 

With the anti-idolatrous Persian conquerors of Babylon, 
again, a Jewish sympathy would naturally subsist ; and the 
favourable conditions provided for the captives by Cyrus 
may explain the apparent feebleness of the first Return 
movement. However that may be, it is clear that to the 
intervention of Cyrus is due the very existence of the later 
historic Judaism, and of the great bulk of the Hebrew 
Bible. Had he not conquered Babylon, Hebrew ** mono- 
theism " would in all likelihood have disappeared like the 
other monotheisms of Palestine, absorbed by the mass of 
Semitic polytheism in the Semitic empire ; for even when 
the Return began the monotheistic ideal had no great force. 
It is clear that, despite the preliminary refusal to join 
hands with the Samaritans and other populations around,^ 
the immigrants gradually mixed more and more with the 
surrounding Semitic tribes, whose cults were singly of the 
same order as the Yahwist ; and the old polytheism would 
thus have re-arisen but for the coming, a century later, of 
new zealots, whose sense of racial and religious separate- 
ness may have been sharpened at Babylon by competition, 
as well as by concourse, with the Mazdean cult. The 
alternation of the Persian phrase ** God of heaven " with 
'' God of Jerusalem "^ in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
with the final predominance of the former title in the 
latter book, suggests a new process of challenge and defini- 
tion, which, however, would concern the majority of 
Yahwists much less than it did their theologians. What 
all could appreciate was the consideration that if the cult 
were not kept separate it would lose its revenue-drawing 
power. 

When once the laxer elements had been eliminated, or 
at least sacerdotally discountenanced, the social conditions 

1 Gp. Robertson Smith, The Old Te»tament in the Jewish Church, 2nd 
ed. p. 278. 
^ Cp. Ezra, i, 2, 8 ; iii, 1 ; iv, 1 ; vii, 6, 12, 15-19, 21. 

G 
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were vitally different from the pre-exilic. Gathered 
together on the traditional site for the very purpose of 
instituting the cult of Yahweh and no other, the recruited 
and purged remnant gave their priests such an opportunity 
for building up a hierocracy as had never before been in 
that region ; and the need and the opportunity together 
wrought the evolution. To speak of the doctrine thus 
instituted as the product of a unique order of religious 
consciousness is to substitute occult forces for natural laws. 
Insofar as it had any philosophic content, any breadth of 
cosmic conception, it borrowed from the inductive mono- 
theism or pantheism (the conceptions constantly and 
inevitably shade into each other) of the deeper thinkers of 
Babylon^ or its Persian conquerors ; and such a content 
was precisely that element in the creed which counted for 
least in its institution. What drew or held the votaries 
together was the concept of a God dwelling in the temple 
of Jerusalem and there only; and conferring special favours 
in the matter of rainfall and healing on those who brought 
gifts to his shrine. The worshippers were no more trans- 
cendentalist than their priests. They were but hypnotised 
by the unexampled series of literary fabrications on which 
the creed was refounded — a body of written sacrosanct lore 
such as had never before been brought within the reach of 
any save priestly students. 

We are in danger, perhaps, of unduly stigmatising the 
Hebrew forgers when we consider their work by itself, 
keeping in mind the enormous burden of delusion and 
deceit that it has so long laid upon mankind. In their 
mode of procedure there was really nothing abnormal; 
they did but exploit the art of writing — first acquired by 
the race for commercial purposes — on the lines of imme- 
morial priestly invention; and we must not pass upon them a 
censure that is not laid on the mythologists and scribes of 
Egypt or the theologers and poets of India and Greece. 
Our business is to understand, not to blame, save insofar as 

^ As to these op. Hommel, Die Semitischeii Volker uiul Sprachen, i, 315- 
316 ; Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia aiid Assyria, pp. 147, 437-442 ; Sayoe, 
Hibbert Lectures, pp. 108, 142, 191-2, 215, 305, 346. 
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a sophistic praise still compels demur. And the historical 
processus may be sufficiently realised in noting, without 
binding ourselves to, the conclusions broadly reached by 
scholars a generation ago, to the effect that the first 
collected edition of the pretended Mosaic law, comprised 
in the Pentateuch and the book of Joshua, contained some 
eighty chapters ; and the second, over a century later, a 
hundred and twenty ; ninety more being added afterwards.^ 
Such a literary usage, indeed, gave a unique opportunity 
to literary and religious genius, and it was variously 
availed of. Lyrics of religious emotion, commonly 
ascribed to the semi-mythic David, to whose legend 
apparently accrued the lyric attributes of the God of that 
name;^ sententious and proverbial wisdom, similarly 
Mhered on Solomon ; dramatic discussion of the ethical 
dilemma of all theism, in the singularly isolated and 
foreign-seeming book of Job ; and express argumentation 
against the fanatical racial separatism of the post-exilic 
theocracy, in the hardly less isolated romances of Ruth and 
Jonah — all this goes with the mass of pseudo-history, 
cosmology, and prophecy, to make up the library which we 
call the Hebrew Bible. It may be taken as certain that a 
body of students familiar with the whole range of such a 
literature had from it an amount of intellectual stimulation 
not theretofore paralleled in the Semitic world ; and from 
the rabbinical life of centuries we might reasonably expect 
some fine fruit of ethical and philosophic thought. But 
again, on close inquiry, we become sadly aware of the 
fatality of the evolutionary process, in little Jewry as in 
the great States that decayed around. 

§7. 
If we look first to the vogue of Biblical Judaism in 

1 Kuenen, Lecture on The Five Books of Mones^ Eng. tr. 1870, pp. 13-14. 
Later criticism tends to date everything later. Op. Kuenen's Hexateuch, 
Eng. tr. pp. 299, 307, 316 ; Wellhausen, Prolegomena to the History of Israel, 
Eng. tr. p. 9. We are not here concerned, however, to work out the details 
of the documentary problem. 

« Cp. Winckler, Geschichte Israels, ii, 170, sq ; and refs. in A Short 
History of Freethought, pp. 72-3. 
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Palestine, we have to note that from the consummation of 
the Return the cult was jealously closed not only to the 
people of Samaria, who presumed to worship a Yahweh on 
their own sacred hill, but to the country people around who 
had been left behind by the Assyrian conqueror.^ The 
sociological conditions were thus such that, when the first 
force of the new conditions was spent, intellectual anchylosis 
was bound to set in. The learned class, devotedly absorbed 
in a literature regarded as divinely inspired, must rapidly 
become incapable of new thought ; and their religious 
philosophy could of itself make no further progress. This 
is what is seen to take place. But for their traditional 
rejection of images — a principle in which they had been 
encouraged by the Mazdeans whom they had met at 
Babylon — they would even have reverted by that path to 
normal polytheism. As it was, remaining peculiar in this 
respect, they did but think of their God as an imageless 
yet anthropomorphite being who made his home in their 
temple and either ignored or detested the neighbour nations 
which had idols. Save for higher speculations which could 
not appeal to the majority even of the student class, they 
made no progress towards a consistent and comprehensive 
monotheism. 

What extension of speculative thought occurred was 
rather in the direction of dualism. The doctrine of the 
Adversary, developed either from the Persian Ahriman or 
the Babylonian figure of the Goat-God,* or else from both, 
begins to figure iii the later writings ; and, once dramati- 
cally installed in the brilliant book of Job, was sure to 
figure more and more in the general consciousness. All 
the while, the normal eastern ideas of multitudinous angels 
and evil spirits had never been absent, though they were 
denounced when associated with other cults ; and in point of 
general superstition there can have been little to choose 

1 2 Kings xxiv, 14 ; xxv, 11-12. 

•2 Cp. ChrUtianity and Mythology, Part III, Div. i, § 10. The Tision 
of the high-priest Joshua (Zech. iii, 1, 2) standing before "the angel of the 
Lord " (originally, no doubt, "the Lord," as in v. 2) with " the Satan " (= th^ 
Accuser or Adversary) on the right hand to accuse him, seems to me clearly 
Babylonian and not Persian. 
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between Jew and Gentile.^ On the side of the belief in 
angels, again, the very desire to spiritualise and elevate the 
deity of the older traditions led to the imagining of new 
divine beings. Among the Samaritans, who, setting out 
with a Pentateuch, developed quite as much zeal as had the 
Judeans for the God of Israel, the expression '* angel of 
God" or '* angels of God" was frequently substituted for 
" God " or " Gods " in Genesis ; and the Chaldee para- 
phrasts did as much, at times adding further " the word 
of the Lord " or ** the Shekinah " as a compromise where 
" angel " seemed inadequate.^ Similarly the later Jews read 
" angels of God " where their sacred books inconveniently 
spoke of ** Gods."^ In the book of Nehemiah, yet again, 
we have mention of the "Good Spirit" of God,* an idea 
apparently derived from Mazdeism,^ and sure to set up a 
special divine concept. .Such conceptions in all likelihood 
grew up by way of analogy from the phenomena of 
monarchical government^ in which the " word " or ** hands " 
or " eye " of the autocrat became names for his chief func- 
tionaries or representatives. 

It would be hard to show that a " monotheism " which 
really accepted, as absolutely as any polytheism, a vast 
plurality of divine beings, had any moral or spiritual 
efficacy in virtue of merely setting forth a tyranny of a 
Supreme God over hosts of angels, with a rebel party 
included, rather than a kind of feudal family oligarchy 
like that of Olympus, in which the Chief God is partially 
thwarted by the others. The difference is much more one 
of political habit and outlook than of either ethic or 
philosophy. The Jews derived from Babylon the idea of 
a Creator-God;^ and if that be the valuable principle in 
monotheism their polytheistic kindred are entitled to the 

^ See refa. in A Short History of Freetkoughtj p. 88. 

2 G. L. Bauer, Theology of the Old Testament, Eng. tr. 1837, p. 5. 

• Cp. Ps. xcvii, 7, 9, and Heb. i. 6. 

• Neh. ix, 20. « See below, Part in. § 5. 

• Cp. Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 433. 

' Cp. Jastrow, pp. 433-4, 441-2 ; Sayce, pp. 142, 206. '• The knowledge 
that there is a supreme spiritual Being, unique in his nature, Creator and 
upholder of all things, is wholly wanting to ancient Israel" (Stade, Geschichte 
des Volkes Israel, p. 428). 
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credit. So with the idea of a Supreme-God -} the Hebrew 
specialty lay solely in putting a greater distance between 
God and Angels than did the Mesopotamian, and in reject- 
ing (for the time being) the notions of triads and of a 
divine family. So little difference was there between the 
two states of mind that the Christian Fathers freely applied 
the term ** Gods '* to the Angels of the Judfleo-Christian 
system.* For the rest, it is significant that the beginnings 
alike of rational science and of rational ethics were made, 
not among the Hebrew monotheists, but among Babylonian 
and Greek polytheists, who went far in cosmic and moral 
philosophy while the post-exilic Jews were devotees of a 
God whose passionate and capricious will took the place 
of both natural and moral law. 

A '* consistent, remorseless, naked monotheism,*' in 
short, never prevailed among the Jews any more than 
in any other people. Such a concept, save in the case of 
scattered thinkers, as often Gentiles as Jews, has never 
doctrinally or conceptually flourished till the rise of modern 
Deism, Islam having in turn capitulated to the notion of 
inferior good and evil spirits. Some small and isolated 
communities in antiquity probably approached nearer than 
the Jews ever did to the bare notion of a single (tribal) 
God, without **sons," or angels, or a Chosen One, and 
without an Adversary ; and the ancient pantheists, tending 
as pantheism usually does to repass into theism, at times 
reached in that way a far purer form of monotheism^ than 
that of the Hebrew books. 

While the creed, despite its rooted traditionalism, was 
thus of its own nature lapsing into new indirect forms of 
polytheism, the secular problem of political life was no 
more being solved in Jewry than elsewhere. In the day 
of the Restoration we already find the rich taking usury 



1 Sayce, pp. 122-129, 187. 

'^ See the point fully set forth in Mr. J. A. Farrer^s Paganmn and Chris- 
tianityy ch. i. Cp. Supernatural Religion y ed. 1902, pp. 71-80. 

' Le Page Benouf, while pronouncing that the Egyptian doctrine of the 
one and only Grod ** stopped Rhort in Pantheism " (Hibbert Lectures, p. 230), 
admits that Egyptian monotheistic doctrine better meets the definition of 
Cardinal Newman than any other (Id. pp. 215-216). 
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from the poor ;^ and in the last of the canonical prophets 
we find crudely indicated the pressure of that deep doubt 
as to the God's good government which makes the theme 
of the book of Job. That the faithful deceive the deity and 
each other, and that many despair of Yahweh's rule^ — such 
are the testimonies of the closing pages of the Old Testa- 
ment. Only the cohesive power of ceremonialism, the 
unchanging pressure of popular superstition, and — last, but 
certainly not least — the economic importance of the shrine, 
maintained the priestly 8tate. There had presumably now 
begun among the dispersed Jews the rule of sending gifts 
to the temple, a practice which in a later age made an 
economic basis for a whole order of rabbins and scribes ; 
and on the same basis there would be partly maintained a 
considerable population of pauper devotees. Under such 
circumstances the high-priest, another Babylonian adapta- 
tion, was practically what the king had been in the past ; ' 
and the post was intrigued for, and at a pinch murdered 
for,^ like any other eastern throne. 

One indirect result of the priestly policy was the develop- 
ment of the faculty of the Jews for prospering in other 
lands. Placed as they were, a small community among 
great States, it behoved them, like the Dutch of to-day, to 
be linguists for the sake of their commerce; and when 
the post-exilic priesthood, like that of post-Reformation 
Scotland, found their account in teaching their people to 
read the sacred books, they were at once preparing them 
to succeed among the less-schooled populations around and 
creating an abnormal tie between the dispersed ones and 
the sacred city. 

But, on the other hand, the surrounding cultures could 
not but aflfect the Jewish. On the Persian overlordship 
followed the Macedonian ; and where the similar Persian 
creed had failed to do more than modify the Jewish, the 
manifold Greek culture which spread under the Seleucids 
and the Ptolemies penetrated Syrian life in all directions. 
In that world of chronic strife and deteriorating character, 

1 Neh. Y, 6. 2 Malachi i, 7-8, 14 ; ii, 8-10, 17 ; iii, 5, 8-14. 

-' JosephuB, Antiq. xi, c. vii, § 1. 
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where already all men had attained the fatal temper, seen 
later at large in decadent Borne, of acquiescence in the rule 
of the most successful commander as such, the tranquil 
cynicism of Greek cosmopolitan culture was as appropriate 
in Jewry as elsewhere. So far did the assimilation go that 
the hierarchy at length was definitely faced by a Hellenizing 
party, convinced of the futility of the tribal religion, even 
as the pre-exilic Yahwists had been ; and high-priests were 
found to take the bribes and do the work of heathenism. 
There was, as we have seen, no moral or philosophic 
elevation in the Judaic cult to countervail intellectually 
such a movement ; and had not Antiochus Epiphanes, in 
a spirit of fanaticism wholly alien to the general policy of 
the Diadochi, proceeded to coerce and outrage the zealots 
of Jerusalem, their worship would have dwindled very much 
as it did in the old time. But that act elicited the singular 
genius of the Maccabean family, under whom the desperate 
tenacity of the most devoted part of the race at length 
triumphed over its foes to the point of re-establishing a 
State in which the king was priest, as previously the priest 
had been king. In the face of such a consummation, all 
the promises and pretensions of the old cult seemed newly 
justified ; and a newly exultant faith emerged. 

§8. 

Thus for a second time was a Yahwist remnant selected, 
the bulk of the educated class passing over to the neigh- 
bouring polities, and their place being taken by new 
popular material of a more zealous order. Judaism was in 
fact the product not of a racial bias but of a socio-political 
selection, such as might have taken place under similar 
conditions in any race whatever ; and ever since the Dis- 
persion the same selective process has continued, the 
unzealous Jews always tending to be absorbed in the popu- 
lations among whom they live. Something similar has 
actually occurred among the Parsees. Even, however, if 
the Jewish evolution were as unique as it is conventionally 
represented to have been, the special case would no more be 
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an exception to universal sociological law than is the 
phenomenon of marsupials to biological law. There has 
simplj' been survival in the Judaic case, chiefly in virtue of 
the fact of Sacred Books, where similar creed-tendencies 
were usually annihilated under the ancient regimen of 
tyrannous violence. One result of the desperate frequency 
of bloodshed and massacre in the Jewish sphere was a 
passion for fecundity, as against the need for restraint of 
numbers that was felt in the City States of Greece in their 
progressive period ; and the Jews thus abounded, and 
carried their religion with them, where other creeds died 
out. 

Irresistible, however, is the law of strife among unen- 
lightened men, and no less so the law of change among all. 
In the stress of the Maccabean struggle we find the doctrine 
of the Messiah already so far developed that a secondary 
God is the due result. The Christ of the Book of Enoch 
is substantially a deity : '' before the sun and the signs 
were created, before the stars of heaven were made, his 
name was called before the Lord of the Spirits;"^ he is at 
once Chosen One, Son of God and Son of Man ; he is judge 
at the Day of Judgment ;* and as ** Son of the Woman "® 
he clearly relates to the Babylonian myth in the Book of 
Revelation. And seeing that " in him dwells the Spirit 
of Wisdom " he is in effect at once the Sophia and the 
Logos of the Apocrypha and of the Platonising Philo 
JudsBus. 

But the evolution did not end there. Under the new 
Asmonean dynasty there broke out in due course all the 
violences native to the hereditary monarchy of the ancient 
world ; and once again the play of outside influences, 
which the feuds of competitors for the throne brought to 
bear, affected the hereditary creed within its central sphere. 
The Greek translation of the sacred books became the 
normal version ; and to that version were added books not 
admitted into the Hebrew canon, some of them elaborating 

* Schodde's trans, xlviii, 3, 6. As to the date of the book, see pp. 26, 41- 
43. 237. 239. 
•-* Cp. Schodde's Introd.. pp. 62, 54, 134. » Enoch Ixii, 4, 5. 
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new theological conceptions. As the Jewish State came 
more and more into the whirl of the battling empires of 
Seleucids and Ptolemies, soon to be crushed by Rome, the 
dynasty of king-priests passed away before the energy of 
new competitors ; and once more kings, not even Jewish by 
descent, subsisted beside high-priests of their own choosing. 
At length, under the Idumean Herod the Great, a man born 
to rule amid plots and feuds, to drown rebellions in blood and 
to outwit enemies by outgoing them in audacity, Eastern 
craft exploited at once Greek culture and Roman power 
with such address that Hellenism gained ground against 
the utmost stress of organised conservatism ; while among 
the common people, conscious of an evil fate, movements 
of quietism and asceticism and Mahdism undermined the 
ancient prestige of the temple-cult. Once again the tribal 
faith was being disintegrated. 

One of the movements emerging though not originating 
at this time is the cult associated with the quasi-historic 
name of Jesus. As organised Yahwism had been retro- 
spectively fathered on the fictitious legislation of Moses, so 
the Jesuine cult is in turn fathered on Jesus in a set of 
narratives stamped with myth, and incapable of historical 
corroboration even when stripped of their supernaluralism. 
To the eye of comparative science the central feature in 
the cult as it appears in the oldest documents is the 
eucharist, an institution common to many surrounding 
religions, and known to have been in ancient and secret 
usage among sections of the Jews.^ Descending perhaps 
from totemistic times, it invariably involved some rite or 
symbolism of theophagy, or eating of a divine victim ; and a 
sacrificed God-man was the natural mythic complement of 
the ritual. 

In the case of the Jesuine cull , an actual historic person 
may or may not have been connected with the doctrine ; 
and for such a connection there is a quasi-historic basis in 
a Jesus who appears to have been put to death by stoning 
and hanging about a century before the death of Herod.* 

^ See below, Part II. ch. i. 

2 Cp. Christianity and Mythology, pp. 308, 321, 326, and A Short History 
of Christianity y pp. 8, 14, 402-3. Also below. Part II. ch. i. 
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On the other hand the name in its Hebrew and Aramaic 
forms had probably an ancient divine status, being borne 
by the mythic Deliverer Joshua, and again by the quasi- 
Messianic high-priest of the Restoration . It was thus in every 
aspect fitted to be the name of a new Demigod who should 
combine in himself the qualities of the Akkadian Deliverer- 
Messiah and the Sacrificed God of the most popular cults 
of the GraBco-Roman, Egyptian, and west-Asiatic world. 
In this aspect only is it to be historically understood. But 
before considering it in its type, we have to consider it in 
its genetic relation to Judaism, and so complete our estimate 
of the evolution of that cult to the moment of its definite 
arrest. 

That the cult of Jesus the Christ was being pushed in 
rivalry with that of pure Judaism among the Jews of the 
Dispersion before the destruction of the Temple appears 
from the nature of the oldest documents as well as from 
the tradition. Such competition was the more easy because 
the life of the synagogue was largely independent of that 
of the central temple, and craved both rites and teaching 
which should make up for the sacrificial usages which 
were the chief institutions at Jerusalem. But that Jesuism 
could have successfully dispensed with the main cult among 
either Jews or Gentiles while the Temple remained standing 
is inconceivable. When it did begin to make substantial 
progress late in the second century of its own era, its main 
prestige undoubtedly came from the Jewish sacred books ; 
and had the temple been allowed to remain in active 
existence, that prestige would have accrued to it as of old. 
Conceivably, however, there might have happened a 
development of Jesuism under Judaism, the new cult 
exploiting the old and being tolerated or adopted by it. 
In that case there would have occurred yet once more a 
disintegration of a quasi-monotheism in terms of a virtual 
polytheism. And towards such disintegration marked pro- 
gress had been made under the aegis of Judaism. 

Note has already been taken of the entrance of new and 
practically polytheistic ideas into the cult at the very 
moment of its ostensible purgation of polytheistic 
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tendencies ; and in the course of four centuries these ideas 
had been much developed. To the " Good Spirit " of 
Nehemiah and the Logos or ** Word '* of intermediate 
writers had been added the personified Sophia or " Wisdom" 
of the books of Proverbs and Ecclesiasticus and Enoch ; 
and while the Samaritans seem to have conceived, on old 
Semitic lines, of a female Holy Spirit, symbolised like 
several Gods and Goddesses by a dove,^ the Jews proper who 
came into contact with Greek thought developed with the 
help of the Platonists the originally eastern notion of the 
Logos into a new Jewish deity.* In their anxiety to avoid 
Goddess- worship, they even represented the Deity as gene- 
rating the Son out of himself (ck yaurrp^);^ and those who 
later made Jesus speak of "My Mother the Holy Spirit"* 
were unable to prevail against the old prejudice. It was 
thus on Judaically laid lines that Jesuism ultimately com- 
pleted its theology. But had not the Temple been over- 
thrown, either the Judaic evolution would have kept the 
Jewish Logos ^in organic relation to the Yahwist worship 
and sacred books, or the movement would have been over- 
shadowed. 

All would have depended on its economic sustenance. 
Had it promised a useful reinforcement to the Jewish high- 
priest's powers of attracting proselytes and revenue,* it 
would doubtless have been exploited in the name of 

^ As to the Samaritan cultus of a sacred dove, see Beland, Dissert, de Monte 
Garizim, § 13 (Diss, Misc., 1706, i, 147). Schiirer {Hist, of the Jewish 
People in the Time of Jesus Christ, 2nd Div. Eng. tr. i, 8, note) says : *' The 
assertion that the Samaritans worshipped the image of a dove is a slander 
first appearing in the Tahnud *'; but that it was for them a divine symbol is 
another proposition. The Samaritan symbol may or may not have been 
borrowed from Egypt, where Amun, as the spirit of life, was represented as a 
bird hovering above the body of Osiris when he is about to resume life. Being 
thus ''the usual symbol of the soul and otnew life'' (Tielej Egypt. Rel..^, 150) 
it would readily apply to the idea of the God's baptism (Matt, lii, 16). As 
to the ancient symbolism of Dove, Wind, Life, and Holy Ghost, see Guber- 
natis, Letttire sopra la mitologia vedica, 1874, p. 145, sq ; and as to the belief 
that the Gods entered into birds cp. Ellis, Polynesian ResearcJies, 2nd ed. i, 
323, 366. 

2 See below, Part II. ch. ii. 

^ Septuagint version of Ps. ex, 3 (cix in Sept.). 

* Origen, Comm. on John iii, § 63. Other heretics made the Holy Spirit 
the Sister of Jesus. Epiphanius, Haeres. liii. 

* Cp. Christianity and Mythology, p. 377. 
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Judaism, very much as it was by the early Christists ; and 
in view of the historic facts it is reasonable to say that had 
their system survived, the temple-priests would so have 
exploited it. Inasmuch, finally, as the element of Messia- 
nism, reduced to a form of purely theological Soterism, 
was actually exploited by the Christists without specially 
calling forth the wrath of Rome, the temple priesthood 
might have done as much. It was in fact the catastrophe 
of the destruction of Jerusalem, provoked by the desperate 
courage of the zealots of the old faith, that alone made 
possible the separate rise of Ghristism and its ultimate 
erection into the State religion of the declining Roman 
empire. 

To say this, however, is to say that Jewish monotheism 
so-called — ^in reality a tribal system using a monotheistic 
terminology — was from first to last an unstable doctrine, 
always running risk of dissolution into polytheism, avowed 
or sophisticated ; that it was so dissolving at the time of 
the destruction of its temple ; and that its offshoot, 
Ghristism, is a resultant of the process. If then mono- 
theism is as such intrinsically superior to other forms of 
religion, Christianity is one of the inferior faiths, repre- 
senting as it does the dissolvent process in question. ' To 
the eye of science, of course, it is neither inferior nor 
superior save in respect of its ethical and intellectual reac- 
tions ; and towards an estimate of these we proceed by a 
comparative study of the religious principles on which 
Ghristism is built up. 

Meantime, while the Hebrew literature obviously plays a 
large part in the intellectual colouring of the new Ghristist 
world, it would be difficult to show that Judaism made for 
higher life in the post-Roman world. So far as it made 
proselytes, it was by appealing to normal superstition, to 
belief in the mysterious potency of a particular God-nemie, 
and of the rites of his cult.^ To scientific and philosophical 
thought it passed on no moralising and unifying conception 
of life, for it had none such to give. Moslem monotheism, 

1 Cp. A Short History of Freethought, pp. 88-89. 
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in furnishing a temporary habitat for scientific thought/ 
did more for civilisation both directly and indirectly ; but 
Moslem thought had to be fertilised by the re-discovered 
philosophy of Greece before it could attain to anything. 
And insofar as a philosophical and scientific monotheism 
arose in the medieval period, it inherits far more from 
Greek thought — which indeed had early undergone Semitic 
influences — than from Hebrew dogma. 

As for the direct influence of Judaism on life, the most 
favourable view is to be reached by noting that the most 
applauded moral teaching of the Gospels is either Judaic 
or a Judaic adaptation of other codes. The first Gospel- 
makers did but put in the mouth of the demigod sayings 
and ideals long current in Jewry. But this again amounts 
to saying that men with ideals in Jewry were glad to turn 
to a new movement in which their ideals might have a place, 
finding the established cult sunk in ceremonialism. And 
when we contemplate the mass of its ceremonial law, the 
endless complex of taboo and sacrifice and traditionary 
custom and superstition, we can but say that if men were 
good under such a regimen it was in spite of and not in 
virtue of it. Moral reason is there outraged at every turn ; 
and the anti-sacrificial doctrines of the prophets were 
stedfastly disregarded to the end. If it be suggested that 
in such a system religion has got rid of the irrational 
element in taboo, and left only what is '^ essential to 
religion and morals," we can but recall the classic case 
of the Briton's verdict on the folly of the French nation 
in making the uniforms of its army " white, which is 
absurd, and blue, which is only fit for the artillery and the 
blue-horse." 

We come within sight of the truth when we listen to 
Benan's dictum that of the Jewish race we may say the 
very best and the very worst without fear of error, since it 
presents both extremes. Therein the Jewish race is simply 

^ Reville (ProUgomhies^ p. 813) admits the nullity of Judaism on the 
scientific side. He seems to imply that it made an end of the notion of 
planetary deities; but it really held by planetary angels all along, and 
passed on the idea to Kepler. 
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on all fours with all others, as Benan might easily have 
realised if he could once have got rid of the racial pre- 
supposition in his moral estimates. Judaism, in short, 
wrought no abnormal development in thought or life ; and 
its very failure was on the lines of the failures of the 
systems and civilisations around it. The champion of the 
current creed, though an expert in Greek lore, resorts to 
the conventional judgment^ that "the Greek with his 
joyous nature had no abiding sense of sin." It is the 
dictum also of Renan : "A profound sentiment of human 
destiny was always lacking to the Greeks ": they had "no 
arriere pensee of social disquietude or melancholy *': their 
childlike serenity was "always satisfied with itself": 
" gaiety has always characterised the true Hellene."* A 
closer student of Greek religion than Renan, and one 
perhaps more sympathetic than Mr. Jevons, declares of 
this doctrine : "It is the absolute contrary of the facts I 
seek to set forth."^ And two of the Germans who have 
studied Greece most closely and most independently have 
agreed in the verdict that " The Greeks were less happy 
than most men think."* Their verdict is likely to 
cancel the conventional formula for those who will weigh 
both in critical balances. It was the Greeks, when all is 
said, who passed on to Christianity its type of torturing 
fiend :^ it was the Greek adoption of Christianity, " the 
religion of sorrow," that preserved to the world that growth 
from a pagan germ on Judaic soil ; and it was "the Greek," 
finally, who constructed the Christian creed. 



§9. 

There has thus emerged from a survey of the compara- 
tive evolution of religions the conclusion that not only do 

^ Jevons, Introductiorit p. 334. 

a Les Apdtres, ed. 1866, pp. 324, 328, 329. 

' J. Girard, Le Sentiment religieux en Grece^ p. 7. 

^ Burckhardt, GrieehUche Culturgeschichte, i, 11, citing Boeckh. 

^ EurynomoB, *' who according to the antiquarians at Delphi is a daimon 
in Hades, and eats the flesh of the dead clean to the bones. . . .His colour is 
a blueish-black, like that of the flies that infest meat, and he shows his 
fangs." Pausanias, z, 28. 
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all undergo change in spite of the special religious aversion 
to change, but all evolve by the same laws, their differences 
being invariably reducible to effects of environment. Of 
this the decisive proof is the fact that, under the very 
roof of a professed monotheism, there arose as aforesaid a 
secondary God-idea on the lines of a normal process of 
polytheism. The law of the process is everywhere an 
interposition of a new God, evolved by later psychosis, 
between the worshippers and the earlier God, so long as 
the God-idea remains a psychic need. Only the violent 
rupture with Christism, and the ensuing feud, prevented 
Judaism from obeying the law in the normal manner: 
what happened was that on the severance of the new cult 
from the old, the older deity was himself modified, with, 
for a time, somewhat grotesque results.^ But for Christists 
the new God stands to the old in the convenient relation 
that was normal in the original environment — that of son. 
Even as Apollo, and Athene, and Attis, and Herakles, and 
Dionysos, had to become sons of Zeus, and Merodach the 
son of Ea, and Khonsu the son of Amun at Thebes, and 
Mithra the son of Ahura-Mazda, the Judaeo-Greek Logos 
had to be the son of Yahweh, the anti- Judaic animus of the 
Gnostics failing to oust the already formed myth.* 

Such an evolution stands in all cases alike for the simple 
need of the worshipper who has ceased to relate fully to the 
old environment, and is appealed to by a cult coming from 
an environment like his own, or adapts his old God to a 
new moral climate. In the oldest systems known to us such 
modifications are seen taking place. Already in the Vedas, 
Indra, originally a God of thunder and storm, has been 
" touched with emotion " till he becomes of the order of the 
Beloved Gods, giving and receiving the love of men ;^ and 
still his cult was in its own sphere largely superseded by 
that of Krishna,* who could better be made to play the part. 

1 Cp. Hershon, OeneHs with a TaZmtUlical Commentary, 1883, pp. 1, 45, 
60, 98, 121, 124, 286, 268, 297, 380, 868, 868. 

a Cp. -4 Short HUtory of ChrUtianity, pp. 118-117. 

* Muir, Santkrit TexU, v. 103 »q. 

« Vishnu Purdna, B. y. cc. 10, 11, 12, 80 (Wilson's trans. 1840, pp. 522-6, 
588). Cp. Muir, Texts, iv, ch. ii, § 6. 
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In Egypt, again, Osiris is visibly made to meet the need for 
a " nearer God " by assuming new characteristics from age 
to age ;^ and yet, after millenniums of possession, he seems 
to have waned before Serapis, who in turn ceded, not 
without force, to Jesus.^ 

In the so-called '^ Aryan " religions the process is 
essentially the same. Apollo had to supervene on Zeus, as 
Zeus had done on Exonos ; and '' that father lost, lost his," 
in a suflficiently primitive myth. Where new culture-contacts 
follow each other rapidly, and the rites of one accredited 
Son-God fail to meet the newest psychic needs, another is 
given him as a brother; and so Dionysos, grouped in 
another triad, stands alongside of Apollo. This is accom- 
plished in spite of the most furious resistance of kings and 
men who see in the new cult only evil and madness ; till in 
time the priests of Apollo, who can have been no less 
resentful, give it a place in their chief temple.^ In all such 
developments, the new God partially supersedes the older ,^ 
whatever formalities be maintained ; and no further explana- 
tion is needed for the fact, so fallaciously stressed in some 
recent propaganda, that many savages recognise a Supreme 
God or Creator to whom they do not sacrifice or pray.* The 
Supreme God, so to speak, has retired from business, in 
virtue not of any superiority of character but of the law^ of 
divine superannuation. 

Nor is there any limit to the process of substitution save 
in the cessation of the need. All heresy, all dissent, is but 
a subsidiary phase of the process which in old time evolved 
new Gods. The early Church could live down the manifold 
imaginations of Gnosticism, because they were framed for 

1 Cp. Tiele, Egyptian Religion, Eng. tr. pp. llS-120, 139, 140, 167, 168, 
185, etc. 

> The Egyptian cults were forcibly abolished by Theodosius in 381. 

' Plutarch, De Ei ap. Delphi^ iz. Cp. Oirard, Le Sentiment religieux en 
Qrlee, 1869, p. 240. 

* Cp. Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, p. 103.; Maspero, Hut. ancienne, pp. 286-7; 
Jastrow, p. 118 ; Tiele, Egypt, Rel. p. 166. 

' Cp. A Short History of Freethought, p. 66 ; Christianity and Mythology , 
pp. 53 57 ; T. Williams, Fiji and the Fijians, 1858, i, 217 ; Ellis, Polynesian 
Researches, i, 324 ; Mariner, Tonga Islands, ii, 105-6 ; and cases cited by 
Krasinski, Sketch of the Religiotu History of the Slavonic Nations, ed. 1851, 
p. 13, and by Biichner, Force and Matter, Eng. tr. p 393. 

H 
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the speculative minds, and such minds tended to disappear 
as the intellectual decadence continued ; but only after long 
convulsions, desperate persecution, and much exhaustion, 
could it live down its more intimate heresies; and when 
Arianism and Manichseism seemed at length destroyed, it 
was only to arise again in new forms, philosophic on the 
one side, popular on the other. 

And the Gods survive in the ratio of their capacity to 
meet either order of need, or rather of the adaptive skill 
and economic address of their priests. Without such 
adaptation they are insalvable. In the orthodox Christian 
trinity, framed under Judaic restrictions, the Holy Spirit 
has been from first to last, technically speaking, a failure^ 
being for all practical purposes superseded by the Virgin 
Mother, and for all philosophic purposes merged in the 
Logos on the one hand and in the Father-God on the 
other. But just as Jesus tended to supersede Yahweh, so 
Mary in large measure tended to supersede Jesus, who is 
seen to have become more inaccessible and supernal as hia 
Mother was made in her turn to play the part of Mediator. 
There are even traces in later medieval art of a tendency 
to make Mary's mother. Saint Anna, take the place of the 
Father in a new trinity ; and the similar tendency to create 
a secondary trinity out of the human father and mother and 
son, Joseph and Mary and Jesus, is not yet exhausted.^ 
It depends upon the total fortunes of civilisation whether 
that tendency is realised, or is arrested by the culture-forces 
which are at present disintegrating all theistic thought. 

In fine, Christ-making is but a form or stage of God- 
making, the Christs or Son-Gods being but secondary Gods. 
Of necessity they are evolved out of prior material — the 
material, it may be, of primitive cults to which men 
reverted in times of distress and despair of help from 
the Gods in nominal power; but when the reversion 
persists the old material is transformed, and the result 
is a new God who, Antaeus-like, has fresh vitality through 
contact with the primary sources of religious emotion, but 

1 Cp. A Sliort History of Christianity, pp. 235-6. 
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is turned to the account of new phases of emotion, moral 
and other. Thus in the Hellenised cult of Bacchus, out of 
the very riot of savagery, the reek of blood and of living 
flesh torn by the hands and teeth of wine-maddened 
Moenads, there arises the dream of absorption in the God, 
and of utter devotion to his will, even as we meet it in the 
suicide-seeking transports of the early Christians.^ In the 
understanding of this secondary process lies the compre- 
hension of the history of what may be conveniently termed 
" culture-religion " as distinguished from the ** Nature 
religion" studied under the head of anthropology. In 
terms of this distinction we may say that hierology proper 
begins with the typically secondary Gods, where anthro- 
pology in the ordinary sense ends.^ But it is essential to 
a scieatific view that we remember there has been no break 
in the evolution, no supernatural or enigmatic interposi- 
tion ; and this will be sufficiently clear when we study the 
evolution of the secondary Gods in detail. 



' Gp. Girard, Le Sentiment reUgieux en Grlce, pp. 396-402. 
•^ Cp. Tiele, Ovtlines, p. 6. 



PART 11. 
SECONDAEY GOD-MAKING 

Chapteb I.— the sacrificed SAVIOUR-GOD 

§ 1. — Totemism and Sacraments. 

There is a fairly strong case for the view that the belief in 
a dying and re-arising Saviour-God, seen anciently in the 
colts of Adonis, Attis, Herakles, Osiris, and Dionysos, 
originated obscurely on one line in the totem-sacrcunents 
of savages, who ate a sacred animal in order to preserve 
their identity of species with it,^ and on another line in the 
practice of sacrificing by way of sympathetic magic a 
victim who, as such, became a God, but was not supposed 
to rise again in his own person.* It is not necessary, how- 
ever, for a rational comparison and appreciation of the 
historic cults, to establish these derivations, any more than 
to assume that either excludes the other. We should profit 
little by our knowledge of the manifold God-making powers 
of early man if we supposed that any given Saviour-cult 
could originate only in such a line or lines of descent ; and 
in point of fact the proposal to hark back to totemism 
seems to overlook the fact that a sacramental meal osten- 
sibly can originate apart from totemism. 

It is not plausible to suppose, for instance, that the 

^ Cp. Darkheim, Sur le totemisme, in L^Ann^e Sociologiquet 5e Ann^e, 
1902, pp. 114, 117 ; F. B. Jevons, Introduction to the History of Religion, 
1896, p. 154. A clear case of totem-sacrament was said to be lacking till 
the discovery of that of the Aruntas, discussed by M. Durkheim, and by Mr. 
Frazer in the preface to his second edition. But a case of the same order, 
apparently, is noted by J. G. Muller from the testimony of a traveller among 
Uie redskins in Arkansas. Geschichte der Amerikanischen Urreligionen, 2te 
Aufl., pp. 606-7. See also that cited by Bobertson Smith, Relig. of the 
SemiUSt p. 277, note. 

« Cp. Frazer, Golden Bough, 2nd ed. vol. iii, ch. iii, §§ 16, 16. 
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eating of bread in a primitive eucharist implied that the 
partakers originally had the corn for their special totem ;^ 
or (supposing the God Dionysos to have been a simple 
deification of the sacramental Soma or Haoma, as Agni 
was of the sacrificial fire),^ to conclude that the first Soma- 
drinkers made their ritual beverage on the score that they 
were of the grape or any analogous totem. Both induc- 
tively and deductively we seem rather led to conclude that 
totems might or might not be sacramentally eaten; and 
that animals like men might be sacramentally eaten with- 
out any reference to totemism. It is apt to be forgotten that 
at bottom the word " sacred " (hieros) = " taboo "; and 
that an animal might be made taboo for a variety of 
reasons — as being too valuable to kill, or as being unwhole- 
some, or as being for occasional killing only. 

On the difficult subject of totemism, the suggestion may 
here be incidentally offered that the totem was in origin 
merely the group's way of naming itself. Such group- 
names were as necessary as individual names ; and while 
a person could readily be labelled from the place of his 
birth or any family incident at that period, or by a physical 
or moral peculiarity, clans of the same stock could with 
difficulty be distinguished in the nomadic state save by 
arbitrary names, which could best be drawn from the list 
of natural objects. Indeed, it is hard to conceive how 
otherwise nomadic clans could first name themselves. 
What other vocables were available? Mr. Spencer's 
suggestion that totemism originated in misinterpretation 
of ntcAmames^ raises the difficulty that nicknames pre- 
suppose names. Mr. Spencer fully realises this in the case 
of individuals, but overlooks it in the case of the groupy 
since he apparently supposes the tribal totem -name to 



^ Mr. Jevons, however) appears to argue (pp. 115-117) that the first 
agriculturists were so only in virtue of having made totems of the cereals 
they cultivated. He explicitly suggests that the agricultural comes later than 
the pastoral stage " &ecatue animal preceded plant totems." On this view 
men of the bear or wolf or eagle totem could have neither crops nor herds. 

'^ Cp. Mr. Spencer's chapter (xxiii) on Plant Worship in Principles of 
Sociology, vol. i. 

» Principles of Sociology, Srd ed. vol. i, § 172, p. 327. 
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come through the nickname of an already-named individual. 
When we realise that for sheer lack of other words the 
early group could hardly have any name whatever save 
from a natural object, and when we so recast the explana- 
tion, the objection which meets the first form of the nick- 
name theory — that it ascribes too much latitude to verbal 
misunderstanding^ — falls to the ground. In the primitive 
state, we must presume, objects and actions were first 
named by onomatopceia, or else, sensations and actions 
being first so named, objects were metaphorically named 
from sensations and actions ;^ and so with attributes. A 
definite doctrine as to beginnings is hard to justify, and is 
not here essential : it suffices to realise that objects would 
be somehow named before individuals and groups were, 
whether or not individuals were named before groups. 
And while persons might readily be named or nicknamed 
Tall or Short, Straight or Crooked, Quick or Slow, tribes 
could only in rare instances be so distinguished ; while 
nothing would be more easy than for one clan to say to 
another, you are the Wolves, we the Bears ; you the Trees, 
we the Birds, and so on. 

Some such agreement would be necessary ; for the mere 
bestowal of names of whim or derision by groups or clam 
on each other — sometimes suggested as an explanation of 
the phenomenon — would yield a multitude of names for 
each group. The same difficulty meets Mr. Spencer's 
theory that the belief in animal descent came through a 
nickname, and the totem symbol from that. Mr. Spencer, 
I repeat, has not fully considered the special conditions of 
the naming of groups. His correction of common assump- 
tions as to the naming of individuals^ is important, though 
it is perhaps precarious in respect of the assumption that 
contemporary savage ways of naming children were primor- 
dial ; but there is a clear hiatus between his doctrine of 
individual names and nicknames, and his suggestion as to 



1 Frazer, Totemism, p. 95. 

' Cp. Cieiger, ContribuHom to the History of the Development of tlie Human 
Bace, Eng. tr. 1880, pp. 24, 28-29. 
5 § 170, p. 383. 
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tribal totem*names. He merely rejects other explanations 
without justifying his own. " Why," he asks,^ "did there 
occur so purely gratuitous an act as that of fixing on a 
symbol for the tribe ? That by one tribe out of multitudes 
so strange a whim might be displayed is credible. But that 
by tribes unallied in type and scattered throughout the 
world, there should have been independently adopted so 
odd a practice, is incredible." Now, the naming of groups 
is no more gratuitous or strange than the naming of indi- 
viduals : groups needed to name themselves and each other 
as such, just as individuals did; and as Mr. Spencer admits 
animal-nicknames to be natural,* he cannot well deny 
animal names to be natural in the case of clans or tribes. 
If there is anything certain about early man it is that he 
regarded animals as on a level with him, and all objects 
as possibly animate. For tribal purposes, then, these were 
the natural names. In no other way could groups speak 
about each other, at least when they became numerous. 
And until fixed dwellings or towns did away with the need, 
the expedient would subsist for the reason for which it began. 
This period, however, would be immensely long, and 
the memory of the genesis would infallibly be lost. Given 
the original circumstances, "verbal misunderstanding " was 
thus inevitable. When, that is to say, the comparatively 
early savage learned that he was " a Bear," and that his 
father and grandfather and forefathers were so before 
him, it was really impossible that, after ages in which totem 
names thus passed current, he should fail to assume that his 
folk were descended from a bear. The belief was inevi- 
table precisely because the totem was not a nickname, but 
a name antecedent to nicknames; and because descent 
from an animal was the easiest way of explaining or con- 
ceiving a " beginning " of men. And while some totem 
names might conceivably have been chosen by way of 
striking up a helpful alliance with an animal family,® the 

1 Note to § 176, p. 346. 2 §§ 179, I8I. 

' So Mr. JevoDB, Introd. to the Hist, of Religion, pp. 101-104. " The 
fundamental principle of totemism,'' he finally asserts (p. 120) *' is the 
alliance of a clan with an animal species." 
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fact that the list of totems includes sand, sparrows, pigeons, 
bats, and so on, is hardly open to that interpretation ; 
while the principle of simply naming from an already- 
named object seems to meet all cases alike. 

It would be distinctly difficult, on the other hand, to 
conceive that a sacramental eating of the totem was origi- 
nally a matter of course. To say nothing of the normal 
veto on the eating of one's own kin, the people whose 
totem was the sand, or the hot wind, for instance, must have 
been hard put to it to conform to the principle ; and while 
those of the centipede might contrive to accept it, the folk 
of the lion-totem must have found their sacrament pre- 
carious. While, again, in virtue of the primeval logic which 
regarded interfusion of blood as a creation of kinship, and 
the eating of lion as a way of becoming brave, the belief 
in the totemic descent, once set up, might at times lead to 
the practice of eating the totem, the eating of a lamb 
sacrament, on the other hand, is not plausibly to be so 
accounted for. There is, however, no difficulty in under- 
standing how the totem animal might come to be at once 
revered and shunned, or regarded as "unlucky" when met. 
For instance, a Basuto of the crocodile totem, who did not 
often see crocodiles, might naturally feel when he met one 
as " civilised " people have been known to feel when they 
see sm ancestor in a dream — he might take the meeting, that 
is, as a warning that trouble or death was about to overtake 
him. On the totem name had inevitably followed the belief 
in the totem ancestry, and the prohibition of the totem 
animal as food; and to both concepts attached all the 
hallucinations that early clustered around names. 

When, however, we come to deal with religions as dis- 
tinguished from religion, we are at a stage far removed 
from simple totemism, though many of the early hallucina- 
tions still remain in possession, as in the animal-Gods of 
Egypt and the animsJ-angels of Judaism. For our pur- 
pose of comparison and comprehension, then, we may 
fitly take up the conception of the slain Saviour-God as it 
existed, on the one hand, in the ancient cults amid w^hich 
Christianity arose, and as it has been found, on the other 
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hand, elsewhere and in later times in cults of a primitive 
cast. 

§ 2. — Theory and Ritual of Human SacHfice. 

The most remarkable of the Man-God-slaying cults which 
have come under what may be termed scientific observation 
while actually in force, is that which prevailed till fifty or 
sixty years ago among the mountaineer Khonds^ of Orissa. 
The first observer. Major Macpherson, was a man abnor- 
mally qualified in his day both for the study of the 
sacrificial rite and for its peaceful abolition ; and science 
owes him on the former head nearly as much as civilisation 
does on the latter. It would be hard to find an anthro- 
pological research before his day more marked by the 
scientific spirit. 

On the face of his report, there are various reasons for 
regarding the Khonds as a Dravidian race^ driven to the 
hills (where they subjugated other aborigines) by invading 
Oriyas ; cmd one of several grounds for surmising that their 
religion derives from ancient Central-Asiatic sources is the 
fact that, like the Chinese, they show great respect for 
parents and ancestors. One of their boasts is, or was, 
" that they reverence their fathers and mothers, while the 
Hindus treat theirs with contempt."^ Another reason is 
their rejection alike of temples and images. '' They regard 
the making, setting-up, and. worshipping of images of the 
Gods as the most signal proof of conscious removal to a 
hopeless distance from communion with them ; a confession 
of utter despair of being permitted to make any direct 
approach to the deity : a sense of debarment which they 
themselves have never felt."* Yet another reason is the 

^ The name is now often spelt Kandh or Khand. 

2 Cp. Elie Reclus, Primitive Folk, pp. 247-8 ; Tylor, Primitive Culture^ 
3rd ed. ii, 271. Dalton, Ethnography of Bengal, p. 243, classes the Ehonds 
as certainly Dravidian. 

8 Memorials of Service in India. From the Correspondence of the late 
Major S. C. Macpherson, C.B. Edited by his brother, William Macpherson. 
London, 1865, ^. 67. 

* Id. p. 103. It is open to question whether the psychological analysis 
here does not partly stand for the thought of the observer. Lack of art, and 
of permanent dwellings, may \fe the true explanation. See above, Pt. I, 
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fact that they had no official priesthood, the function 
being open to anyone who felt called to assume it, and 
went through the normal preliminary symptoms of a state 
of trance. 

Politically they were governed in general by patriarchs, 
patriarchal councils, and popular assemblies; and there was 
no trace of Christian influences — the very existence of the 
tribes having been unknown to the Government before 
1835. Their religious system was a normal polytheism, 
with a Supreme Creator God, known as Boora Pennu^ or 
Light God, at the head. Under him were Tari Pennu, the 
Earth Goddess, and certain second-class deities of natural 
or social forces, as rain, vegetation, increase, hunting, war, 
and boundaries. Next came the deified sinless men of the 
first age, who were the tutelary Gods of tribes and septs ; 
and under these ranked a multitude of local spirits, all 
named Gods, who presided over villages, houses, hills, 
fountains, streams, forests, and so forth. With the second 
order of Gods was ranked Dinga, the judge of the dead 
and allotter of retribution, who has some appearance of 
being taken over from another cult. 

It was to Tari, the Earth Goddess, that human sacrifices 
were offered ; and from the fact that they occurred only 
among certain tribes, who theoretically admitted the 
inferiority of Tari to Boora, but gave her their chief 
devotion and credited her as the Boora-worshippers did 
Boora with raising fallen man from misery and introducing 
civilisation, it may be inferred that the cults were originally 
independent. To the last, the sect of Boora regarded 
human sacrifice ** with the utmost abhorrence as the con- 
summation of human guilt, and believed it to have been 
adopted under monstrous delusions devised by Tari as the 

oh. ii, and cp. the Memoinalsj p. 106, n., as to similar phonomena among 
mountaineers in Siam. See also Lubbock, Origin of Civilisation^ 5th ed. 
p. 374, as to the lack of temples and images among the Malagasy, the wild 
tribes of Cambodia, the Toorkmans, and other races of Siberia ; and Tamer, 
Nineteen Years in Polynesia, 1861, p. 88, as to the primitive Tannese, who 
"have no idols." 

' Dr. John Shortt, "Contribn. to the Ethnology of Jeypore " in Trans, of 
Ethnol. Soc. N.S. vol. vi. (1868), p. 271, gives the names of the two deities in 
another district as Bona Peimu and Tari Peimu. 
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mother of falsehood, with a view solely to the final destruc- 
tion of her followers."^ It is told of Boora, too, that he 
interfered, through a minor God, to substitute a buffalo for 
a man as an oblation to Tari.^ 

The common relationship of exogamous tribes, who are 
constantly at war yet habitually intermarry,^ is the apparent 
explanation of such a permanent schism. But it seems 
not impossible that the sacrificial cult was originally that 
of a conquered race; and that a section of the Khonds 
adopted it from them, as so often happens where a primitive 
rite or mystery practised by aborigines is able to appeal 
to later comers.* It was from an apparently subject race 
who participated in the cult that the Tari-worshipping 
Khonds purchased their human victims.^ 

As normally practised, the rite was not totemistic,® but of 
the nature of ** sympathetic magic," and the purpose was 
to promote agricultural fertility ; but it was also resorted 
to as a special means of propitiation in the case of a 
pestilence or other sign of divine displeasure, such as a 
calamity in the family of a chief ; and individual families 
similarly made propitiation for individual disaster. The 
victim, called the meiixihy or tokkiy or keddi^ was in all 
cases either purchased from the procuring caste (who at 
times kidnapped children from the plains for the purpose) 
or bred as a hereditary victim, a number of families being 
set apart and cherished for the purpose, so that he — or she, 
for it was often a woman — was either personally willing to 

^ Macpherson, p. 98. Cp. p. 131, and Shortt, as cited, p. 271. 

^ Maqpherson, pp. 108, 109 ; Shortt, as cited. 

» Macpherson, p. 69. 

^ See Memorials, p. 124. The Sect of Boora represent that the Tari- 
worshippers, debased by her tuition, lived like savages ** until by intercourse 
with us, as in receiving wives, they became civilis^i " (p. 110). But tribes 
of the Boora-worshippers practised female infanticide (p. 113). 

* Id, pp. 65, 114, 115. 

^ In one case, where au Elephant-God was worshipped, the victim was 
fastened to and swung by the proboscis of a wooden elephant, and thus 
identified with the God (Campbell, as cited below, pp. 51, 126). This rite 
may have been totemistic ; but where the Earth-Goddess was figured as a 
bird, and the Earth- God as a peacock, these creatures were not sacrificed 
(Id. pp. 61, 64). 

"^ Meriah is the Oriya word ; the others are Khond terms. The former 
probably means '* messenger " — the victim being a messenger to the deity. 
Dalton, Ethnography of Bengal, 1872, p. 29. 
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be slain on religious grounds or was the property of the 
sacrificers. As it was the universal conviction that the 
meriah became a God by the act of sacrifice, there was no 
difficulty in keeping up the supply ; and in times of famine 
Ehonds would sell their own children as victims, con- 
sidering the sacrificial death a highly honourable one. 

The special religio-ethical feature of the rite was the 
universally accepted doctrine that the victim must be 
" bought with a price,"^ and died " for all mankind/' not 
merely for the Khonds ;^ and this view was set forth in the 
ritual, though it also expressed distinctly the local demand 
for greater wealth. An odd feature of it was that, although 
the flesh of the slain victim was cut up into shreds so that 
a piece might be buried in every field, the recited myth told 
that Tari demanded blood because when the earth was soft 
mud she made it firm by the blood she dropped when she 
cut her finger.^ And there was put in her mouth the 
injunction : '^ Behold the good change ! cut up my body to 
catnplete li."* It thus appears that originally the victim 
had represented the Earth Goddess herself ; and it may be 
that the pretence of drying up the soft mud was a magical 
device to put the evil spirits of drought on a false scent. 

The sacrificial rite lasted three or five days. On the first, 
the meriah' 8 hair, previously kept long, was shaved off — save 
in cases where it had been shorn ten or twelve days before — 
and the people passed the night in a licentious revel.^ On 
the second, he was carefully bathed and newly clothed, 
taken in procession to the sacred (cmd taboo) Meriah grove, 
where he was fastened to a stake,^ seated, and anointed with 
ghee, oil, and turmeric (red dye), decorated with flowers, 
and worshipped during the day by the assembly, who again 

1 Shortt, as cited, p. 273; Campbell, p. 52. 

« Macpherson, pp. 98, 115, 116, 117, 122. 

' Shortt, p. 271; Macpherson, pp. 121, 124. 

* Macpherson, p. 121 ; Shortt, p. 271. M. Elie Beclus {Primitive Folk, 
pp. 312-313, 31&-317) makes the doctrine more explicit, saying that according 
to the Ehond legend ** Tari had intended each time to submit to the sacrifice 
in her own person," saying, ** 1 am the meriah : 1 come to be immolated,** 
and that her worshippers in each case persuaded her to accept a proxy. 

^ Macpherson, pp. 107, 117, 118 ; Shortt, as cited. 

' Sometimes placed between two shrubs. Macpherson, p. 118. 
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spent the night in debauchery. On the third day he was 
given milk to drink, and the final act of ritual and sacrifice 
began. At this stage we are struck by the importance of 
the priest : " a great and fitly instructed priest alone can 
officiate "; and it is to be gathered from the accounts of the 
Jauni, as well as from the ritual, (1) that he was traditionally 
a celibate and recluse, parading his auterities and securing 
sanctity by personal uncleanness ; (2) that it was primarily 
his function to brave the curse of the sacrificed and deified 
victim ; and (3) that it was thus the priestly influence that 
maintained the sacrifice. Four days after the sacrifice of 
the meriah there was sacrificed a buffalo, of which the 
remains were left for the vieriah's spirit — apparently a 
surrogate for the human sacrifice,^ which on this view had 
been re-established after having been abandoned. The 
ritual, however, was so framed as to distribute the respon- 
sibility over the village headman or patriarch and the body 
of the people. On the one hand, the victim reproached his 
flayers while avowing the belief that he was made a God 
by the act ; on the other hand, the priest and the headman, 
pleading this, defended themselves by reciting the cir- 
cumstances under which he was purchased and dedicated, 
he consenting as a child. The idea seems to have been 
to set forth thoroughly both points of view, so that there 
should be no misunderstanding about the religious nature 
of the act, and the responsibility of the entire community 
for it ; but whether by way of sympathetic imagination on 
the part of some ritual-making priest, or by simple adoption 
of the actual language of some past sufferer, the victim in 
one form of the ritual was made to invoke a curse upon the 
priest, while the latter declared that it was he, as minister 
of the Creator God, who gave the death its virtue, and 
threatened to deprive the resisting one of a place among 
the Gods.^ Finally, he was placed in the cleft or split 
made in a long branch of a green tree, which was made 



^ Macpherson, p. 130. Cp. p. 108, as to the buffalo sacrifice to Boora 
Penna. 

*^ Macpherson, pp. 120-7. An abbreviated aoconnt of the ritual is given 
in J. M. Ludlow's British India j itt Races and its History ^ 1858, i, 25-30. 
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to grasp his neck or chest, the open ends being closed and 
tightly tied so as to imprison him in the wood, and make 
as it were a cross, of which he was the upright; and it 
appears to have been at this stage that there occurred one 
of the most significant acts in the entire ritual. It being 
essential that the victim should finally not resist, his arms 
and legs, or, where the arms were sufficiently secured, the 
legs only, were broken, save in cases where the end was 
attained by drugging him with opium or datura.^ This 
accomplished, the priest slightly wounded the victim with 
an axe, and the crowd instantly cut him to pieces, leaving 
untouched the head and intestines. These, after being 
carefully watched in the interim, were next day, in some 
cases, burned to ashes with a whole sheep ; and the ashes 
were spread over the fields, or laid as a paste over the 
houses and granaries. In the same spirit, the portions of 
flesh were solemnly carried to the participating villages, 
religiously divided among the people, and buried in the 
fields, each man placing his piece in the earth '^ behind 
his back without looking." 

Upon this ritual there were many local variations. 
Major-General Campbell, who had followed Macpherson 
in the Ehond agency, tells of a form of the rite in which 
the victim was Jirst drugged, then taken to the place of 
execution, where his head and neck were placed in the cleft 
of a strong split-bamboo, the ends of which were secured 
and held; whereafter the priest with his axe broke the 
joints of the legs and arms, and the sacrifice was con- 
summated by the people in the usual frightful way.^ In 
yet other cases, according to M. Elie Beclus, the two 
methods of preventing the victim's struggles were combined. 
*' She must not die in her bonds, since she dies voluntarily, 
of her own freewill, as they say. He [the priest] loosens 
her from the stake, stupefies her by making her gulp down 
a portion of opium and datura, then breaks her elbows and 

' Shortt, p. 274 ; Macpherson, p. 119. The main details are confirmed by 
Major-General Campbell (Narrative of Thirteen Years^ Service among the 
Wild Tribett of Khoiidistany 18G4) who, following the report of Mr. Russell, 
describes the victims as being '* stupefied with toddy" (pp. 54-5). 

-^ Narrative cited, pp. 112-113. 
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knees with the back of the hatchet."^ Other variations are 
noted in the use of the drug ;^ and in different districts 
the entire sacrifice varied. Thus among the Eotaya hill 
tribes the victim was taken before the image of the Earth 
Goddess, and rice, coloured (red) with turmeric, was thrown 
on his hair, while he was kept under the influence of 
opium. In this case the victim had enjoyed special 
privileges for an unspecified period, all his wishes being 
granted, and every woman in the village being at his 
command as a concubine. No quasi-crucifixion is specified, 
the victim being simply stabbed " in the stomach,'' and the 
blood used to bathe the idol, whereafter he was cut to 
pieces by the crowd.^ In yet another case (at Ramgherry 
and Lutchampore) the victim was placed in irons, new 
clothed, made drunk with arrack, and forced into the 
''temple" of the Goddess, a hole three feet deep. There 
his throat was cut and his head cut off ; the remains being 
covered with earth and with a pile of stones. When the 
next victim was to be sacrificed, the hole was cleared out 
afresh for the purpose. 

In this district occurred yet another variation. Every 
third year two victims were sacrificed in honour of the 
Goddess ; and, whether thus triennially or annually, at 
Bundair in Jeypore there were sacrificed to the Sun-God at 
one festival three victims, '' one at the east, one at the west, 
and the third in the centre of the village."^ In this case 
each victim was tied by the h^r to a post near his grave, 
over which he was suspended horizontally with the face 
downwards, his legs and arms being held outstretched by 
the assistants.'^ He was then beheaded, and the head, 

^ Elie Beolus, Primitive Folkj Eng. tr. p. 319. In the matter of references 
M. Beolas is notably careless, and I have been unable to trace all of his 
authorities. His own special studies, however, give his synopsis a measure 
of authority. The poverty of our English works of reference in regard to 
India is more surprising tban the laxities of M. Beclus. 

2 H. B. Rowney (Wild Tribes of India, 1882, p. 106), following RusselPs 
report (cited by Campbell, pp. 54-^5), says: "On the day before tJie rite he 
[the victim] was stupefied with toddy and bound at the bottom of a post "; 
and that on the day of sacrifice he was again intoxicated and anointed with 
oilj which those present wiped off and put on their own heads. See p. 106 
as to the method of suffocation. 

» Shortt, pp. 274-5. * Shortt, p. 276. 

^ On this method cp. Dalton, Ethnography of Bengal, 1872, p. 292. 
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stuck on the stake, w^s there left to decay. A further 
variation was in the direction of the principle that the 
infliction of pain made the sacrifice specially efficacious. 
In some districts the victim, after being exposed on a 
couch, and led in procession round the place of sacrifice, 
was put to death by slow burning, or by applying hot 
brands to the body on a sloping pyre, and tortured as long 
as possible, '' it being believed that the favour of the Earth 
Goddess, especially in respect of the supply of rain, will 
be in proportion to the quantity of tears which may be 
extracted."^ It is needless to recapitulate the further 
variants at any length. ''Victims were stoned, beaten to 

death with tomahawks or heavy iron rings ; they were 

strangled; they were crushed between two planks;^ they 
were drowned in a pool in the jungle, or in a trough filled 

with pig's blood Sometimes the victim was slowly 

roasted ; sometimes he was despatched by a blow to 

the heart, and the priest plunged a wooden image into the 
gaping wound, that the mannikin might be gorged with 
blood.^*^ All that is constant is the principle of a redemptory 
bloody sacrifice. But by way of synopsis it may be noted 
that there prevail certain principles of procedure and 
symbolism, especially (1) that of stupefying or laming the 
victim to secure apparent acquiescence ; (2) the counter- 
principle of the need either for suffering as such or for such 
suffering as shall cause the victim to weep much — a con- 
ception belonging to sympathetic magic ; (3) the anointing, 
and the consequent sanctification of the oil ; (4) the deifica- 
tion of the victim ; (6) the according to him of remcurkable 
^ privileges, sexual and social ; and (6) a certain propensity 
to the symbol of the cross. The use of an intoxicating 
drug, it should be added, is again specified in the case of 
the old sacrifice of a youth by the Brahman tribe called 
Earhada to the Sakti Goddess.^ It need hardly be added 

1 Macpherson, pp. 118, 130 ; Shortt, p. 274. 

' For this see Campbell, as cited, pp. 57-^. 

> Reclas, Primitive Folk, pp. 81^^20. M. Reclus always speaks of the 
single victim as a woman, but either sex served. 

* W. Crooke, The Popular Religion and Folklore cf Northern India, 1896, 
ii, 170-1, dting Sir J. Malcolm. 

I 
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that human sacrifices were at one time fairly common in 
India among the Aryan as well as the Dravidian races ;^ 
and that there occurred elsewhere voluntary sacrifices of 
men as well as of women.^ On the other hand, however, 
we note that, while the destined child victim among the 
Khonds went about freely, in some cases at least the adult 
victim was kept fettered, though well fed, in the house of 
the village patriarch.^ 



§ 3. — The Christian Crucifixion. 

To those who have not realised how all religion has been 
evolved from savage beginnings, it will seem extravagant 
to suggest that the story of the Christian crucifixion has 
been evolved from a practice such as those above described. 
And yet the grounds for inferring such a derivation are 
extremely strong. Some doubt has been cast, not quite 
unjustly, upon such inferences in general, as a result of 
criticism of Mr. Frazer's ingenious guess that the gospel 
crucifixion incidentally reproduced the features of the 
sacrifice of a mock-king in the Perso-Babylonian feast of 
the Sacaea. The vital difl5culty of such a theory is that it 
takes the episode as historical on the strength of detailed 
narratives which give no hint of such a coincidence as is 
surmised, and which, if true narratives, could not conceiv- 
ably omit to record it had it occurred. 

But scientific hierology is not held down to that theory, 
which, in any case, seeks to account only for certain features 
of the crucifixion story, notably the mock-crowning and 
the scourging. These features are indeed probably to be 
explained through the analogies to which Mr. Frazer points, 



^ Cp. Crooke, li, 167, 820, and his authorities, with essay by Prof. H. H. 
Wilson in J<mr, of Roy. Asiat. Soc, vol. xiii (1852), pp. 96-107. 

^ Malcolm, Central Indian ii, 210, cited by Crooke. 

' Hunter, Oris$a, ii, 97 ; Shortt, as cited, p. 273. Major-General Campbell, 
whose attempts to discredit some of Macpherson's statements recoiled badly 
on himself, states first (p. 53) that merukhs " are seldom subjected to any 
restraint,** and again that "when of age to understand for what purpose 
they are intended they are chained ; two had been years in chains ; one so 
long that he could not recollect ever having been at liberty '* (p. 57). 
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though not on his assumption of a historical episode ; but 
there are other features, such as the cross itself, and the 
resurrection, to which the clues lie, unemphasised, in other 
sections of Mr. Frazer's survey ; and there are yet others 
which he has not ostensibly studied. Some of these are 
illuminated by the rite of human sacrifice among the 
Khonds. Their placing of the victim, for instance, in a 
cleft bough in such a way as to make a living cross,^ 
wherein the God is as it were part of the living tree, is a 
singularly suggestive parallel. But no less so is the detail 
as to the breaking of the victim's arms and legs, to make 
him seem unresisting, and the substitution of opium as 
being less cruel. 

This last principle is found to have been acted on by the 
Karh&da Brahmans of Bombay. In their secret human 
sacrifice, described by Sir John Malcolm, the unsuspecting 
victim — often a stranger long hospitably entertained for 
the purpose — was drugged ; and in his drugged state was 
led three times round the idol of the Goddess, whereafter 
his throat was cut.^ Yet again, the same principle is 
found so far away as Mexico, where, in one annual sacrifice 
to the Fire-God, the victims were painted red like the 
Khond meriahy and a narcotic powder was thrown in their 
faces. They too were subjected to special suffering, being 
thrown into the fire before being sacrificed with the knife 
in the usual way.^ And in the Mexican sacrifice, also, the 
God was expressly represented by a tree, stripped of bark 
and branches, but covered with painted paper. 

Let us now take the Christian parallels. 

In the fourth gospel it is told that after the death of 
Jesus on the cross, in order *' that the bodies might not 
stay on the cross on the Sabbath,'' the Jews '* asked of 
Pilate that their legs might be broken and they might be 
taken away." But the soldiers broke only the legs of the 
''two others," these not being yet dead: Jesus they spared, 

^ This detail la preserved in a surrogate sacrifice of a pig in Polynesia. 
See below, § 8. 
3 Czooke, Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India, 1896, ii, 170-1. 
» Clavigero, History of Mexico, Eng. tr. ed. 1807, B. vi, § 84 (i, 806-7). 
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piercing his heart with a lance, ** that the scripture might 
be fulfilled: A bone of him shall not be broken/' The 
other gospels say nothing on this point ; but ^11 four tell of 
the offering of a drink, and the first two synoptics mention 
it both before and after the act of crucifying. In Matthew, 
" vinegar mixed with gall " is offered beforehand, and 
refused after tasting ; and a sponge of vinegar is offered, 
apparently in sympathy, after the cry of Eli, Eli. In the 
first passage the text has evidently been tampered with ; 
for the Vulgate and Ethiopic versions, the Sinaitic, Vatican, 
and Bezan codices, and many old MSS., read wine for 
vinegar, while the Arabic version reads myrrh for gaU.^ 
In Mark, more significantly, the first drink becomes ** wine 
spiced with myrrh,** and is refused without tasting ; and 
here the commentators recognise that the purpose was 
presumably to cause stupefaction, and so lighten the 
suffering.^ In Luke, this detail entirely disappears, and 
the vinegar offered on the cross is given in mockery. In 
John also, only the drink offered on the cross is mentioned ; 
and of this it is said that *^ When Jesus had received the 
vinegar he said. It is finished.'* Then follows the detail as 
to the breaking of the legs. 

It is needless here to challenge afresh the historical 
value of the conflicting records, wherein a slight detail, of 
no historical importance, enters only to take varying forms 
for symbolical reasons. What we are concerned w^ith is the 
source of the symbolism. One compiler clearly knows of a 
drink offered before the crucifixion, and implies that it was 
intended to cause euthanasia, for he notes that it was 



» Cp. Varior. Bible, Alford's Greek N.T., Blackader's N.T., McCIellan»s 
N.T., and Gill's Exposition on Mt. xxvli, 34. 

^ According to several Talmudic passages, the Jews gave to any man about 
to be executed " a grain of frankincense in a cup of wine," and ihe tradition 
runs that the ladies of Jerusalem gave this to the doomed ones. Gill's Expos, 
on Mk. XV, 23, citing T. Bab. Sanhedrin, fol. 43, 1 ; Benidbar Babba, sect. 
10, fol. 198, 4, etc. Cp. Hershon, Oenens with a Talmudical Commentary ^ 
1888, p. 150, note 10. But if this were so, the practice was extended to 
executions from sacrifices. It cannot have originated as an amelioration of 
a punishment of which the first purpose was to cause suffering. In any case, 
there is no suggestion that any drink was offered to the two thieves : here we 
are deaJing with a sacrificial ritual in which only the central victim is a 
true sacrifice. See below, § 9. 
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refused. The divine victim must be a conscious sufferer. 
A later compiler ignores altogether this detail, and notes 
only that the slayers tormented the victim with a drink of 
vinegar. Both details alike are un-Boman,^ for the torment 
was trivial, while the narcotic would be inconsistent with 
what was meant to be an exemplary punishment. The 
theologising fourth gospel, in turn, makes the victim accept 
the drink of vinegar as the last symbolic act of sufferance ;' 
but then suddenly alludes to a detail not specified by the 
others — a concluding act of limb-breaking, from which the 
divine victim escapes for dogmatic reasons, the fact of his 
death being made certain by a lance-thrust in the side. 
We must infer that the limb-breaking was known to occur 
in certain circumstances, and that the writer or an inter- 
polator of the fourth gospel saw need to make it clear that 
the bones of the Messiah remained unbroken. He being, 
according to the fourth gospel, the true paschal sacrifice, it 
was important that the law as to the Passover should in 
him be fulfilled.^ 

On what data, then, did the different evangelists proceed ? 
What had they under notice ? Not an original narrative : 
their dissidence is almost complete. Not a known official 
practice in Roman crucifixions ; for the third gospel treats 
as an act of mockery what the first and second do not so 
regard ; and the fourth describes the act of limb-breaking 
as done to meet a Jewish demand, which in the synoptic 
narrative could not arise. Mere breaking of the legs, 
besides, would be at once a laborious and an inadequate 
way of making sure that the victims were dead ;^ the spear- 

^ Joaephus indeed tells (IFarK, v, 11, § 1) that during the siege of 
Jerusalem the Romans cruci^ed vast multitudes of the Jews who sought to 
escape, first scourging them, and then torturing them in different ways ; but 
this is expressly declared to be an act at once of military vengeance and of 
terrorism, whereas the drink of vinegar was either a mere trifling insult or an 
act of relief. 

< Psalm Ixix, 21, would lead Jews so to regard such a draught. 

3 Exodus xii, 46 ; Num. ix, 12 (cp. Ps. xxxiv, 20, where " the righteous" 
would be held to apply to the Messiah). This very law points to memories 
of the act of limb-breaking in sacrifice. 

^ The statement of Lactantius {Div. Itist. iv, 26) that it was usual for the 
executioners to break the bones of those crucified is without foundation, 
and is confuted by the absence of the detail from the synoptics. The 
crurifragium, or punishment by limb-breaking, was quite a different thing. 
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thrust would be the natural and the sufficient act; yet 
only one victim is speared. Only one hypothesis will meet 
the whole case. The different narratives testify to the 
existence of a ritual or rituals of crucifixion or quasi- 
crucifixion, in variants of which there had figured the two 
procedures of breaking the legs of the victim and giving 
him a narcotic. Of these procedures neither is understood 
by the evangelists, though by some of them the latter is 
partly comprehended; and they accordingly proceed to 
turn both, in different fashions, to dogmatic account. 
Their conflict is thus insoluble, and their testimony alike 
unhistorical. But we find the psychological clue in the 
hypothesis of a known ritual of a crucified Saviour-God, 
who had for universally-recognised reasons to appear to 
suffer as a willing victim. Being crucified — that is, hung 
by the hands or wrists to a tree or post, and supported not 
by his feet but by a bar between his thighs — he would tend 
to struggle (unlike the Ehond victim, whose arms were 
free) chiefly with his legs; and if he were to be pre- 
vented from struggling, it would have to be either by 
breaking the legs or by stupefying him with a drug. The 
Khonds, we have seen, used anciently the former horrible 
method, but learned to use the latter also. Finally, 
the detail of the spear-thrust in the side, bestowed only 
on the ostensibly divine victim, suggests that in some 
similar ritual that may have been the mode of ceremonial 
slaying. We have but to recognise that among some of 
the more civilised peoples of the Mediterranean similar 
processes had been sometimes gone through about two 
thousand years ago, and we have the conditions which 
may account for the varying Gospel narratives. 

§ 4. — Vogue of Human Sacrifice. 

Given i\i% prima facie fitness of the hypothesis, however, 
there at once arises the question. What positive evidence 
have we for the existence in the Mediterranean world of 
any such man-sacrificing ritual about the beginning of the 
Christian era ? 
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Let US first take the direct contemporary or other ancient 
testimony. Broadly speaking, it shows the practice of 
human sacrifice to have been at no distant time universal. 
Lusitanians,^ Gauls,* and Teutons^ alike, at the period of 
their contact with the Romans, normally sacrificed to their 
Gods captives and prisoners, sometimes by burning,^ some- 
times by hanging,^ sometimes by crucifying,^ sometimes by 
throat-cutting or other letting of blood.^ Among some 
tribes of the more easterly Galatae^ and the MassagetsB^ 
and other Scythians^^ the same usages were reported ; and 
while human sacrifices had in the time of Herodotus long 
ceased to be offered in Egypt,^^ the memory of them was, 
to say the least, sufficiently fresh among the Greeks and 
Romans.^ The stories of King Athamas, called upon by 
the Delphic oracle to sacrifice his firstborn son Phryxos,^ 
and of King Lycaon who sacrificed a child to Zeus,^* tell 
of a once recognised conception and practice ; and those of 
the sacrificing of three Persian boys to Dionysos Omestes 
at the battle of Salamis,^ and of seven children by the 
Persians to the God of the Underworld when they were 
entering Greece,^® are equally significant. Among the 
Eretrians and Magnesians, again, sacrifices of human 
firstlings were said to have been anciently offered." 

Such practices gradually died out, and are held to have 



1 Strabo, iii, 3, §§ 6, 7. 

^ Cicero, pro, M. Fonteio^ xiv ; Csasar, De Bello GalUco, vi, 16 ; Lactantius, 
Div. Iwt. i, 21 ; Strabo, iv, 4, § 5 ; Dionysius Halicarn. i, 38 ; Pomponius 
Mela, iii, 2 ; Lucan, i, 444-5 ; Tertullian, Apologeticus, ix. 

' Strabo, vii, 2, § 3 ; Tacitas, Germaniay ix, xxxix ; Procopius, Bell. Goth, 
ii, 15. Other testimonies are collected by Grimm, Tetitonic Mythology, EDg. 
tr. i, 44-6. 
^ E,g.t among the Gauls, as described by CaBsar. 
^ Paulas Orosius, v, 16 ; Procopius, as cited. 
" Among the Gauls. Strabo, iv, 4, § 5. 

^ Among the Cimbri (Strabo, vU, 2, § 3) and Scythians (Herodotus, iv,62). 
« Diodorus, v, 32. » Herod, iv, 94. w Herod, iv, 108. 

" Herod, ii, 45, 119. Cp. however, Diodorus, i, 88 ; Plutarch, Itis and 
Osiris, xxxi ; and Ghillany, Die Menschenopfer der alten Hebrder, 1842, pp. 
lia-117. 

12 Cp. Ovid, Fasti, v, 621, 629 ; Lactantius, Div. Inst, i, 21 ; Aeneid, x, 
517, 520 ; Macrobius, Saturnalia, i, 7 ; Plutarch, Quaest. Roman. 83. 
^ Apollodorus, i, 9, §§ 1, 2; Herodotus, vii, 197; Pausanias, ix, 34. 
^* Pausanias, viii, 2. Cp. iv, 9. 

^ Plutarch, Themistocles, xiii. They were said to be nephews of Xerxes. 
i« Herodotus, vii, 114. " Plutarch, De Pyth, Orac. xvi. 
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subsisted latterly in only one or two places in the civilised 
parts of the Roman Empire ;^ but it is on record that only 
in the time of Hadrian was the annual human sacrifice to 
Zeus abolished at Salamis in Cyprus ;^ and the possibility 
of either secret or open survivals in Asia Minor in the first 
century would thus seem to be considerable. 

To begin with, we have Strabo's account of human 
sacrifice as being practised in his time by the primitive 
Albanians, who lived south of the Caucasian mountains 
and west of the Caspian Sea, in the land watered by the 
Cyrus and the Araxes. Under the high-priest of the Moon- 
Goddess were a number of ^* sacred" slaves (hierodouloi); 
and when one of these became divinely possessed and 
wandered alone in the woods he was seized, bound with 
sacred fetters, and maintained sumptuously for a year. 
When the festival day came he was anointed with a 
fragrant ointment, and slain by being pierced to the heart 
with a sabred lance through the side. Auguries were then 
drawn from the manner of his fall, and the body was carried 
away to a certain spot and ceremonially trampled upon by 
all as a means of purification.^ Here we have a sacrifice 
corresponding in one notable detail to one of the gospel 
narratives, and having other marked features in common 
with other well-known rites of human sacrifice. In the 
annual spring sacrifice at Salamis, again, the victim was 
led thrice round the altar (as in the rite of the Karhada 
Brahmans), then pierced by the priest with a lance, and 
the corpse was finally burned on a pyre.* 

Later testimony brings us closer to civilisation in the 
same period. TertuUian is not the best of witnesses, and 
when he asserts that children are secretly sacrificed by 
non-Christians in Carthage in his own day,^ he is but doing 
what he denounces the pagans for doing as against his own 
sect — publishing a rumour which had never been investi- 
gated. But when he tells that children were publicly 
sacrificed to Saturn as late as the proconsulship of Tiberius, 

1 Cp. Grote, Part i, c. 6 (i, 119, twte, ed. 1888). 

^ Lactantius, as cited ; Porphyry, Be Ahstin, ii, 56. ^ Strabo, xi, 4, § 7. 

* Eusebius, Prap, Evang. ir, 16. * ApologeticuSt ix. 
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who therefore ** crucified-' a number of priests on the sacred 
trees beside their temple, he is sapng something that 
squares with a good deal of testimony as to Semitic prac- 
tices. Thus we have the explicit record^ that Hamilcar 
sacrificed his own son at the siege of Agrigentum, 407 b.c, 
and the many testimonies^ as to wholesale sacrifices of 
children among the Carthaginians. There is good evidence 
that an annual sacrifice of a boy to Kronos had anciently 
taken place at Tyre, but that it was given up, the citizens 
refusing to renew it when the city was besieged by 
Alexander ; and the writer who records this also asserts 
that the Carthaginians maintained the practice of one 
annual sacrifice till the destruction of their city.^ To the 
same effect, Pliny alleges^ that the victim was annually 
sacrificed before the image of Hercules — that is, Melkarth. 
Even the lack of agreement as to dates of cessation is a 
proof that such usages could subsist without exciting much 
concern in the more civilised sections of the Roman 
empire — not an astonishing thing when there is reason to 
suspect that they are not wholly extinct in sequestered 
places in British India.^ Among the Arabs, it seems 
certain, human sacrifices subsisted in the generation 
before Mohammed.^ 

In view of the importance of this point to our inquiry, 
it has to be remarked, first, that there is no clear record of 
the date of cessation of the human sacrifices in the Thargelia 
at Athens. The historians pass over these matters with no 
apparent sense of the social and moral significance of such 
a problem. Grote does not so much as mention the 
Thargelia in connection with the practice of human sacri- 
fice ; and even Mr. Prazer'' remarks that " the Athenians 
regularly maintained " a number of possible victims, with- 
out suggestmg any period for the usage. Professor Mahafify, 



^ Diodorus, xiii, 86. 

^ Cited above, p. 59. Cp. Varro, in Augustine, De Civ, Deiy vii, 19. 
» Quintas Curtius, iv, 3, § 38. * HisU Nat. xxxiv, 4, § 26. 

^ Crooke, Popular Heligion and Folklore of Northern India^ 1896, ii, 171. 
^ Cp. Weil, Biblical Legends of tlie Mussulmaiia, Eng. tr. 1846, p. 63 ; 
Curtiss, Primitive Setnitic Religion To-day, 1902, p. 209 and context. 
7 O. D, iu, 126. 
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on whom as a culture-historian the problem pressed, makes 
a notable admission. " I think," he writes, "that Aristo- 
phanes alludes to this custom as bygone, though the 
scholiasts do not think so ; but its very familiarity to his 
audience shows a disregard of human life strange enough 
in so advanced a legal system as that of Athens."^ The 
fact seems to have been that where criminals were con- 
cerned no notion of humanity or illegality came into play. 
The horror of Themistocles at the demand that he should 
sacrifice captives of princely blood at Salamis^ is really no 
ground for thinking, as does Professor Mahaffy, that he or 
any other Athenian would wince at putting a criminal to 
death by religious rites ; and such usages, ceasing to be 
called human sacrifices, may have subsisted long after the 
Periclean period. 

Secondly, there is reason to infer from the uneasy 
language of Pausanias^ that human sacrifice to Lycaean 
Zeus was still performed in his time during periods of 
prolonged drought ; and, as we shall see, there are mor& 
explicit albeit doubtful assertions as to its continuance at 
Rome at a still later period. 

Among the barbarians, too, there were cannibal sacra- 
ments. Herodotus tells that his " Androphagoi " were the 
only people among the Scythians who ate human flesh ;^ but 
he also asserts that " when a Scythian overthrows his first 
enemy he drinks his blood "; that when the Scythians 
make solemn covenants they mix their blood with wine 
and drink thereof ;^ that the Massagetse sacrifice their aged 
kinsmen and eat their flesh f and that the Issedones eat the 
flesh of their dead fathers, mingled with animal flesh, at a 
grand banquet.^ Of the ** Indian '' Callatians and PadsBans 
he gives similar accounts.^ From such testimony it appears 
that an anthropophagous sacrament could subsist among a 
people not generally given to cannibalism ; nor does it 

^ Social Life in Greece, Srd ed. p. 239, citing the Ranae, 732 ; Hipponax, 
Fr, 4-9, ed. Bergk ; Archilochus, Fr. 113 ; Ister, Fr. 33, ed. Miiller. 

'^ Gp. Plutarch's stories concerning Pelopidas (oc. 20-26) and Agesilaus (c. 6). 

3 vii. 38. Gp. Augustine, De civ. Dei, xviii, 17, and Frazer, G,B. iii, 149» 
note. * iv, 106. « iv, 70. 

« i, 216. ' iv, 26. « iii, 88, 99. 
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appear from Herodotus that even the Androphagoi were 
at all shunned by other tribes. Substantially following 
Herodotus, Pomponius Mela, in the chapter in which he 
mentions the Androphagoi and SacsB, tells of some in 
their region who hold it best to slay nothing, and of some 
who, when a near relative is growing weak through age or 
sickness, slay him as a sacrifice and hold it fa» et maxime 
pium to eat of their bodies.^ Pomponius* geography is 
certainly of the wildest ; but it is sufficient to note that he 
locates these sacramentalists in the region of Nysia, of 
mount Meros, sacred to Jove, and of the cave in which was 
nourished Father Liber. As there is no doubt that the 
ancient Akkadians and later Babylonians sacrificed their 
first-bom children,^ there need be none as to similar prac- 
tices among later Asiatic barbarians. 

Returning to the civilised pale, we have the terse 
testimony of Pliny that among the Druidical rites sup- 
pressed by Tiberius had been one in which hominem 
occidere religiosissimum erat, inandi vero etiam salubernmum.^ 
On this Pliny declaims, in the imperialistic manner, that 
nee satis astimari jwtest, qiuintuin Romanis debeatur for 
ending such horrors. Yet we have not only the record of 
the early burying alive of four alien men and women in 
the Forum Boarium of Rome, 216 b.c.;* we have also 
Pliny's own avowals that only in the year 657 of Rome 
(97 B.C.) was there passed a senatus-consultus forbidding 
human sacrifices;^ and that despite this there had been 
seen in his own time {etiam nostra aetas vidit) such a 
sacrifice,^ in the form of the burying alive of two aliens of 
a nation with whom Rome was at war. We have also the 
inuendoes of Horace"* and Juvenal® to the effect that even 
in their own day ancient savageries, such as the sacrifice 
of boys by slow starvation, could be performed in private, 
as well as the records of the sacrifice of two soldiers of 

1 De Htu orbis, iii, 7. Cp. Strabo, xi, § 6 ; vii, 8, § 9. 

2 Tiele, Hist, camparSe des anciennes religions, trad. Fr. p. 247 ; Sayce, 
Hibbert Lectares, p. 78. 

» Hist. Nat,, XXX, 4. * Livy, xxii, 67. 

« Hist. Nat. XXX, 3. « Id. xxviii, 3. 

f Epod. V, 12, 3a-39. » Sat. vi, 548-552. 
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Julius Caesar to Mars,^ and of the slaying of three hundred 
of the enemies of Augustus as a sacrifice to the deified 
Julius.^ Lastly, Suetonius explicitly asserts that the dread- 
ful rites of the Druids, which Pliny declares to have been 
.abolished by Tiberius, were not put down till the time of 
Claudius, and in this connection he adds that only under 
Augustus were those rites forbidden to the citizens of 
Rome.® Here, again, the divergence of the testimony tells 
of indefinite possibilities of survival for bloody rites, even 
near the centre of government.^ 

On the general question, for the rest, we have from 
Porphyry, without dates, a list of cases of human sacrifices 
formerly practised by the Greeks, as in Rhodes, Chios, 
Tenedos, Salamis, Crete, Athens, and Sparta, no less 
than by Egyptians, Arabs, and Phoenicians.*^ And not only 
Porphyry, but Eusebius^ and Lactantius'^ speak of the 
sacrifice of a man to Latiarian Jove as being still practised 
in their time. Of the eating of sacrificed human victims 
Porphyry gives no cases, merely speaking of the act as 
abhorrent; but Tertullian is again more explicit and, at 
the same time, very circumstantial. **At this day," he 
writes, "among ourselves {isthic) blood consecrated to 
Bellona, taken in the palm from a punctured thigh, is 
given to her sealed ones " — i.e., her initiates.® His further 
allusion to the practice of drinking the blood of slain 
gladiators as a remedy for epilepsy, suggests many further 
possibilities of the same kind. 

' Dio Cassius, xlii, ^4. '^ Suetonius, Aug. xv. 

^ Suetonius, ClaudiuSy xxv. 

* The late resort to human sacrifices by Elagabalus (Lamprid. Heliogab. 
ec. 7, 8) is spoken of as an innovation, and is not further traced ; but its 
toleration suggests that the principle had not become obsolete. The story 
preserved by Eusebius {Hist. Eccles, vii, 10) that Valerian was led by the 
" chief of the Egyptian magi " to resort to child sacrifice is clearly a pious 
fiction. The story against Nero (Sueton. 36) is more probable. 

» De Abstiiientiay ii, 64-67. Cp. cc. 8, 27, 51. 

6 In laude Constantini, c. 13 ; Praep. Evang. iv, 16. 

7 Lactantius, i, 21, says only sanguine humano colitur. Porphyry (66) says 
they slay a man (<r0a^6/ieyor Avdponrop). The victim was probably a criminal, 
dying as a gladiator. Cp. Tertullian, Apologeticiis, ix, and Ghillany, Die 
Memchenopfer der alien Hebriier, 1842, pp. 112-113, note, , The shrine was 
of Etruscan ^foundation. 

*» ApologetictiSf ix. 
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§ 5. — The Divinity of the Victim. 

On the classic side there is thus abundant evidence as to 
the practice of human sacrifice, and some as to sacramental 
cannibalism, in the historic period ; but what the theory * 
finally requires is either the sacrifice of a victim who, as 
being specifically divine, is the subject of a eucharist, or 
the proof that such a eucharist could be combined with 
the sacrifice of a divine victim. Of the former conception 
we have already seen a clear trace in the sacrifices . 
of the Albanians to the Moon-Goddess ; and for fuller ^ ^ ' 
light we turn first to the cult of Dionysos. Not only is 
there the story of the substitution of a goat for a boy in 
the sacrifice to Dionysos at Potniae,^ but there is the com- 
bined significance of (a) the myth of the rending of the 
divine boy Dionysos, in the form of a bull, by the Titans ;* 
(b) the fact that in the ritual-mystery the worshippers tore 
a live bull to pieces with their teeth ;^ (c) the peculiar 
Dionysiak ritual at Tenedos, where a gravid cow was 
treated as a woman in labour, and her calf, devoted to 
the God, was made to wear the tragic cothurni, while the 
slayer was formally pursued with stones and had to fly into 
the sea ;^ (d) the actual rending of men as Dionysiak sacri- 
fices at Chios and Tenedos f and {e) the peculiar procedure 
in the Athenian Bouphonia or religious "murder of the ox,"* 
where the ceremonial flight of the slayers, their repudiation 
of guilt, and the solemn trial and condemnation of the 
weapons used as being the guilty things, all go to show 
that the ox represented either a divinity or a human 
victim, or the former by development from the latter.'^ 

^ Pansanias, ix, 8. , 

^ Pausanias, viii, 37 ; Nonnus, DionyncLcaj vi, 205. 

3 Firmicas Maternus, De errore •profan, relig, vii. Lactantius, Div, Inst, 
i, 21 ; Clemens Alexandr. Protrept, ii ; Plutarch, De Ei^ ix ; 'ins and Osiris, 
XXXV. See the whole mythology collected by Mr. Frazer, G. B. ii, 160, sq. 

^ Aelian, De not, animal, xii, 84. Gp. Robertson Smith, Relig, of the 
Semites, p. 455 ; 2nd ed. p. 300. 

^ Porphyry, De Ahstinentia, ii, 65. 

» Paasanias, i, 24, 28 ; Porphyry, De Abstin. ii, 29-30. 

~ See the argument of Mr. Frazer, G. B. ii, 294-5 ; and the remarks of 
MM. Hubert et Mauss, Essai sur le sacrifice^ in L^Ann^e Sociologiqtte, 
2e Ann^, 1899, pp. 68-69. 
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From another side we see the same principle at work 
in the old Theban sacrifice to Ammi,^ wherein the ram, the 
symbolic and sacred animal of the God, never otherwise 
sacrificed, was on the annual festival-day of the God 
offered up to him, the skin being placed on the God's statue. 
As Herodotus tells the story, there was then brought beside 
the image of Amun an image of " Herakles," presumably 
Khonsu, the Son of the God in the Theban Trinity f where- 
after '^ all who are in the temple beat themselves in 
mourning for the ram, and then bury him in a holy 
sepulchre." Whatever may have been the parts played 
by father and son respectively in this rite, it is clear that 
the slaying of the ram — presumptively a lamb — represented 
the death of the God, whose resurrection would necessarily 
follow, like that of Osiris. Another rite practised in the 
worship of the Syrian Goddess indicates in a different way 
the original connection of an animal sacrifice with a human 
sacrifice and a sacrament. In the Syrian ritual, the 
stranger who came to sacrifice had to offer up a sheep, of 
which he partook, on whose skin he knelt, and whose head 
^ he placed on his in the act of supplication.^ The symbolism 
is here fairly complete. And in yet another rite, that of 
the sacrifice and sacramental eating of a camel among the 
Sinaitic Arabs of the fourth century,* it was clearly avowed 
that the 3'oung white camel was a substitute for a human 
sacrifice, young and beautiful captives being the preferred 
victims. In this case the blood of the wounded camel was 
drunk by the tribesmen, and the animal was cut to pieces 
and instantly devoured raw. That at a remote period the^ 
human victim was so eaten, it is difficult to doubt. ^ 

Proceeding on the maxim that the myth is always long 

^ Herodotus, ii, 42. 

3 Cp. Wilkinson's note in Rawlinson's Herodotus, vol. ii, p. 78. The 
identi£cation, however, is not certain. Osiris was " the child " at Thebes 
(Renouf, Hibbert Lectures, 2nd ed. p. 84); and Horns hasHeraklean features 
(Tiele, Egypt, Rel. p. 42). 

3 Lucian, Dea Syria^ Iv. Gp. Robertson Smith, Rel, of the Semites^ p. 455. 

* See the story of l^ilus as given by Prof. Robertson Smith, BeHgian of 
the Semites, pp. 263, 320, 342 sq. 

^ The argument of Prof. Robertson Smith to the contrary (p. 345) is quite 
inconclusive. That the human sacrifice was not eaten in the fourtn century 
is no proof that in more savage times it was not eaten. 
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posterior to the rite which it pretends to explain, we must 
suppose that before the composition of the legends con- 
cerning the Titans and the birth, death, and rebirth of 
Dionysos, such a primitive rite as the legend describes had 
actually been performed. Between a ritual in which the 
victim is torn to pieces for burial in the fields, and one 
in which the victim is eaten by the worshippers, there 
is a process of development to be accounted for. Two 
hypotheses are open. The Khond rite may be a modifica- 
tion of an original ritual of cannibalism ; or the ancient 
Dionysiak rite may stand for a transformation of the 
typical rite, in which, an animal having been substituted 
for a human victim, the eating of it became a means 
to communion with the God whom the animal mystically 
represented. Broadly speaking, one process is as likely as 
the other; and both have evidently taken place. While 
the Ehonds did not eat their human sacrifice, the Gonds, 
a kindred Dravidian race, actually did ; and many medieval 
and modern instances of kin-eating and other ritual canni- 
balism are on record.^ We may therefore conclude that 
anciently the human sacrifice was normally eaten, as it 
was by the semi-civilised Mexicans at the time of the 
Spanish conquest. It is in fact certain that anthropophagy 
has been practised in all parts of the world in the savage 
and semi-civilised stages;^ and it is highly probable that 
cannibalism persisted long in its religious form after it 
had ceased to be a normal practice: the rationale of 
the act being, not that men to the last offered the Gods 
that which they commonly liked for themselves, but 
that they held it a sacred experience to continue to eat 
what they believed the God to eat.^ On the other hand, 

1 Frazer, G, B, ii, 241 ; Hartland, Legend of Pers&us, ii, 245-6 and ch. 13. 

« Cp. Prof. Joly, Man before Animals, Eng. tr. 1883, pp. 341-351 ; Leiour- 
neau, Sociology, Eng. tr. B. iii, ch. 12 ; Spencer, Principles of Sociology, 
3d ed. 1, 265 ; A. B^ville, ProlSgomhnes, p. 183 ; J. G. Mailer, Amerikan. 
UrreligUmen, p. 629; Maury, La Terre et V Homme, 4e ^. pp. 751-2; 
Lubbock, Prehistoric Times, 5th ed. p. 177 ; Peschel, The Races of Man, 
Eng. tr. 1876, pp. 161--4. 

3 J. G. Miiller, aa cited, p. 632. See W. Schneider, Dte Naturvdlker, 1885, 
1. 195-200, for the theory that religious cannibalism began as an imitation 
of the supposed practice of the Gods. Cp. Peschel, as cited, p. 164. 
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the recoil from cannibalism which everywhere marks the 
rise of hmnanity would, in the more civilised Asiatic states, 
lead on one hand to the setting apart of criminals for the 
human sacrifices, and on the other to the substitution of 
an animal, which, partly in virtue of survivals of totemism 
and partly in virtue of the current conception of all sacrifice,^ 
could pass as the representative and incarnation of the God, 
and would at the same time serve for the typical sacramental 
meal, but no longer in a totemistic sense.^ 

A certain difficulty arises as to the use of criminals for 
sacrificial purposes. In view of the nearly universal prin- 
ciple^ that the sacrifice must be pure and without blemish, 
a criminal would seem to be the last man to suit the part ; 
and among the Mesopotamian Semites a genuine and 
precious sacrifice was anciently insisted on/ But it is 
found that in primitive communities the act of execution 
'^ constantly assumes sacrificial forms'';^ and it is told of 
the Battaks of Sumatra that they ate all their executed 
criminals, without any other resort to cannibalism, the 
relatives of the executed man being entitled to the best 
pieces.^ Here there would seem to be a clear survival of 
an anthropophagous sacrament, as it can hardly be supposed 

Prof. Robertson Smith similarly argues that Arab sacrifices were neither 
gifts to tiie Gods nor — even in the sacrifice of first-born sonB — offerings of 
what was most precious to the sacrificer, but offerings of the most sacred 
kind of victim, as the sacred blood of the species there flows purest and 
strongest {Bel. of Semites^ 2nd ed. note E, p. 465). 

^ MM. Hubert et Mauss, in their valuable Essai sur le »acrijUe {L* Annie 
Sociologique, 2e Ann^e, 1S99), seem to argue that sanctify was in all 
cases wholly conferred on the victim by the ritual. This was certainly the 
rule, but there were exceptions, notably in the case of human victims. 
The essential point is that every victim had something divine {Id, p. 127). 

2 Gp. Frazer, G. B, ii, 488-9, as to the sacrament of the sacred ram among 
the Kalmucks. 

' The Spartans seem to have made a partial exception. Plato, Alcib. ii. 
Cp. as to the later attitude, Athensus, viii, 67 ; Malaohi, i, 7, 8, 13. 

* Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, p. 78 ; Tiele, Hist, ccmparee, p. 247 ; Smith, 
Relig. of the Semites, p. 343. 

'^ IU)bertson Smith, Religion of the SemUeSy p. 351, note, Gp. Maorobins, 
SatuniaUa, iii, 7 ; Dionys. Halicam. ii, 10 ; E. O. Miiller, Dorians, Eng. tr. 
i, 354-5, and Bamsay, Rom. Antiq. 1851, p. 309. It seems clear that the 
barbaric mind regarded the executed criminal very much as it did the enemy 
in battle; and the " devoting" of captured enemies as sacrifices is anciently 
common to Hebrews, Teutons (above, § 4), American indigenes (below, Part 
IV, § 5), and Bomans (Livy, viii, 10). 

« Maury, La Terre et VHomme, 4e ^dit. pp. 751-2. 
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that people not otherwise cannibalistic would desire to 
devour an executed relative for the sheer pleasure of eating 
human flesh. The view that the criminal was a proper 
sacrifice, in fact, might readily grow out of the fact that 
the earlier victims had been normally captives. If an 
enemy of the tribe from without could suf&ce, so, it might 
be argued, would an enemy of the tribal law from within, 
he being, besides, one of the God's own people. And 
among the Aztecs, accordingly, we find the law decreeing 
that thieves who' had stolen gold and silver — thieves 'par 
excellence, so to speak — were an'nually sacrificed with the 
regular victims to the God Xipe, patron of the goldsmiths. 
Like many other victims, they were flayed, and the priest 
wore their skins, thus figuring as the God in their persons.^ 

We have, again, the record of Caesar that in the wholesale 
human sacrifices of the Gauls the offering up of those who 
had committed thefts or other crimes was considered ^' more 
grateful to the immortal Gods "; but that ** when the supply 
of that species fell short, they descended to sacrifices of the 
innocent."^ And there is reason to think, with M. de 
Belloguet,^ that the peculiar sacrifices in question (in which 
numbers of men were burned alive in large simulacra) 
were derived from some early Carthaginian or other 
Phcenician cult. 

Finally, we have the express statement of Porphyry that 
in the annual sacrifice of a man to the ancient Semitic 
deity Eronos at Rhodes, a prisoner condemned to death 
was selected and kept till the Eronian festival, when he 
was led outside the city gates and, Aamn^ been given wine 
to drink, put to death.* Here we have at length a close 
parallel in the Mediterranean world to what we have seen 
reason to regard as a typical detail in the gospel mystery- 
play.^ The Kronian victim at Rhodes we know cannot 

1 Clavigero, History of Mexico, Eng. tr. ed. 1807, B. vi, § 30 (i, 297). 

> De Bello Gallieo, vi, 16. » G^nie gaulois, pp. 190, 203. 

* De AhsHnentiay ii, 54. Mr. Frazer, (G. B. iii, 149) reads "made him 
drunk with wine,** which goes somewhat beyond the Greek, oIpov rorUrayTei ; 
but it is clear that some degree of stupefaction is understood. 

'^ In the Arab sacrifice described by Nilus, the sacrificers drank wine with 
the victim (Smith, p. 344, note), but this act may have had another signi- 
ficance. 
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have been originally a criminal ; and it is much more likely 
than not that he originally personated either the God 
Kronos,^ or, as seems most probable, the " only-begotten 
son ** leoud, whom in a Phoenician mjth^ Kronos is said to 
have sacrificed after dressing him in royal robes. To this 
clue we shall return after a further survey. In the mean- 
time, we may take it as established that the original 
purpose of the rite was not held to be defeated by the 
selection for sacrifice of a prisoner sentenced to death. 

Thus, though it does not seem to be clearly proved that 
the victims put to death in the Thargelia festival at Athens 
were latterly criminals,^ it is highly probable that they were. 
Early religion looked to the physical side of sacrifice ; and 
if the criminal were whole, no question of his fitness would 
arise for primitive worshippers.^ In one Greek sacrifice, 
indeed, that performed at Leucadia, an *' ugly or deformed 
person " seems to have been chosen as the victim.^ When, 
again, the developing religious consciousness became capable 
of shrinking from the anomaly of calling a criminal *' sacred/' 
there was, as we shall see later, a symbolical way out of the 
difl&culty. 

Symbolism, too, would further the modification of the 
sacrificial meal. Long before the more civilised peoples 
revolted from the act of human sacrifice, they would recoil, 
we must suppose, from the act of anthropophagy ; and in 
regard to many rites of human sacrifice we find stories of 
substitution of animals and of waxen images by order of 
humane kings.^ For the rest, the turn of mind which 
made myths out of the misunderstood survivals of totemism 

1 So Mr. Frazer, G. B., iii, 149-150. 

* Preserved by Eusebius from Philo of Byblos, PraeparaHo EvangeUca, 
iv, 16. 

3 Cp. Frazer, G. B, iii, 125, and art. TJiargelia in Smith's Diet, of Antiq. 
The victim " cast out " at Massilia in a similar rite is expressly described as a 
poor man who sold himself for a year's keep (Petronius ap. Serv. in Virg. 
^n., iii, 57) ; and as poor men can be thus bought to undergo the death 
penalty in China to-day, they may have been so purchaseable at Athens. 

^ One exception will be found noted below. Part II, ch. ii, § 14. 

B Frazer, as last cited. Gp. Schomann, Griechische Alterthumery ii, 226, 
as to the resort to criminals for human sacrifices. 

• Porphyry, De Abetin. ii, 55. Above, p. 66. And op. Macrobius, Satur- 
naliat i, 7. 
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would have no diflSculty in finding reasons for eating any 
given animal in the worship of any given God. Thus the 
worshippers of Dionysos could feel they were commemo- 
rating the dismemberment of the God when they ate the 
raw flesh of a bull or a kid ; other devotees ate a young 
dog ;^ and further symbolic modification easily followed, on 
lines common to many pagan cults. 

§ 6. — The Cannibal Sacrament. 

Given such a modification, however, we have to reckon 
with a tendency that is seen to have been chronic in 
religious history — the tendency, namely, to revert to a 
foreign or archaic form of sacrifice or mystery in times of 
national disaster and uncertainty.^ It is expressed alike in 
the Soman resort to eastern and Egyptian Gods in times, 
of desperate war, in the revival or preservation of the cults 
of subdued races,^ in the multiplication of magical rites 
for decaying civilisations, and in the chronic reversion 
during times of excitement to palmistry and other modes 
of fortune-telling.* And that the idea of religious anthro- 
pophagy prevailed in the early Christian world is obvious 
from the central ritual of the cult, where the formulas: 
" Take eat, this is my body "; ** Drink ye all of it, for this 
is my blood," cannot conceivably be other than adaptations 
from a mystery ritual in which a sacrificed God so spoke 

1 Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxiz, 14. Cp. Robertson Smith, Rel. of Semitet^ 
p. 273. In a dog-sacrifice by hill tribes In India, the victim is first druffged 
with spirits and hemp, then killed with sticks and stones. So elsewhere 
with a buffalo. Crooke, Popular Religioti and Folklore of Northern India, 
1896, i, 173. In such cases there is a strong presumption that the animal is 
a surrogate for a human being. 

^ Cp. Robertson Smith, Semites, p. 339 ; Granger, The Worship of the 
Romans, 1895, p. 300 ; Gibbon, ch. ii, Bohn ed. i, 41 ; ch. xxxiv (iii, 554) ; 
Boissier, La Fin du Paganisme, i, 31 ; Mariner, Tofiga Islands, 3rd ed. i, 
190, 300 ; J. Williams, Narrative of Missionary Enterprises, 1837, p. 649 ; 
^ys, Celtic Britain, 2nd ed. p. 69 ; and above, p. 59. 

3 Cp. K. O. Miiller, Introd, to Mythology, Eng. tr. pp. 169, 193-4 ; 
2 Kings zvii, 26 ; Herodotus, ii, 171. 

* Such a revival was noted among upper-class people in England in con- 
nection with the extensive volunteering for service in South AMca in 1899- 
1900 ; and there are clear traces of it in every age. 
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/ by the mouth of his priest.* In the fourth gospel we have 
an amplification in the same sense, the act of symbolical 
anthropophagy or theophagy being made the means to 
immortality : — 

''I am the bread of life I am that living bread, 

which came down out of heaven ; if any man eat of 
this bread he shall live for ever ; yea, and the bread 
which I will give is my flesh, /or the life of the tvorld. 

Except ye eat the flesh of the Bon of Man and 

drink his blood, ye have not life in yourselves. He 
that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath 
eternal life; and I ivill raise him up at the last day. 
For my flesh is true meat, and my blood is true drink. 
He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood abidHh in 
me and I in him.''^ 

The very repetitions are ritualistic ; we have them in the 
ritual of the Khonds, and in the ritual of the pre-Christian 
Mexicans.^ 

Now, the eucharist stands both in the myth and in the 
nature of the cult in the closest relation to the act of 
human sacrifice ; and to explain the latter without reference 
to the former is .to miss part of the problem. For the com- 
pilers of the fourth gospel, as. we have noted, the Crucified 
One is the final and universal paschal sacrifice, being slain 
at the time of the paschal lamb-eating, whereas in the 
synoptics he had previously partaken thereof. And that 
this conception existed among the JudsBO-Christists before 
the gospels were written is clear from the book of Revela- 
tion, where we have a Judaic writer of the early days of 
the Gentile schism* identifying Jesus with the Alpha and 
the* Omega = the Almighty, and at the same time with 
'' the Lamb that was slain," and that has seven horns and 
eyes, like the symbol of Mithra, the slain God actually 
appearing as a Lamb in the vision. Thus in the Jesuine 
eucharist, as in so many others, there is embodied the 

^ See Mr. Frazer, G. £., 2nd ed. ii, 184, and refs., as to the priests of 
Attis at PessinuB and Borne. The usage was widespread, being found among 
the aboriginal magicians of California, and in several of the cults of pre- 
Christian Mexico. See J. G. Miiller, AmerikanMche Urreligionen^ pp. 77, 
493, 577. 

2 John vi, 48-56. ^ Cp. Sahagun, passim, * Cp. Rev. ii, 9; iii, 9. 
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primitive countersense of the God eating himself, in that 
the sacred or sacrificial animal which he eats is his own 
manifestation. There could not well occur in respect of 
the lamb the further myth-evolution seen in some other 
cults, as in that of the goat-eating Dionysos, where " we 
have the strange spectacle of a God sacrificed to himself 
on the ground that he is his own enemy.'' But the primary 
principle is the same: whether through totemism or 
through an early application of the zodiacal principle, 
making the spring sacrifice consist in a lamb because the 
Sun is then in the constellation of the Ram-Lamb, the 
lamb stands for the God ; and '^ as the God is supposed to 
partake of the victim offered to him, it follows that, when 
the victim is the God's old self, the God eats of his own 
flesh."^ In the gospel legend this happens by a double 
necessity, inasmuch as the God must found his own 
eucharist before his death. 

It was doubtless by way of refining upon the earlier 
practice of flesh-eating that in the synoptics the God is 
made to call the bread his flesh ; though in the course of 
the supper he presumptively ate of the prescribed flesh of 
his special symbol and representative, the lamb. In the 
same way the Mithraists, whose God was symbolised by 
both the bull and the lamb, had a sacred meal of bread and 
wine and one of bread and water, though the God is 
normally figured as slaying the bull, and a lamb was at 
certain times eaten in the mysteries.^ So in the mystical 
eucharist of the Egyptians, wherein the divine beings ** eat 
the God Bah [God of the water-flood] and drink the drink 
offerings,"^ the ** cakes and ale " so constantly mentioned 
in the funeral ritual clearly stand for bread and wine as 
symbolising flesh and blood, the cakes being made of white 
grain, and the ale from red grain.* The worshippers of 
Dionysos inferribly did the same when his worship was 
linked to that of Demeter or Ceres, the Corn-Goddess, and 
in his cult in turn the wine was mixed with water.^ But it 

1 Frazer, G. B. ii, 167. ^ See below, Part III, MithraUm, §§ 6, 9. 

» Book of the Dead, ch. Ixv, Badge's tr. pp. 120, 156. 

* Id. ch. cxxiv, tr. p. 187. " ChrUtianity and Mythology, p. 392. 
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is on record that though some Christian worshippers in the 
second century and later, whether imitating the Mithraists 
or proceeding on general ascetic principles, substituted water 
for wine in the normal sacrament (a mixture of wine and 
water being the common usage) ,^ an actual lamb was in 
many churches anciently sacrificed and eaten at Easter, and 
that when that usage ceased a baked image of a lamb was 
substituted.^ And vestiges of both customs survive to this 
day in the practice of the Catholics of Italy, wherein an 
actual body of a lamb as well as a confectionery image is 
blessed by the priest, with the Easter eggs, and sometimes 
bread.® 

There were in reality two ideals in the early Church: that 
set forth by a number of the Fathers down to Augustine, 
according to which the ritual of the Holy Supper is purely 
mystical ;^ and another, resting on the natural feeling that 
the ritual language was gratuitously fantastic if taken as 
wholly mystical. This, the realistic view, founds on the whole 
historical analogy of sacrifice, which always meant a com- 
munion with the God in partaking of a common meal, and 
often, further, a partaking of the God under the form of his 
animal or human representative — this after the principle of 
totemism, if ever present in the particular cult, had been 
long overlaid by a later mysticism. 

In short, if men ate the paschal sacrament of the Lamb 
by way of eating the God, they were doing what was pleasing 
to the God; and if they further regarded the God as 
incarnate in human shape, they were equally entitled or 
committed to eating him in that form. But are we then to 
suppose that in any Mediterranean population about the 
beginning of the Christian era a religious sect could sacrifice 



* Binghftm, Antiq. of the Christian Church, B. xv, ch. ii, §§ 5, 7. 
3 Hatch, Hibbert Lectures, p. 300. 

' Order of Divine Service for Easter, according to the ute of the Church of 
Rome (Art and Book Company: London), 1899, p. 99. The offices of 
*' Blessing of the Houses — the Lamb— the Eggs " are not given in the official 
Office of Holy Week according to the Roman Rite, published by Washboume, 
London, 1896. 

* Augustine, De Doctr. Chr. iii, 16, § 24 ; Justin Martyr, Dialogue with 
Trypho, xli ; Clemens Alexandr. Padagogns, i, 6 ; Tertullian, Against 
Marcion, iv, 40. 
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a human being and afterwards sacramentally eat of the 
flesh ? In the records of the man-sacrifice of the Babylonian 
SacsBa or Zakmuk, to which Mr. Frazer looks for the original 
of a rite copied by the Jews in their Purim feast and 
incidentally applied to the execution of a historic Jesus, 
there is no trace of a subsequent anthropophagous or other 
sacrament ; any more than of a rite of resurrection. Yet 
such a sacrament would seem to be primordial; and the 
idea of resurrection, developed as a doctrine of individual 
immortality from the primary conception of the annual 
revival of vegetation, had become part of the mystery 
rituals of Osiris and Dionysos, and of the Eleusinia, long 
before the Christian era. 

It is the same doctrine that we find in pre-Christian 
Mexico, particularly in the worship of Huitzilopochtli, 
concerning which a discerning mythologist of the last 
generation noted that the practice of making from dough 
and seeds and children's blood small images of the God, 
which were treated like human victims and eaten, signified 
his death and the eating of his body : — 

** Whereas the God dies, it must be religiously and 
as a sacrifice; and whereas the anthropomorphic God 
dies, he dies as a human sacrifice according to the 

established usages his heart is cut out and his body 

eaten as was done in every human sacrifice. Was the 
thought thereby signified that the God, when his body 
was eaten, became part thereof, and so communicated 
himself? Doubtless, but not abstractly, metaphysi- 
cally, or at all Christianly or morally, but simply on 
his Nature side, which is the essence of the Feast- 
God. In seeds he gives his body to nourish his 

worshippers Broadly, the God entertains the 

sacrificer at the sacrifice through the sacrificial meal ; 
and when the slave, as so often happens, represents 
the God to whom he is sacrificed, the eating of his 
flesh is an eating of the God's."^ 



* J. G. MuUer, Geschichte der amerikanuchen Urreligionen, 2te Aufl. 1867, 
p. 606. 
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§ 7. — The Semitic Antecedents. 

In view of such an evolution, which may or may not 
have a historical connection with the old Asiatic rite seen 
surviving among the Khonds and Gonds, we may perhaps 
infer where we cannot trace the development that preceded 
the reduction of the Jesus myth to its present form. An 
important light is also thrown on the problem by the 
speculation of Mr. Frazer, inasmuch as it indicates clues 
which are not affected by the miscarriage of his actual 
theorem ; and to these we may profitably turn. 

Mr. Frazer's hypothesis is that the " mockeries " of the 
crucifixion represent the application to the case of Jesus of 
the usages of the Perso-Babylonian festival of the SEWsea,^ 
which he is disposed to identify with the very ancient New 
Year festival known as the Zakmuk or Zagmuku.^ From 
this he holds the Jews to have derived their (certainly 
post-exilic) feast of Purim, of the origin of which such a 
fictitious account is given in the bodk of Esther, whereof 
the Esther and Mordecai strongly suggest the God-names 
Ishtar and Merodach. Purim, in its main features, 
resembles alike the accounts given of the Sacsea and those 
given of Zakmuk ; and the suggestion is that the Jews, 
in borrowing the festival, may have copied from the 
Babylonians the Saceea practice of putting to death at that 
date '^a malefactor, who, after masquerading as Mordecai, in 
a crown and royal robe, was hanged or crucified in the 
character of Haman." This in itself is not incredible ; 
nor is it unlikely that the fast which precedes the feasting 
of Purim was, in Babylon, a ceremonial mourning for a 
God or demigod who died like Tammuz or Adonis, and 
like him rose again on the third day. Then comes the 
suggestion that Jesus was crucified in the character of 
Haman. 

Now arises, however, tffe problem as to dates. Purim 

^ Mentioned by Berosus, as cited in AtfaenaBus, xiv, 44 (p. 639 C); and 
by Dio Chrysostom, Orat. iv, p. 6 (Ed. Dindorf, vol. i, p. 76). 

^ Mentioned in recently recovered cuneiform inscriptions. See Sayoe, 
Hibbert Lectures, pp. 64-68. 
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occurred in the middle of the lunar month of Adar, the 
last of the Jewish sacred year, which, says Mr. Frazer, 
" corresponds roughly to March." In Conder's Handbook, 
as it happens, it is made to run from January 28th to 
February 25th, leaving (for us) an interval of eleven days 
unaccounted for between the end of the year and the 
beginning of the next, which sets out with 1st Nisan=8th 
March. What the Jews did to round the cycle was to 
insert a thirteenth lunar month seven times in nineteen 
years. This intercalary month was presumptively placed 
at the end of the year, with the effect of retarding the New 
Year and making Nisan (also called Abib=ripe ears) run 
into our April. The practical point for us, then, is that 
there were several weeks between Purim and the Babylonian 
Zakmuk, which fell "early" in Nisan. Doubtless the 
Jews put Purim earlier to prevent its clashing with their 
Passover, which was originally a spring festival of the same 
order. But then the Sacaea, according to Berosus, fell in 
the Babylonian month of Lous, which answers 4io July;^ 
and Jesus, again, is crucified at the Passover, which occurs 
in the middle of Nisan, the lamb being set apart on the 
10th, while ** unleavened bread" began on the 15th. Thus 
none of the dates fit, Jesus being crucified, according to the 
story, a month after the Jewish festival in which Haman 
figures, and months before that of the SacsBa in which a 
mock king was hanged or crucified. 

Of these difficulties, which Mr. Frazer avows, Mr. Lang 
makes the most.^ Mr. Frazer's suggested solutions are — 

(1) that Berosus may be wTong about the date of the Sacsea ; 

(2) that Jesus may really have been crucified in Adar, at 
the feast of Purim, and not in Nisan, at the feast of the 
Passover — Christian sentiment preferring the latter date, 
and making the change in tradition ; (3) that the Jews may 

> Or may possibly be as late as September. Lang, Magic and Religion^ 
p. 145. 

'^ Sometimes verj amusingly, but with unwonted diffuseness and repeti- 
tion, in Magic and Religion, pp. 123-204. As Mr. Lang shows (p. 138, etc.), 
Mr. Frazer has left in his text (ii, 254, fwte; iii, 152-3) contradictory sur- 
mises as to dates. The immense mass of details in his book may well 
excuse such an oversight ; but Mr. Lang undoubtedly shows his theory to be 
otherwise inharmonious in detail. 
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sometimes (cp. Esther iii. 7) have pat Purim alongside of 
the Passover. For the rest, he suggests that Barabbas was 
the Mordecai of the year ; and cites from Philo the story 
of Carabbas,^ who was made to play the part of a mock 
king at Alexandria, by way of burlesquing King Agrippa. 
The name Carabbas, it is suggested, may be a copyist's 
error for Barabbas, which, Mr. Frazer thinks, may have 
been the standing name for a figure in a mock sacrifice, 
since it means " Son of the Father," and points to the old 
Semitic cults in which king's sons were sacrificed by or for 
their fathers. 

Now, the mere difficulty about dates would not be fatal 
to Mr. Frazer's very interesting and ingenious theory if 
that were otherwise on a sound footing. That there were 
two calendar usages in regard to the Sacsea becomes pro* 
bable when we note (1) that the Jews, under Babylonian 
influence, had separated their ecclesiastical from their civil 
year — their ecclesiastical new year (the older) being in 
autumn, while the civil year began in spring,^ and (2) that 
they had a second or little Passover, a month after the first, 
for those who could not keep that.^ Under the changing 
dynasties of Mesopotamia there might easily be such a 
duplicating of the Sacsea ; and as a matter of fact Zakmuk 
was a festival day in many Babylonian cults.* On the other 
hand, the Jews would readily antedate their Purim to sepa- 
rate it from the Passover ; and Christian tradition might very 
well falsify a date of which it had no documentary record. 
But this last consideration calls up a far more serious 
objection to the form of Mr. Frazer's proposition — the 
above-noted objection, namely, that he is accepting the 
historic actuality of the crucifixion, the inscriptions on the 
cross, the " of Nazareth," the mockery by the soldiers, the 

' Mr. Frazer states (iii, 193, note) that ** the first to call attention to this 
passage " in Philo was Mr. P. Wendland, in Hermes, in 1898. This, I may 
mention, is a mistake. I myself discussed the Carabbas story in the National 
Reformer so long ago as March 3rd, 1889, and certainly some previous writer 
— I think Babbi Wise — had called ?»// attention to it. 

* Wellhausen, Prolegomena, Eng. tr. pp. 108-9 ; cp. Exodus xii, 2. Cp» 
Max Miiller, Natural JReligioJU 

« Num. ix, 10, 11. 

* See Jastrow, Index under Zagmuk. 
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utterances of Pilate, the episode of Barabbas, and all the 
rest of it. To a critic who accepts all this the critical 
answer obviously is : If you thus take for granted the 
genuineness of such a highly detailed narrative, how can 
you possibly account for its absolute omission of any 
shadow of allusion to the Haman-and-Mordecai show of 
which you suppose the crucifixion to have accidentally 
become part ? This objection Mr. Frazer does not try to 
meet ; and I confess I do not see how he could meet it. 

A thorough inquiry, surely, must take account of all 
aspects of the gospel problem, not merely of ostensible 
parallels in pagan usage to one aspect of the crucifixion 
story. The whole documentary problem, surely, must be 
taken into account; and the historical criticism of the 
entire legend reckoned with. We are not dealing with a 
generally credible and corroborated narrative in which a 
single episode raises surmise of extraneous factors not 
recognised in the text, but with one which begins and ends 
in absolute and immemorial myth and is stamped with 
supernaturalism in every sentence. By Mr. Frazer's own , 
repeated avowal, we ought not to look to the current 
narrative of the origin of a rite for the historical fact, but 
to the rite for the origin of the narrative. If this law 
does not hold of the Christian eucharist it holds of nothing ; 
and the eucharist is the keystone of the arch built over the 
death of the God in the gospels. 

Doubtless Mr. Frazer proceeds on the common assump- 
tion that the teachings of the Gospel Jesus constitute an 
indubitable personality. But that view, so natural at first 
sight, has reached its lowest degree of credit among special 
students precisely at the moment of Mr. Frazer's unques- 
tioning acceptance of it.^ Anthropology and hierology 
cannot aflford thus to ignore the special historical problems 
of the very creed on which confessedly their results must 
finally come to bear. Several of Mr. Frazer's remarks, 
however, suggest that in the very act of bringing his invalu- 
able research into relation with the creeds of his contem- 

^ See hereinafter, Pt. II, ch. ii, §§ 4-6. 
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poraries he had regarded as outside his field of study some 
of the most significant and best-established facts as to the 
doctrinal evolution of Christism among the Jews.^ 

§ 8. — The Judaic Evolution. 

Rejecting, then, as not merely unwarranted but excluded 
by the evidence, Mr. Frazer's assumption of the historicity 
of the crucifixion, we have to note carefully the inferences 
which his research really warrants. When these are drawn 
it will be found that his notable hypothesis does not fall to 
the ground in its essentials. He has really added signally 
to his former great services by bringing together the 
evidences for the existence of a mock-kingly sacrifice 
among the Semites before the Christian era, and by skil- 
fully elucidating the whole primitive psychology of such 
rituals. It needs only that his procedure be freed, on the 
principles of scientific mythology, from the difficulty set up 
by accepting one set of palpable myths as history. When 
criticism has done its worst against his manipulation of 
the SacaBa, Zakmuk, and Purim, it will be found that there 
remains clearly open the inference that certain details of 
the crucifixion myth are drawn from some old Semitic rite 
resembling the SacsBa, not by way of Purim in its 
Evemerized Jewish form, but in a simpler form, in w^hich 
there was no Ishtar or Merodach.* 

Precisely because the practice of human sacrifice to the 
Vegetation-God was so nearly universal as Mr. Frazer has 
shown it to be, it is unnecessary to assume that the Jews 
owed their variant of it solely to a late contact with another 

^ E.(f. his note (ii, p. 3, n. 3) on the anticipations of the Christian docti'ine 
of the Trinity in Philo JudsBus. 

2 Much of Mr. Lang's criticism of Mr. Frazer's theory turns on the fact 
that it seeks to combine a great many disparate sacrificifd motives. This is 
not absolutely an effective objection, inasmuch as religion is full of incon- 
sistencies; but Mr. Frazer imputes too much power of combination to a 
given cult. Popular sacrifice must clearly subsist on a simple basis. And 
there may have been forced changes, as the Bacsea is said by Strabo to have 
been founded by Cyrus, after his victory over the SacsB, though Sacaea is 
also given as the name of a Persian Goddess (Strabo, xi, 8, § 5). Cp. Selden, 
De Dih SijrUt, ed. 1680, pp. 269-270. 
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nation. The Athenians had in their Thargelia, which like 
the Passover was a feast of first fruits/ a usage of human 
sacrifice which as we have seen corresponded at points with 
the Babylonian, inasmuch as the victims were maintained 
in potentially riotous ease, and were latterly chosen from 
the criminal class, though they cannot originally have been 
so. The sacrifice, indeed, does not seem to have belonged 
to the earlier worship of Apollo at all,* and the calling of 
the Yictims pharniakoi, *' medicine," suggests an adaptation 
of a West- Asiatic usage, the more so as quasi- Semitic sacri- 
fices were in use among the Eretrians and Magnesians.^ 
In all likelihood this was the very sacrifice of purification 
said to have been prescribed to the plague-stricken Athenians 
by the Cretan Epimenides,* when two youths voluntarily 
gave themselves as victims.^ But if the Athenians could 
take such a rite from Crete or Asia Minor, there is reason 
to suppose that it was known in Palestine, in a simpler 
form than the Babylonian, before the exile. That there 
were such forms is to be inferred from both early and late 
evidence. 

Firstly, we have the whole tradition of the Passover, with 
which, and not with Purim, the crucifixion myth comes 
chronologically in touch on the face of the case. Among 
the aspects of the gospel myth which the analogy of the 
Sacsea leaves untouched are (1) the mourning for the victim; 
(2) his alleged divinity and his titles of Son of God and 
Son of Man ; (8) his participation in a sacramental meal in 
which his flesh is mystically eaten ; (4) his execution along 
with two criminals ; (5) his resurrection ; (6) his subsequent 
status as Messiah or Christos. Now, the first three of those 
characteristics are as cognate with the paschal rite as they 
are alien to Purim ; the fourth can be shown historically to 

^ Preller, Griech, Mythol. 2d. ed. i, 202, noU; Frazer, iii, 127 and refs.; 
Meyer, Gesch, des AUertkuma, ii, § 74. 

^ K. F. Hermann, Gottesdienst. Altertk, § 60 ; CuUurgeftch, der Griechen 
und Rdmer, 1867, i, 64. 

' Plutarch, De Pyth. Orac, xvi. 

^ Diogenes LaSrtias, i, 110 (I, z, 4) ; AthensBUs, xiii, 78. 

^ As no mention is made either of any later voluntary sacrifice or of any 
selection of innocent victims, the inference seems dear that they were latterly 
bought, or condemned criminals. 
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connect with paschal usage ; and the others develop 
naturally from the preceding. That there is no need to 
go to Purim for an actual killing or sacrificing of quasi- 
royal victims or malefactors in connection with a sacrificial 
festival appears from the legend of the hanging of seven 
king's sons " before the Lord," an event which happens 
according to the narrative at the barley harvest, that is, at 
the time of the passover.^ 

In the face of this familiar record it is obliviously 
asserted by Mr. Lang that '* sacrificed victims are not 
hanged."^ He has given thirteen cases of human sacrifice 
in which victims were not hanged, but has apparently not 
consulted his Bible.^ Now, the expressions " before the 
Lord '' and " unto the Lord " mean sacrifice or nothing; 
and that the hanging of Saul's sons was by way of pro- 
pitiation is clear from the remark in the context that 
"after that, God was intreated for the land."* Further, 
hanging is the mode not only in the sacrificing of Saul's 
sons but in the offering up *' unto the Lord " of the heads 
of the people as described in Numbers xxv, 4. Equally 
sacrificial, in spirit and in occasion, though the usual 
formula is not applied to it, is the hanging of the five 
kings by Joshua in the pseudo-history ; and in the case of 
his hanging of the king of Ai, where the procedure is 
exactly the same, it is explicitly told, in the Hebrew, that 
he " devoted " all the people of Ai, as he had done those of 



^ Cp. 2 Sam. xxi, 6-9, with Deut. xvi, 9 ; Lev. xxiii, 10-14 ; and see 
Robertson Smith, Religion of the SemiUs, p. S98. C]». Ghillany, p. 544, 
and Tract Sanhedrin, f. 89, 1, there cited, as to the custom of executing 
criminals during the festival. The barlej harvest, it should be noted, 
began in the Jericho plain and Jordan valley at passover .time, and 
became general in the uplands in the next month, wheat ripening 
later. In Egypt the harvests are still earlier, flax and barley being harvested 
in March, and wheat in April. Mr. Lang (Magic and Eeligioiiy pp. 116-117) 
has overlooked the fact that a feast could thus be at once a harvest feast and 
" vernal." The Thargelia in May was in similar case. 

2 Magic and Religion, pp. 131, 132, 174. 

' Neither has he noted the testimony of Ellis {Polynesian Researches, 2nd 
ed. ii, 129) that in certain cases in Tahiti the slain victim was " suspended 
from the sacred tree"; nor the Mexican rite in which six victims were 
hanged to trees before being slain (Below, Part lY, § 8). 

^ 2 Sam. xxi, 14. In the same way the stoning and burning of Achan and 
his family and cattle is dearly a sacrificial act. Joah« vii, 24-26. 
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Jericho.^ As Ai is an imaginary city,^ we must conclude 
that the legend points to a customary rite. Finally, a 
comparison of a passage in Deuteronomy in which every 
hanged man is declared to be *' the curse of God,"^ with 
the passages cited from the book of Joshua, proves that 
" the curse of God " meant ** devoted to God," since in the 
former the course prescribed is precisely that followed in 
the pseudo-history, namely, the taking down and burying 
of the victim within the day. Thus all hanged men were 
in ancient Jewry sacrifices to the Sun-God,* and the Pauline 
epistle unconsciously clinches the point in citing the mis- 
understood text.^ It may in fact be taken as historically 
certain that human sacrifice was a regular part of all 
Hebrew religion down till the Exile.® 

Semitic usage is all that need be proved in the present 
connection ; but it may be noted (1) that animal victims 
were hanged to a tree in the cult of the Syrian Goddess in 
the second century of our era;*^ (2) that human victims 
were bound or hanged to trees in the sacrificial rites of the 
pre-Christian Mexicans f and (8) that human victims were 
frequently if not habitually hanged in sacrifice to Odin,* 
as well as to other Teutonic deities.^® It is noteworthy that 
among the early Odin- worshippers, as among Greeks and 
Semites, king's sons were sacrificed in substitution for their 
fathers ; and that latterly slaves and criminals were substi- 
tuted in such rites.^^ From the nature of the case, too, it 
is probable that the victim was hanged not by the neck 

1 Josh, viii, 24-2^; x, 16-26. 

" Winckler, Geschichte Israels, ii, 110. 

• Deut. xxi, 23, margin, 

^ Gp. Robertson Smith, Rel. of the Semites^ p. 264, as to the principle that 
the sacrifice should be seen only by the God or planet propitiated. On p. 842 
(2nd ed. p. 361) Smith argues that early executions for infamous crimes were 
not sacrifices ; but as already noted he says later (p. 351, note) that all 
executions became sacrificial. 

• Gal. iii, 13. 

^ Gp. Ghillany, Die Menschenopfer der alien Hehraer^ 1842, and Daumer 
Der Feuer und Molochdienst der alien Hebrder^ 1842, passim. 
' Lucian, Be Dea Sifria, xlix. » See below, Part IV, § 8. 

• See H. M. Ghadwick, TJie Cult of Otkin, 1899, pp. 15-20, 32, 37, 63, 78-74. 
^^ See above, p. 119. 

^^ Id, p. 27. The Teutons also ** devoted " whole armies of their enemies 
to the God. 
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but by the hande.^ In some of the Scandinavian cases the 
victim was wounded with a javelin as well as hanged ; and 
one myth specifies a hanging which lasted nine nights.^ 
In any case, hanging by the wrists was the normal mode 
of ancient ** crucifixion " so-called.^ 

But, further, it is clear that the Passover rite, of which 
the narrative in Exodus is a fictitious account, was originally 
one of sacrifice of firstlings,^ including the first-born sons ; 
and the conflicting laws on the subject prove that only with 
difficulty was the substitution of lambs for children carried 
out.^ To this day, at least among continental Jews,^ the 
principle of " redemption " is ritually recognised, in the 
festival ceremony of Pidyen Haben, A month after the 
birth of a first son, a friendly Cohen is selected to officiate, 
who sacerdotally asks certain questions of the mother, one 
being, " Is this child ^% first fruit of your womb ?" If he 
be poor, he receives a small fee ;' if not, the mother 
throws a small gold chain round his neck; and he in 
return, during certain prayers, puts it round the neck of 
the child, who is thus '' redeemed." And that the first- 
born were at one time set apart as a vicivai-dass,^ liable 

1 Tal. Jer. Sanhedrin, Schwab's French tr. ch. vi, 7 (9) vol. x, p. 282 ; 
Tal. Bab. fol. 46, col. 1, Eng. tr. by Hershon, Genesis ivith a Talmiidical 
Commentary , p. 436, n. 6. 

'•2 This has been regarded as an echo of Christian doctrine. But even 
if it were, the fact of sacrificial hanging would remain certain. 

3 See H. Fulda, Das Kreuz und die Kreuzigung, Breslau, 1878, §§ 34-36 
and Tab. 1 ; and cp. Ghillany, as cited, pp. 531-2, note. 

* Cp. Bobertson Smith, Relig. of the Semites, p. 445 ; Wellhausen, as 
there cited ; and Ghillany, pp. 518-552. 

« Compare Ex. xiii, 2 ; xxii, 29 ; xxxiv, 20 ; Lev^ xxvii, 28, 29 ; Num. 
xviii, 15 ; Micah vi, 7. Mr. Lang {Magic and Religiony p. 53) will not admit 
that any people ever practised such a yearly massacre of first-born children 
as Mr. Frazer infers. But Mr. Lang pays no heed to the conflicting laws 
here specified, some of which insist on the " devoting" of all first-born males, 
human as well as animals, while the others prescribe that the human males 
shall be " redeemed." Both sets of laws are utterly inexplicable save on the 
theory of an original practice of child-sacrifice. Cp. the admissions of A. 
B^ville, ProUgomJknes, p. 185 ; and Kuenen, ii, 30, 90-94. For other cases 
of systematic child-sacrifice in races of Asiatic derivation see J. G. Mtiller, 
Amerikan, Urreligionen, pp. 58, 212, 214, 325. 

^ A number keep up the practice after coming to England. Cp. J. Low, 
Die Lebensalter in der jiidischen Literature 1875, pp. 110-118, cited by 
Frazer, G. B, ii, 50 ^ Generally Ids., I am privately informed. 

^ It is noteworthy that among the Tahitians, when a victim was taken 
from any familv, the rest were held to be " devoted " — a conception partly 
analogous to that of the Ehonds. J. Williams, Narrative of Missionary 
Enterprises, 1837, p. 554. 
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either to be sacrificed or to be employed as hid'odotUoif 
appears from the announcement of Yahweh in the priestly 
code : '' I have taken the Levites from among the children 

of Israel instead of all the first-born and the Levites 

shall be mine ; for all the first-born are mine."^ 

As regards the private continuance of the practice after 
the Levites had been set apart as a specific tribe, we can 
only inferentially trace the evolution. Certainly the priest- 
hood did not of itself set up the movement against child 
sacrifice : such reforms always begin through rulers or lay 
reformers, never through the priestly organisation, save 
when a new cult supersedes an old.^ Circumcision, a rite 
of sacrifice with the same significance, seems to have been 
introduced, or at least stressed, comparatively late,® for the 
some purpose ; and as an official Yahwistic feast the pass- 
over seems also late ;^ though the manner of its enactment 
in the first redaction of the law indicates that it was in 
some form already a standing practice.^ It doubtless needed 
the late myths of Abraham and Isaac^ and of the Exodus to 
persuade even Yahwists to drop the child sacrifice ; and in 
the rival cults the practice seems to have been common.^ 
It is in this connection that there presumptively occurred 
the usage first of breaking the victims' limbs, and later of 
drugging them, to prevent the struggles which were usually 
held to make a sacrifice inauspicious ; and the manner in 
which the caveat against breaking the bones of the paschal 
lamb is introduced — an apparent interpolation made at the 
close of the original narrative of the exodus® — vindicates 
it to be either a late provision against a practice which 
definitely recalled the rite of human sacrifice, or a specific 
assertion of the principle that the victim must be without 
blemish, as against the practice of a human sacrifice in 

^ Nam. iii, 12. There are, however, some grounds for supposing that the 
first Levites were members of a conquered race. 

> See above, p. 56, and below. Part IV, § 5. 

' Gen. zvii. is part of the late priestly code. E. J. Fripp, Compoaition of 
the Book of Oenesis, 1892, p. 164. 

^ 2 Kings xziii, 23. « Deut. zvi, 2. * Gen. zzii, 1-lS. 

' Cp. 2 Kings xvi, 8 ; 2 Chron. xxviii, 8 ; Ps. cvi, 37, 38. 

^ Ex. zii, 42-61. llie clause in v. 46 may even be an addition to the 
interpolation. 

L 
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which the victim had to be either maimed or drugged in 
order to make him seem willing. 

We are faced again by the difficult problem of the historic 
transmission of such practices. In certain South Sea 
Islands in modern times, when the practices of human 
sacrifice and cannibalism had latterly dwindled/ the first 
missionaries found in use forms of animal sacrifice which 
seem to affiliate at many points to the ritual we have seen 
in operation among Khonds and westerly Semites. Thus 
he pig set apart for sacrifice^ at certain temples, " when 
presented alive, received the sacred mark, and ranged the 
district at liberty; when slain, they were exceedingly 
anxious to avoid breaking a bone, or disfiguring the animal. 
One method of killing them was by holding the pig upright 
on its legs, placing a strong stick horizontally under its 
throat, and another across upon its neck, and then pressing 
them together until the animal was strangled."^ Here we 
have (1) the common Asiatic and American usage of leaving 
the doomed victim for a time at liberty;* (2) the avoidance 
of bone-breaking,^ as in the case of the paschal lamb ; (3) 
the preservation of the cross-figure as seen in the Ehond 
sacrifice ; and (4) the evident imitation of human sacrifice 
in the posture of the victim.^ Seeing, further, that only a 
portion of the pig thus sacrificed was eaten, and that only 
by ** the priests and other sacred persons who were privileged 
to eat of the sacrifices," the remainder being left on the 
God's altar till it decomposed, we may fairly surmise that it 
was a surrogate for a sacrificed human being, formerly eaten 
as a sacrament in the Aztec fashion. 

1 Ellis, Polytiesian Researches^ 2nd ed. 1, 357. 

^ Mr. JevoQs argues (p. 161) that human sacrifice arose in Polynesia 
because of lack of domestic animals, there being only pigs and rats. But the 
pigs could have sufficed in early times as well as late. And why did not 
Australians, lacking domestic animals, se^ up human sacrifices? Because 
men were scarce, probably. 

B Ellis, Polynesian Researches^ 2nd ed. i, 845. 

* Above, pp. 113-114 ; below, § 13; and Part IV, §§ 3, 6. 

^ In the Tonga Islands, the occasional child-sacrifices were also by strangu- 
lation (Mariner's Tonga Islands, 3rd ed. i, 190, 300). See also Ellis, iv, 161, 
as to other cases of avoidance of mangling ; and cp. Moerenhaut, Voyage aux 
lies du Grand Ocean, 1837, i. 608. 

* Long pig, it will be remembered, was a name among Polynesian 
caimibals for their human victims. 
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Yet again, there is a solitary testimony that in the human 
sacrifices offered by the Algonkins at the beginning of the 
hunting season it was a rule that not a bone of the victim 
must be broken.^ Seeing that other redskins observed the 
principle of the Semites, that at the sacrificial feast the 
victim " must be all eaten, and nothing left,"^ there would 
thus seem to be not merely an ancient racial affinity 
between the aborigines of America and some race or races 
of Asia, but a direct heredity in the matter of special 
primitive rites. But even if we waive the latter presump- 
tion, we can infer the probable line of movement all round 
in the matter of the usages under notice. As thus : — 

1. Seeking a '' willing " sacrifice, the sacrificers first 
broke the limbs of the human victim. 

2. Feeling (on some reformer's urging) that such a 
mangled victim was an unseemly sacrifice, they resorted to 
narcotics. 

3. Being persuaded that the stupefied victim in turn was 
either an unseemly or an inefficacious because non- suffering 
sacrifice, or being on other grounds inclined to abandon 
human sacrifice, they substituted the sacrifice of an animal, 
giving it in certain cases some of the privileges formerly 
accorded to the taboo human victim. In the case of the 
animal it was not felt necessary either to break bones or 
to use narcotics. But reformers would stress the avoidance 
of bone-breaking by way of showing the superiority of the 
new sacrifice ; hence the need for a veto on imitations of 
the old practice.® Such an evolution might conceivably 
take place independently in different communities. It is 
true indeed that in the redemptory sacrifices offered by 
modern Semites for boys, care is taken not to break a bone, 
** because they fear that if a bone of the sacrifice should be 
broken, the child's bones would be broken too 'V but that 

• * Tanner's Narrative, cited by Lnbbock, Origin of Civ. 6th ed. p. 367. 

^ Lubbock, last cit. quoting Schoolcraft. 

' What looks like a reminiscence of the old sacrificial practice is described 
by EUis (1, 310) as occurring after battles, when the legs and arms of the 
dead bodies of defeated warriors were broken and the bodies hung by the 
Beck, and moved up and down ** for the amusement of the spectators.'* 

A Curtiss, PrinUHve SemiHe ReUgion To-day, 1902, pp. 177-^. 
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appears to be a theory formed subsequent to and not ante- 
cedent to a reform. 

It is of the nature of such reforms, however, to be intro- 
duced with difficulty and to be rebelled against and reverted 
from; and even without the above-cited evidence of a 
slowly-wrought transformation in Hebrew usage, it is 
certain, from the whole drift of religious history, that the 
practice of child-slaying, which was systematically legislated 
I against only after the exile, would be revived in times of 
trouble by Jews, as we know it to have been by Cartha- 
ginians. It is through reversions of this kind to old and 
terrible rites, then, that we must suppose the ancient mode 
of sacrifice to have been kept in men's knowledge. Such 
a doctrine rested on the most obvious and therefore the 
most fully developed side of the conception of sacrifice — 
the offering to the God of a peculiarly precious gift, repre* 
senting a maximum of self-deprivation in the sacrificer. 

Meanwhile, though it is not certain that the mode of 
" hanging before the Lord " by the wrists ever placed tho 
victim in the form of a cross, it would appear that the rite 
of the Passover was closely associated with the cross sign.^ 
That is the '^ mark '* specified in Ezekiel^ for the saving of the 
elect from a general massacre ; and the blood mark placed 
on the doorposts and lintels at the Passover^ is inferentially 
the same,^ as is the '' seal " on the foreheads of the saved 
in the Apocalypse. To this day, the Arabs make the 
tot^mark with sacrificial blood on at least one Moslem 
shrine.^ In any case, the pre-Christian use of the Cross 
as a symbol of the Sun-God and as a sign of '' immortal 

1 There is a passage in Jnstin Martyr {Dial, with Trypho, xl) which seemB 
to assert that the pasohal lamb was " roasted and dressed in the form of the 
cross "; whence it would follow that the original human victim had been 
crucified, or bound somewhat in the manner of the Ehond sacrifice. It is 
not known, however, whether roasted lambs in general may not have been 
dressed in the same fashion. 

2 Ezek. iz, 4, 6. Cp. Heb. and Varior. Bible. 
» Bxod. xii, 7, 18, 29. 

4 Cp. Didron, Christian Iconography^ Eng. tr. i, 371, ftote, where also is 
noted the tradition that the " two sticks " of the widow of Zarepta were a 
cross. The prophet's miracle implies the same figure (1 Kings, zvii, 12, 22). 

ft Curtiss, as cited, pp. 192-3. Different forms of the cross are made by 
Hindus on the shrines of Ganesa. See the photograph in Crooke's Popular- 
Religion and Folklore of Northern India, ed. 1896, i. 110. 
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life " is undisputed, and we shall see reason to infer 
that the form of slaying represented in the Christian 
crucifix — which does not appear in Christian art till about 
the seventh century* — was conceived from certain rites in 
which the initiate extended his arms upon a tree or cross,* 
probably in reminiscence of some such mode of treating 
the sacrificed victim as we have seen described in the case 
of the Ehonds. 

§ 9. — Specific Survivals in Judaism. 

Apart from definite revivals, the memory of human 
sacrifice is clearly stamped not only on the Passover but 
on the two other typical sacrificial feasts of the Jews — the 
indeterminate sacrifice of the Bed Heifer, loosely said to 
have been performed only eight times since Moses, and the 
annual sacrifice of a scape-goat on the Day of Atonement. 
In the case of the former, which was prescribed to take 
place on the Mount of Olives, the high priest, his eldest 
son, and the Messiah Milchama — the deputy High Priest 
anointed for war — were all anointed with holy oil, the 
mark of a cross being made with it on their foreheads. 
But further, in one of the two Talmudic accounts, '' in antici- 
pation of the performance of the rite, a pregnant woman 
was brought into one of the chambers of the temple, which 
was set apart for the purpose, and kept there till her child 
was bom. The child so born was brought up within the 
sacred precincts, and protected from any chance of incurring 
ceremonial pollution. When the time for the rite arrived, 
this child was seated on a wooden litter borne by bullocks, 
and conducted to the fountain of Siloah. There the child 
descended, and drew water from the spring in an earthen 
vessel, bearing which, he was reconducted, as he came, to 
the Temple."® But by another account ** pregnant women " 
were brought to Jerusalem, and placed in courts built on 
the rock, with an excavation underneath, and they and their 

1 Rev. St. John Tyrwhitt, Art Teaching of the Primitive Church, S.P.C.K., 
pp. 232, 234. 
. ^ See below, § 15. 
3 Conder, Bible Handbook, 1880, pp. 105-107. 
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children were there kept " for the use of the red heifer "* 
till the children were seven or eight years old, when they 
ceased to be held ceremonially pure. Here it becomes 
&irly clear that a regular supply of children-victims had 
anciently been provided for sacrifice, and that the heifer 
was the child's representative. Some trace of the know- 
ledge is preserved in the Talmud, in the saying that '' as 
the red heifer atones for sin so also does the death of the 
righteous atone for sin."^ Being sacrificed with her face 
to the south and her head to the west," she was presumably 
dedicated either to the setting or winter sun or to the 
Moon-Goddess.* 

By an equally clear clue in the ritual, we can reach the 
original character of the sacrifice of the scapegoat, which 
in its official form is clearly post-exilic.*^ In the preparation 
for that, the high priest was removed from his own house 
to the council-chamber seven days in advance, and at the 
same time a sagan or deputy was appointed who should 
take his place in case of his being incapacitated. On the 
night before the day of sacrifice he was not allowed to eat 
meat, or to sleep, being watched by the younger priests. 
At that stage, '' the elders of the great Sanhedrin handed 
him over to the seniors of the priestly order, who escorted 
him to the tipper chamber of the house of Abtinas,^ and 

^ Hershon, Oenesis tdth a Talmudical Commentary^ 1883, p. 40, citing 
Tal. Bab. Tract Suceah, fol. 21, col. 1, and Parah, ch. iii, 2, 3. As to the 
authority of Tract Parah, cp. Gonder, p. 106. 

3 Tal. Bab. Moed KaUm, fol. 28, col. 1, cited by Hershon, Treasures^ 
p. 103 ; Genesis, p. 198. 

» Conder, Handbook to the Bible, 1880, p. 107. 

^ In Christianity and Mythology, p. 349, I connected the sacrifice of the 
red heifer with the Egyptian sacrifice of a red ox to Typhon (Platarch, 
I. and O. 31 — ref. wrong in C. and M.). But though that also was clearly 
a substitution for a human sacrifice, the sacrifice of a red heifer was on the 
whole more likely to belong originally to a Goddess-cult, and in Egypt all 
she-calves were sacred to Isis (Herod, ii, 41). On the whole problem cp. 
Spencer, De Legibits HebrtBorum, 1. ii, c. 15. 

^ The dogmatic assertion of Bleek {Einleit, in das aUe Test,, ed. V^ellhausen, 
1878, § 65) as to the clearly Mosaic authorship of Lev. i-vii, xi-xvi, is a 
sample of the fashion in which criticism of the Pentateuch was so long 
darkened. All critics now place Leviticus in the Priestly Code ; and ch. xvi 
is no exception. Cp. Driver, Introd, c. i, §3; Kuenen, The Hexateuch, 
Eng. tr. pp. 86, 312 ; and the Eautzsch Bible. If Lev. xvi be pre-exilic, 
why is there no trace of it in Deuteronomy ? 

^ A family who prepared the sacred incense. See Yoma, ch. iii, 9. 
Schwab's trans, vol. v, pp. 199-200. 
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there they swore him in, and after bidding him farewell^ 
departed. In administering the oath, they said '* My lord 
high priest, we are ambassadors of the Sanhedrin, thou art 
ambassador of the Sanhedrin, and our ambassador also. We 
adjure thee by Him who causes his name to dwell in this 
house, that thou deviate not from anything we have 
rehearsed to thee. Then they parted company, both he 
and they weeping.''^ An absurd Talmudical explanation is 
given for the weeping : '' He wept because they suspected 
he was a Sadducee ; and they wept because the penalty for 
false suspicion is scourging,''^ Whatever may have been the 
historical fact concealed by the last phrase, it is sufficiently 
clear that the rite was originally one of human sacrifice in 
which either the priest or his deputy, the Sagan or Segan, 
was put to death as '' ambassador " of the people to the 
God or 6ods,^ that is, as scapegoat for their sins. And in 
this Sagan we probably have the true interpretation of the 
Grsecised term Zoganes^ applied to the mock victim of the 
Sacsea. He was simply the deputy^ of the originally due 
victim, the priest, who must thus have solved his personal 
problem at a very early date.^ 

' Tract Yomay Schwab's Fr. tr. vol. v, pp. 161-2, 163-4, 166, 169, 170, 
172 ; Tal. Bab. fol. 18 A and B, fol. 19 B, Eng. trans, by Hershon, Treasures 
of tfie Talmud, 1882, p. 90. The last detail is not given by Condor, who 
probably did not see its significance. 

^ Schwab seeks to make the passage more plausible by the rendering 
(p. 170) that he wept at being supposed capable of unfaithfulness to his 
instructions, they because of the painful necessitv of adjuring him to be 
faithful. Hershon's translation is the more faithful. 

" This was clearly the idea in the sacrifice of a man to Zamolxis by 
the MassagetsB. Herod, iv, 94, 95. See above, p. 108, note, as to the Ehonds, 
and below, ch. ii, § 15. 

* AthensBUS, xiv, 44. 

B Cp. Selden, De Diis Syria, Syntag. ii, c. 13, and refs. in Sohiirer, Jewish 
People in the time of Christ, Div. II, Eng. tr. i, 257. Schiirer, recognising no 

Eroblem as to the special function of the segan in the sacrifice, decides that 
e must have been the ffTpanjybt rod Icpov or ** captain of the temple," 
(p. 258). But this identification would not exclude the origin above argued for. 
<^ As to the Babylonian God Azazel, see Christianity and Mythology, 
pp. 345-6. Standing for the Goat-God = Capricorn, he probably represented 
the winter-sun. For the Jews of the Maccabean period he was simply a 
Satan. Book of Enoch, Schodde's trans., cc. viii, 1 ; ix, 6 ; x, 4, 6; liv, 5. 
In all likelihood the Hebrews had practised this particular rite long before 
the Captivity. It is hard to say whether there is any historical significance 
in the Kabbinical saying that it is lawful to slay an Amhaaretz (rustic 
** pagan,*' non-Israelite) on the Day of Atonement. Tr. Pesaehim, fol. 49 B 
cited by Hershon, Treasures, p. 95. 
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The modified sacrifice of the scape-goat, then, was but 
another variant of the primordial principle of human 
sacrifice for the good of the people, and is in many 
respects the complement of the Passover. The Passover 
victim was set apart on the tenth day of the civil New Year, 
which dated from spring ; the Day of Atonement was the 
tenth day from the ecclesiastical New Year, which as we 
have seen began in autumn. It is probable that the latter 
is the older of the two ; but both hold their ground in 
reference to the sun's progress, the spring festival standing 
for his youth and waxing period, the autumn for his 
maturity and waning. That they had a common principle 
in the sacrifice of a pure victim appears from the detail 
that in both cases the victim before sacrifice is put in an 
" upper chamber,'* the idea being to provide that no con- 
tamination should arise from a grave beneath.^ And both 
festivals, it is to be noted, could be celebrated apart from 
the Temple, the Passover being a domestic as well as a 
temple-feast, and the Day of Atonement being celebrated 
in Babylon as well as at Jerusalem.^ 

It is important to note this circumstance in view of the 
theoretic universalism of the traditional rite of sacrifice, 
which even the Khonds declared to be for '' mankind," and 
on which the Gentilising Christians founded their gospel. 
Jewish sacrifices were strictly national ; but in their later 
contacts with other races they were constantly being 
attracted towards more cosmopolitan ideals. It sufficed 
that they had as basis the communal idea, and that it 
was capable of development on popular lines.. In the 
legend of the slaying of Saul's seven sons they preserved 
the belief (seen in force among the Moabites, and at the 
same time in Israel^ that a king's son, offered up by and 
for his father, was an irresistibly potent sacrifice; and 
among some sections of the Semitic race, as we have seen, 

1 Cp. Hershon, Genesis toith a Talmudical Commentary^ pp. 40, 41. 

^ Yoifuif fol. 66, A and B. Ext. in Hershon, Treasures of tlve Talmud^ p. 93. 

B 2 Kings iii, 27. The meaning of the sentence is that the Israelites felt 
the king's sacrifice of his son must be efficacious, and so gave up the contest 
in despair. Compare the story (above, p. 121) of Hamilcar's sacrifice of his 
son. 
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there was current the myth preserved by Eusebius from 
Philo of Byblos, that Eronos, *' whom the PhoBnicians call 
Israel," adorned his son called leoud, "the only," with 
emblems of royalty, and sacrificed him. Always it is a 
typically divine or racial " father " — Kronos, Israel, Abraham 
— who figures in these myths of son-sacrifice ;^ and when 
it is remembered that the God-name Tammuz signified in 
its original Accadian form " the son of life," and was by 
the Semites interpreted to mean " the offspring " or " only 
son,"^ we are led to conclude that this conception, bound 
up with that of the God's death and resurrection, had a 
general and strong hold on both non-Semitic and Semitic 
races ; for a Hebrew cult of the dying and re-arising 
Tammuz was in the period before the exile carried on in 
the very temple of Yahweh.^ 

§ 10. — The Pre-Chnstian Jesus-Ood. 

We are thus prepared to interpret the crux set up for 
Christian commentators by the ancient reading " Jes)is 
Barabbas " in Matt, xxvii, 16, 17. That this was long the 
accepted reading in the ancient church is to be gathered 
from Origen ;* and the problem has always been reckoned 
a puzzling one. Had Mr. Frazer noted it, he might have 
seen cause to look deeper for his solution of the problem of 
the simple name Barabbas in the Gospel story and in Philo. 
Is not the proper presumption this, that the preservation of 
the name '' Jesus Barabbas " tells of the common associa- 
tion of those names in some such rite as must be held to 
underlie the Gospel myth — that, in short, a "Jesus the 
Son of the Father " was a figure in an old Semitic ritual 
of sacrifice before the Christian era ? The Syrian form of 
the name, Yeschu, closely resembles the Hebrew name 

^ See cit. from Varro in Lactantius, Div. ImU U 21, and Maorobius, 
Saturnalia^ i, 7, for the legend of a Greek oracle commanding to " send a 
man to the Father '*~i.a. Kronos. 

s Sayoe, Hibbert Lectures, p. 232, citing W. A. L ii, 36, 54. 

3 Ezek. viii, 14. 

* See Nicholson, The Oo9pel According to Die Hebrews, 1879, pp. 141-i2, 
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Yishak, which we read Isaac ; and that Isaac was in earlier 
myth sacrificed by his father is a &ir presumption. We 
have here the inferrible norm of an ancient 6od-sacrifice, 
Abraham's original Godhood being tolerably certain, like 
that of Israel.^ In Arab legend, Ishmael is sacrificed by 
his father, though apparently the sacrifice is commuted for 
a ram in the manner of the story in Genesis.^ 

As a hypothesis the proposed solution must for the 
present stand; but the grounds for surmising a pre- 
Christian cult of a Jesus or Joshua may here be noted. 
The first is the fact that the Joshua (Jesus) of the book so 
named is quite certainly unhistorical,^ and that the narra- 
tive concerning him is a late fabrication. We can but 
divine from it that, having several attributes of the Sun- 
God,^ he is like Samson and Moses an ancient deity, latterly 
reduced to human status ; and as Jewish tradition has it 
that he began his work of deliverance on the day fixed for 
the choosing of the paschal lamb, and concluded it at the 
passover,^ it is inferrible that his name was anciently asso- 
ciated with the rite and the symbol, as well as with the 
similarly significant rite of circumcision, which is con- 
nected with the passover in the pseudo-history of Joshua.^ 
That he, who is never mentioned by the psalmists or 
prophets, should not only be put on a level with Moses as 
an institutor of the prime ordinances of the passover rite 
and circumcision, but should be credited with the miracle 
of staying the course of the sun and moon — a prodigy 
beyond any ascribed to Moses — is not to be explained save 
on the view that he held divine status in the previous 
myth.'' 

1 Befs. above, p. 79. 

^ Weil, Biblical Legends of the Mmsulnians, Eng. tr. pp. 62-66 ; Curtias, 
Primitive Semitic Religion To-day, 1902, p. 176. 

» Cp. Stade, Gesch. des Volkes Uraely 1881, pp. 64-65 ; ai-t. Joshua in 
Encyclopedia BibUca; Winckler, Gefchichte Uraels, ii, 101-2, 107-9; 
Bobertson Smith, Old Testament in the Jewish Church, 2nd ed. p. 131. 

* E.g., his crossing of the water dryshod (iii, 13, 17), and his selection of 
twelve who function with him (iv, 4). 

» Josh. V, 10. • Cp. Josh. V, 2-10. 

7 As his name was held in special reverence among the Samaritans, who 
preserve a late book ascribing to him many feats not given in the Jewish 
recoil the probability Is that he was an Ephraimite deity, analogous to 
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No less elear is the inference from the pseudo-prediction 
inserted in a list of priestly vetoes in the book of Exodus.^ 
It is there promised that an Angel, in or on whom is the 
*'name" of Yahweh, shall lead Israel to triumph against 
the Amorites, the Hittites, and the Perizzites, and the 
Canaanites, the Hivites, and the Jebusites. This is the 
very list G^cking one) put in Joshua's mouth as that of the 
conquests effected by the Lord through him,^ so that he is 
pseudo-historically identified with the promised Angel. 
That personage, again, in virtue of his possession of the 
magical ''name,"^ is in the Talmud identified with the 
mystic Metatron, who is in turn identifiable with the Logos.^ 
Thus the name Joshua= Jesus is already in the Pentateuch 
associated with the conceptions of Logos, Son of God, and 
Messiah ; and it is in view of such knowledge that the 
pseudo-prediction is framed. Only the hypothesis that in 
some Palestinian quarters Joshua had the status of a deity, 
can meet the case. 

To the nature of that status we have certain clues which 
have never been considered in correlation, Jews and 
Christians alike being led by their presuppositions either 
to ignore or to misconceive them. One clue is, as already 
noted, the evidently Judaic and pre-Christian character of 
the Lamb-God Jesus in the Apocalypse. The slain God 
is there identified not only with the Logoa,^ before the 
appearance of the Fourth Gospel, and with the Mithraic 
or Babylonian symbols of the Seven Spirits, but with the 
Alpha and the Omega ; and the accessories are markedly 
Semitic and Judaistic. Thus the four-and-twenty elders 
play a foremost part ; the twelve apostles are present only 
in an interpolation ;® and the saved are pre-eminently 
Jewish.'' Not only, in short, is the Child -God of the 

Joseph, whose legend has such close resemblances to the myth of Tammuz- 
Adonis. The statement in Josh, iz, 22, 27, suggests a trace of a Joshua cult 
among the Hebrews. Stade (as cited, p. 65) pronounced the Joshua saga 
wholly Ephraimitish. 

1 Ex. xxui, 20-23. « Josh, xxiv, 11. 

* See hereinafter, Pt. U, ch. ii, § 2. * Below, Pt. HI, § 8. 

^ ill, 14, 15 ; xix, 18. 

« xxii, 14. Cp. A Short History of Christianity, p. 17. 

» vii, 5-9. Cp. xxii, 16. 
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dragon-story, in the twelfth chapter, not the Christian 
Jesus :^ the Jesus of the whole book is pre-Christian, the 
book being in fact a Jewish Apocalypse slightly edited for 
Christian purposes.* So much is now admitted by many 
students; and it is the failure to learn this and other 
lessons of the documents that still permits of wrong hypo- 
theses to account for the Messianic doctrine in the Book 
of Enoch, a distinctly pre-Christian work.® 

But the same problem arises in connection with that 
crucial document, " The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles." 
Not only are the first six chapters of that book wholly 
Judaic, without mention of any divinity save " God," " the 
Lord," **the Father," unless "the Spirit" be taken to 
stand for a second deity ; but even the formula of baptism 
in the seventh chapter, which belongs to a secondary 
stratum in the compilation, is not clearly Christian ; and 
the eucharistic formula in the ninth is clearly non-Christian. 
It runs : " We thank thee, our Father, for the holy vine of 
David thy servant, which thou hast made known to us by 
Jesus thy servant,"* an expression quite irreconcilable with 
the accepted Christian narrative and liturgy. Nor is 
there a single allusion in the entire document, whether 
in the late or the early portions, to the death of Jesus by 
crucifixion or otherwise. Thus it appears that not only 
was the nucleus of the document a teaching of twelve 
monotheistic Jewish apostles — the apostles of the High 
Priest to the Dispersion*^ — but even the earlier Jesuist 
additions were made by Judaic Jesuists who had not the 
Christian doctrine of a divine sacrifice, whether or not 
they already had the trinitarian doctrine set forth in the 
baptismal formula of the seventh chapter. Thus the 
allusion to the " gospel of the Lord " in the eighth chapter 
is presumptively an interpolation, occurring as it does in a 

^ Gunkel, Sehopfung und Chaos, p. 173 ; Eberhard Vischer, as there cited. 
2 Gunkel, p. 19. Cp. Davidson, Introd. to N, T, 2nd ed. i, 253, 268, 
267-9 ; Martineau, Seat of Authority in Religion^ pp. 224r-5. 
^ Cp. Schodde*8 introd. to his translation, 1882, pp. 4&-58. 

* The reading " thy son," given by some clerical translators, is indefensible. 
The same word, ircudbi, is applied to David and Jesus. 

* Cp. Christianity and Mythology ^ pp. 373, 448, 456 ; A ShoH History of 
Christianity, pp. 17-21, 83, and refs. pp. 403-4. 
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document in which hitherto '' the Lord " had always meant 
Yahweh; and even at that, the reference is presump- 
tively to the inferred primary form of the first gospel, 
which had no account of the crucifixion and resurrec- 
tion* — a gospel, in short, which had grown up solely by 
way of sayings and doings ascribed to the mythical Jesus, 
without the existing birth legend, and without his twelve 
apostles. Here again the theological critics recognize the 
Judaic character of the matter,^ but fail to draw the obvious 
inferences. 

There remains to be considered in the same connection 
(8) the fact that in the Jewish • liturgy for the ecclesiastical 
New Year there is or was mention of Joshua (Jeschu = 
Jesus) as " the Prince of the Presence."® This is of course 
interpreted as a title signifying Joshua's relation to Moses ; 
but in the light of the Apocalypse it seems to have quite 
another significance. After the deletions effected in the 
pseudo-history,* the matter is sufficiently obscure ; but the 
clues left, when colligated, tell of something very different 
from the written word. Tentatively, we may surmise that 
as the Day of Atonement, which comes ten days after the 
New Year, is the consummation of the annual Day of 
Judgment,*^ Joshua in the liturgy played very much the 
same part as the Judaic Jesus in the Apocalypse. 

Finally, we have to note (a) the remarkable Arab tradi- 
tion which makes Joshua the Son of Miriam,^ whose death 
day in the Jewish calendar is that of the beginning of his 
work, the tenth of Nisan, whereon was chosen the paschal 



1 Cp. Th£ Synoptic Problem for English Readers, by A. J. Jolley, 1893— 
giving the oonolusions of the school of Bemhard Weiss. 

^ Cp. the admissions of Mr. Bendel Harris, in his edition of The Teaching, 
p. 89 ; of Dr. 0. Taylor in his lectures on it, 1886 ; of the American editors, 
Hitchcock and Brown, in their edition; of Canon Spence in his (1885, 
pp. 37, 90~91J ; of the Rev. J. Heron in his (Church of the Suh-Apostolic Age, 
p. 57), and of Dr. Salmon, as there cited (p. 58). 

* Tal. Bab. Tract. Yevamoth, fol. 16, col. 2, Josephoth, cited by Hershon, 
Genem with a Talm. Comm., p. 24, note J. 

* Cp. Winckler, Oeschichte Israels, ii, 102. 

fi " All things are judged on the New Year's Day," said Babbi Meir, " and 
their sentences are sealed on the Day of Atonement.*' Other Babbis agreed 
on the first head, but not on the second. Rosh Hashannah, fol. 16 A, cited 
by Hershon, Treasures of the Talmud, pp. 98-99. 

' ChristianUy and Mythology, p. 83. 
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lamb; and (b) the fact that according to some Jews the 
^' Week of the Son " (ourcamcisioD and redemption of the 
first born male child) was called the rite of ''Jesus the 
Son."^ Whether or not we have here the true origination 
of the myth which makes the Gospel Jesus the Son of 
Mariam, there is a fair presumption from mythological 
analogy that the Miriam of the Pentateuch, who dies and 
is buried at Kadesh,* "the holy" city, is a Goddess 
Evemerised, and that the day of Joshua's setting out on 
his fictitious march was in the original myth the day either 
of his birth or of some act of popular salvation wrought 
by him. If he were originally a variant of Tammuz, and 
Miriam a variant of Ishtar, if male infants were circumcised 
in his honour, and if he died to save men at the passover, 
the details to that efifect would certainly be excluded by the 
later Yahwists from any narrative they preserved or framed 
concerning him. As it is, we may at least argue for a con- 
nection between the Judaic '' Jesus the Son " and the tradi- 
tional " Jesus the Son of the Father." 

Beyond conjectures we cannot at present go ; but the 
significance given to the name of Jeshua, the high-priest 
of the Return, in the book of Zechariah,^ at a time when 
the book of Joshua did not exist, tells of a Messianic idea 
so associated when Messianism was but beginning among 
the Jews. And as the Messianic idea seems to have come 
to them, as it fittingly might, during their exile, perhaps 
from the old Akkadian source of the myth of Hammurabi, 
or from the later Mazdean doctrine that the Saviour 
Saoshyant, the yet unborn Son of Zarathustra, is at the 
end of time to raise the dead and destroy Ahriman,^ it may 
have had many divine associations such as later orthodox 
Judaism would sedulously obliterate. 

What is specially important in this connection is the fact 
that the doctrine of a suffering Messiah gradually developed 
among the Jews, for the most part outside the canonical 

1 Tal. Bab. Tract Bdba-Bathra, foL 60, col. 2, cited hj Hershon, Genesis 
with a Talm. Comm,^ p. 26. 
a Num. XX, 1. » Zech. iii, 1-9 ; v, 10-12. 

* Zendavesta, Vendidad, Fargard xix, 1. 
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literature. For the doctrine that ^' the Christ must needs 
have suffered "^ can be scripturally support-ed only from 
passages like the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, where our 
A. Y. alters the past tense into the present, thus making a 
description of Israel's past sufferings serve as a mystic type. 
Cyrus, who is called Messiah in deutero-Isaiah, was reputed 
to have been crucified, but not in his Messianic capacity.^ 
The presumption then is that the doctrine was extra- 
canonical, and was set up by Gentile example. Even in 
the Book of Enoch, where the Messianic doctrine is much 
developed, the Messiah does not ''suffer." The first clear 
trace of that conception in Judaic literature appears to be 
in the doctrine that of the two promised Messiahs,^ Ben 
Joseph and Ben David, Ben Joseph is to be slain.* Whence 
came that theorem, it is for the present impossible to say ; 
but it is presumptively foreign,^ and there are clear Gentile 
parallels. 

An obvious precedent to begin with lay in the Greek 
myth of the crucified Prometheus ;" but on the whole the 
most likely pagan prototype is to be seen in the slain and 
resurgent Dionysos, one of whose chief names is Eleuihereoa, 
the Liberator,'^ who was specially signalised as the God 
" bom again." As the Jewish Messiah was to be primarily 
a ** deliverer," like the series of legendary national heroes 
in the book of Judges, a popular God so entitled was most 
likely to impress the imagination of the dispersed Jews 
and their proselytes. The same epithet, indeed, may well 
have attached to ancient deities such as Samson, who is a 
variant of the deliverer Herakles, and was one of the 
" deliverers " of the pseudo-history, as well as to the 
original Jesus whose myth is Evemerised in Joshua. 

1 Acts xvii, 3 ; xxvi, 28. Cp. Luke xxvi, 26, 46. 

3 Diod. Sic. ii, 44. ' Cp. Christianity and Mythology, pp. 826-7. 

* Reichardt, Relations of the Jewish Christians to the Jews, p. 87 ; Bousset, 
The Antichrist Legend, Eng. tr. p. 107. 

< BouBset, as oited. And see below, Pt. n, ch. ii, § 16. 

' That Promekheos was orooified is not only implied in his traditional 
posture, but asserted by Lucian, and shown in anoient art. Cp. Christianity 
and Mythology, pp. 404--5, and Hochart, Etudes d^histoire religieuse, 1890, 
p. 346. 

7 He bore also the equivalent name Lysios ; and in Latin he is best known 
AS lAber, Twioe-bom is one of his oommon epithets. 
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Samson, too, like Dionysos, was " only-begotten."^ But 
in any case a proximate motive is needed to account for 
the post-exilic or post-Maccabean revival of such con- 
ceptions in a cult form; and it is to be found in the 
prevailing religious conceptions of the surrounding 
Hellenistic civilization, where, next to Zeus, the Gods 
most in evidence were Dionysos and Herakles, and the 
Son-sacrificing Kronos.* 

§ 11. — Private Jewish Eucharists. 

There arises thus the further presumption that such a 
cult as we are tracing may have flourished in a Jewish 
community elsewhere than in Jerusalem. Mr. Frazer, 
in surmising a celebration of Purim with a real victim 
at Jerusalem, does not take account of the fact that the 
bulk of the Jews deported to Babylon had remained and 
flourished there, many remaining Yahwists ; that there 
then began the institution of the synagogue, permissible 
to any group of Jews in any place ; and that wherever in 
the East there was a Jewish synagogue outside of Judea 
there was an opening for usages not recognised at Jerusalem. 
But the existence of many such synagogues is clearly an 
important condition of the problem ; and precisely because 
there were no regular sacrificial rites, apart from the 
Passover, for expatriated Jews, there is a likelihood that 
among them in particular would revive rites of sacrifice' 
and sacrament which had a great tradition behind them, 
but were not latterly practised at the temple. This craving 
for a sacrifice in which they could participate is the special 
note of the Epistle to the • Hebrews ; and indeed the habit 
and doctrine of sacrifice were far too deeply rooted to 
permit of a contented submission of all the myriads of 
scattered Jews to a complete deprivation of the practice.^ 

> This title is applied in the Orphic Hymns to Persephone, Athene, and 
Demeter as well as to Dionysos (zzix, 2 ; xxxii, 1 ; zl, 16). 

2 Schiirer, 2nd Div. i, 22. 

B As to the avowed Jewish craving for sacrifices, cp. Hershon, GeneHs with 
a TaZmudical Commentary ^ pp. 167, 285. Even in modern times, it is usual for 
the heads of Jewish families to sacrifice a white cock as a kind of " scape- 
goat ** on the eve of Yom Kippur^ the Day of Atonement. Significantly enough 
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By reviving such mysteries, those of the Dispersion could 
in a measure compensate themselves for their exclusion 
from the orthodox sacrifices, which were a monopoly of the 
holy city. And when we find the later Christists unques- 
tionably adopting rites from the mysteries of pagan deities 
such as Mithra and Dionysos, we cannot well doubt that 
Jews in the large eastern cities would be at times inclined 
to resort to mysteries of sacrament sacrifice for which they 
had a precedent in their own traditions. The story of the 
'' Karabbas " episode at Alexandria, in fact, is an item of 
positive evidence not yet matched by any in regard to 
Jerusalem ; unless it be the story to the efiect that 
Antiochus Epiphanes found in the temple at Jerusalem a 
Greek captive who was to be sacrificed and sacramentally 
eaten.^ In view of all the clues, we cannot pronounce that 
story incredible ; and the retort of Josephus, that one 
victim could not supply a meal to the multitude of 
worshippers, is at once disposed of by the principle that 
** sin-offerings were too holy to be eaten except by the 
priests."^ Nor can we reject the theorem of Ghillany, 
that there was an element of actual ritual cannibalism 
in the paschal meal of the Jews in the pre-exilic 
period, though the proof is incomplete.^ It suffices, 
however, to note that when revived rites of sacrament 
were seen to flourish among the Dispersion, there 
would be a tendency at Jerusalem to recognise them for 
economic reasons. The more we study the history of 
Judaism, the more clearly we realise that it was never 
immune from change, never long a triumphant fixed cult 
realising the ideal of its sacred books. Even in the 



the Hebrew word GfVf^ stands for both "a cook ** and "a man.** Hershon, 
Treasfureft of the Talmud, p. 105. Cp. the aathorities cited by J. M. Wheeler, 
Footsteps of the Past, p. 142. I have recently seen an illustrated post-card, 
made for the use of German Jews, whereon is represented a Jei^ in hat and 
long coat, holding a white cock, and standing before a table with a book on 
it. Below is the Hebrew text (Job xxxiii, 24), "Deliver him from going down 
to the pit : I have found a ransom," with the addition : " May you be 
inscribed for a prosperous year," and afterwards, in German, the greeting 
" Hearty good wishes for the New Year." 

' Josephus, Against Apion, ii, 8. 

> Smith, Semites, p. 369. ^ Memchenopfer, pp. 518, 525, 538^4. 

M 
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immediate sphere of the temple itself, then, revived or 
innovating rites could make their way. 

Such an acceptance would require only one condition — 
that the innovating rites were professedly Yahwistic. In 
the exilic period there had been many resorts to *' unclean " 
sacraments, such as the mystical eating of dogs, mice, and 
swine,^ men desperately seeking help from alien rites when 
their own God had wholly failed to help them ; and our ablest 
Hebraist, while noting that '^ the causes which produced a 
resuscitation of obsolete mysteries among the Jews were at 
work at the same period amojgig all the northern Semites,*' 
decides that the rites in question '* mark the first appearance 
in Semitic history of the tendency to found religious societies 
on voluntary association and mystic initiation, instead of 
natural kinship and nationality. ''^ Whatever may have 
been the origins, it suffices that the alleged '* first appear- 
ance '* was not the last. However the tendency may have 
been held in check at Jerusalem, it cannot have been 
equally repressed among the dispersed Jews, who saw all 
around them attractive mystical cults emanating from their 
own Semitic kindred; and who had in their own sacred 
books pretexts enough for " clean " sacraments in honour 
of Yahweh. For in all the orthodox sacrifices, it is to be 
remembered, an eating and drinking with the Deity, a 
sitting at his table as his guest, even as one would sit at a 
great banquet, was the essential notion, the ideal for the 
laity as well as the priesthood.^ It would be strange 
indeed if the dispersed myriads wholly renounced such an 
experience. 

The law permitted at the temple of Jerusalem private as 
well as public sacrifices of all kinds ; and in the case of the 
peace- or thank- offerings ** only the fat was burned on the 
altar, while the flesh was used by the owner of the sacrifice 
himself as material for a jocund sacrificial feast. "^ And 

1 laa. Ixv, 4-6 ; Ixvi, 3, 17. 

'^ Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, p. 339. 

5 Cp. Spencer, De Legibus Hehraorumj ed. 1686, ii, 76; Smith, Relig. of 
SemiteK, p. 206 sq.; Wellhausen, Prolegomena to the History of Israel, £ng. 
tr. p. 71 and refs.; Bahr, Symholik des Mosaitchen Cultus, 1835, i, 433-4. 

* Schurer, Hist, of the Jewish People in the time of Jesus Christ, 2nd Oiy. 
Eng. tr. i, 279. 
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'^ as was only natural, it was the numerous private offerings 
of so many different kinds that constituted the bulk of the 
sacrifices.'* Their number was in fact '' so vast as to be 
well-nigh inconceivable."^ That is to say, the private pro- 
clivity to sacrifice was the predominant religious fatctor. 
At a time, then, when movements of dissent and innovation 
and even of "anti-clericalism"* were being set up by a 
variety of forces, new and old, it is not to be supposed that 
the multitudes of Jews distributed through the Hellenistic 
world submitted passively to a monopoly which deprived 
them of most of the normal sensations of religion. 

The obscurest side of the problem, perhaps, is that of 
the weekly eucharist, the " Holy Supper ** of bread and 
wine, which in the later Jesuist cult we find in such close 
connection with the sacrifice of the God, but in the earlier 
form of the " Teaching of the Twelve Apostles " does not 
appear to be so connected. Yet the very phenomenon of 
the Teaching points to what we have other reasons for 
surmising — a weekly rite of old standing among the Jews 
of the Dispersion. The Passover came but once a year ; 
and any act of real or simulated human sacrifice would be 
no more frequent. Would the dispersed Jews then forego 
all such weekly rites as occurred among the Gentiles ? If 
normally they abstained from " drink offerings of blood *' 
presented to other Gods,® had they no permissible libation ? 
That there was a weekly eucharist among the Mithraists 
is practically certain : the Fathers who mention the 
Mithraic bread-and-wine or bread-and-water sacrament 
never speak of it as less frequent than the Christian ;* 
and the Pauline allusion to the '^ table of daimons," with 
its "cup," implies that that was as habitual as the Christian 
rite,** which was certainly solemnised weekly in the early 
Church. And that this weekly rite, again, is not originally 
Mithraic, but one of the ancient Asiatic usages which could 
reach the Jews either by way of Babylon or before the 

1 Id. p. 299. ^ Cp. Schiirer, as cited, pp. 222, 230. 

* Ps. xvi,. 4. Cp. verse 5. In Clemens Alexandrinus {Padagogus^ ii, 2) 
the grape is " the Ix>g06," and its juice is " His blood.'* 

* See below, Part HI, § 7. » 1 Cor. x, 16, 21 ; xi, 26. 
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Captivity, is to be inferred from the fact that the Brahmanic 
Upavaaathay the fast-day previous to the sacrament of the 
Soma, occurred four times in each lunar month ;^ and was 
thus closely analogous to the Sabbath, which was originally 
a lunar feast.^ As the Soma feast was connected with the 
worship of the moon, it would be a " supper " on the night 
of the day before moon-day, that is, on the night of the 
Sunday, which was clearly " Lord's Day" long before the 
Christian era. That the Sumerians or Akkadians, who had 
the seven-day week, were the source of the weekly bread 
and wine supper for both the Hindus and the Persians, 
seems the natural hypothesis. 

§ 12. — The Eucharist in Orthodox Judaism. 

That there were both orthodox and heterodox forms of 
a quasi-Mithraic bread-and-wine ritual among the Jews is 
to be gathered even from the sacred books. In the legend 
of the Exodus, Aaron and the elders of Israel '* eat bread 
with Moses' father-in-law before God"^ — that is, twelve 
elders and the Anointed One eat a bread sacrament with 
a presumptive ancient deity, Moses himself being such. 
And wine would not be wanting. In the so-called Song of 
Moses, which repudiates a hostile God, 'Uheir Bock in 
which they trusted, which did eat the fat of their sacrifices, 
and drank the wine of their drink-oflfering,*' Yahweh also 
is called ** our Bock "; and in an obscure passage his wine 
seems to be extolled.^ Even if the Bock in such allusions 
were originally the actual tombstone or altar on which 
sacrifices were laid and libations poured, there would be 
no difficulty about making it into a God tcith whom the 
worshipper ate and drank f and such an adaptation was 
as natural for Semites as for Aryans. 

But there are clearer clues. Of the legend of Melchizedek, 
who gave to Abraham a sacramental meal of bread and 
wine, and who was ** King of Peace" and ** priest of El 

' Rhys Davids, Buddhisvi, pp. 140-1. 

'^ Wellhausen, Prolegomena, Eng. tr. pp. 111-112. 

« Exod. xviii, 12. * Deut. xxxii, 31-33, 37-39. 

» Cp. Jevons, IiUrod, to Hist, of Relig. pp. 291, 295. 
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Elyon,"^ we know that it was a subject of both canonical' 
and extra-canonical tradition. He was fabled to have been 
** without father, without mother, without genealogy, having 
neither beginning of days nor end of life, but made like 
unto the Son of God.**® As the name meant King of 
Righteousness, and El Elyon was a Phoenician deity, the 
legend that Abraham paid him tithes tells simply of one 
more extra- Yahwistic cult among the Israelites ; and the 
description cited must originally have applied to the Most 
High God himself. " Self-made" was a title of the Sun- 
Gods,^ and King of Righteousness a title of many Gods (not 
to mention Buddha) as well as of Yahweh and Jesus.'^ It is 
vain to ask whether the bread-and-wine ritual was connected 
directly with the solar worship,* or with that of a King of 
Peace who stood for the moon, or both moon and sun ; but 
it suffices that an extra-Israelitish myth connected with 
such a ritual was cherished among the dispersed Jews of 
the Hellenistic period. And the use made of the story of 
Melchizedek by Justin Martyr'' and TertuUian,® as proving 
that a man could be a priest of the true God without being 
circumcised or observing the Jewish law, would certainly be 
made of it by earlier Jews of the more cosmopolitan sort. 

Further, the denunciations of the prophets against the 
drink-offerings to other Gods did not veto a eucharist eaten 
and drunk in the name of Yahweh. Those denuncia- 
tions to start with are a proof of the commonness of 
eucharists among the Jews about the exilic period. Jeremiah 
tells of a usage, specially popular with women, of incense- 

> Gen. xiv, 18. 2 Cp. Ps. ex, 4. 

» Heb. vii, 3. Cp. v, 6. 10; and vii, 11, 17. 

* E.g., Helios and Herakles in the Orphica, viii, 3; xii, 9. Nature also is 
"autopator" and "without father." Id. x, 10. A TalmudiG writer identifies 
Melchizedek with Shem (Encyc. Bib. s.v. Melchisedek). 

» Ps. xlv. 6, 7 ; Heb. i, 8. 

^ According to one account, wine was never offered in the Greek worship 
of the Sun-God (Athenfeus, xv, 48); but in the assimilation of the cults of 
ApoUo and Dionysos this rule was probably got over, just as in the assimila- 
tion of those of DioQiysos and Demeter wine was used, though that was 
originally neftu in the' worship of the Corn-Goddess. Cp. Servius on Virgil, 
Oeorg. i, 344, and the discussion in Alexander ab Alexandro, Oenial. Dier. 
ed. 1673, i, 695-6, 706-6. 

■^ Dialogue with Tnjpho, c. 19. ^ Adverstu Judaos, cc. 2, 3. 
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burnings and drink-offerings to the Queen of Heaven.^ 
This, as a nocturnal rite, would be a ^'Holy Supper." And 
in the last chapters of the Deutero-Isaiah^ we have first a 
combined charge of child-sacrifice and of unlawful drink- 
offerings against the polytheistic Israelites, and again a 
denunciation of those who *' prepare a table for Gad, and 
that fill up mingled wine unto Meni."' Now, Meni, trans- 
lated "Destiny," is in all likelihood simply Men the Asiatic 
Moon-God, who is virtually identified with Selene-Mene 
the Moon-Goddess in the Orphic hymns, and like, her was 
held to be twy-sexed.^ In that case Meni is only another 
aspect of the Queen of Heaven, the wine-eucharist being, 
as before remarked, a lunar rite. Whether or not this 
Deus Lunus was then, as later, identified with Mithra, we 
cannot divine. It suffices that the sacrament in question 
was extremely widespread.** 

The allusion to the '' mingled wine " apparently implies 
an objection such as we know existed in Greece to any 
dilution of the wine devoted to the Wine-God. There the 
practice was to keep unmixed the cup to the "Good Deity" 
{agathos duimon) Dionysos,* but to mix with water that 
which was drunk to Zeus the Saviour, he being the rain- 

» Jer. xliv, 17, 18, 26. Cp. xix, 13; xxxii, 29. » i^ lyji^ 5_6, 

' Isa. IxY, 11 (marg.). 

< Orpkica, ix, 1-8; Athenieus, xiii, 71 {v. 15); Gerhard, Orieehiache 
Mythologie, 1854, § 481, Anh. § 1001 L; Lenormant, Chaldean Magic, 
p. 133 ; Foucart, Des Associations religieuses chez les Grecs^ pp. 26, 119 ; 
E. O. Mtiller, Manual of An4nent Art, Eng. tr. p. 532. See also below, 
Pt. in, Mithraism, § 5. The Hebraists apparently refuse the identification 
because the traditional vocalisation of the word in its solitary mention in 
Isaiah is MSni — a very insufficient reason as against the implications of Mdn 
and M^n£. Dr. Cheyne {Encyc, Bib, art. Fortune and Destiny) suggests the 
old Arabic deity Manah or Man&t (Koran, Sura liii, 20), as to whom see Sale, 
Prelim. Discourse, ed. 1833, i, 40, 41. The sex of Manah is not clear, but 
the God seems to have been associated with bloody sacrifices, and to connect 
with the place Mina, still the valley of sacrifices for Moslems. There is finally 
a possibility that such a Manah may connect with the mythic *' manna,** 
"tiie bread which the Lord hath given you to eat" (Ex. xvi, 16). The 
Revised Version and the Kautzsch version not very plausibly decide for the 
reading '* What is it ?" as against the alternatives " It is manna "or '' It is 
a portion," on the theory that m&n is a contracted Aramaic particle = What? 
Sayce and Lenormant tell of an Assyrian God of Destiny, Manah, but he 
seems a bare name. 

' Cp. Jerome in Zoc; Spencer, De Ugibus Hebraorum, ed. 1686, ii, 138-9 ; 
Selden, De Diis SyrU, ed. 1680, pp. 6-8. 

« Atheneus, ii, 7, p. 38 ; xv, 47, 48, pp. 692-3. This had to be merely 
tasted, by reason of tne strength of the unmixed wine of the ancients. 
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giver.^ In the worship of Yahweh, whether or not he were 
originally a variant of Dionysos,^ the priests would naturally 
stipulate for a drink-offering of unmixed wine, since in all 
likelihood they themselves consumed it,^ though there is a 
suggestion in the code that it sweetened the burnt-offering.^ 
In Philo Judseus there is a passage which notably combines 
the idea of the virtue of unmixed wine with that of its 
mystical connection with human sacrifice : — ** Who then 
is the chief butler of God ? The priest who offers libations 
to him, the truly great high priest who, having received a 
draught of everlasting graces, offers himself in return, 
pouring in an entire libation of unmixed wine.'*^ Here, as 
80 often elsewhere in Fhilo, the conception of sacrifice has 
become mystical ; but his identification of the sacrifice with 
the Logos, which " pours a portion of blood " for the 
purposes of the bodily life;^ and his comparison of the 
celestial food of the soul to manna, which the Logos 
"divides in equal portions among all who are to use it, 
caring greatly for equality,"'^ tells of a more concrete inter- 
pretation of texts among the more normally religious. 

On the other hand, as Yahweh like Zeus was the rain- 
giver, and good sense vetoed much drinking of the strong 
unmixed wine, there was no solid reason why in the 
Hebrew cult also the wine should not be diluted ; and in 
the Talmud we find the act in a measure prescribed,^ the 
practice of the Ebionites and the early Christians^ being 
thus anticipated. In any case, we find the drink-offering 
of wine expressly connected in one — apparently interpolated 

' Id. ii, 7 ; xv, 17, p. 676 ; Diodorns Siculus, iv, 3. 

^ Gp. Christianity and Mythology, pp. 83-84. 

' It was poured out at the base of the altar (Josephus, Antiq, iii, 9, § 3 : 
cp. Smith, Rel, of Semites, p. 213 and note) ; and it is extremely unlikely 
that the enormous quanti^ of wine offered in libations was allowed to drain 
away as mere sewage. Cp. the tone of Joel, i, 9, 13. 

* Num. XV, 7, 10. But cp. v, 24 ; xxviii, 7 ; Ex. xxix, 40. Presumably a 
little of the wine would be thrown on the fire or on the sacrifice. 

* De Somniis, ii, 27 ; Yonge*s translation. 

« Quia haeret ret. div. c. 28. ^ jft. ©. 39. 

" " No blessing is to be pronounced over the cup of wine, unless water has 
first been mixed with it. Such are the words of Babbi Eleezer (Ist c). But 
the wise men are not particular.*' Berachoth, fol. 50, col. 1, cited by Hershon, 
Genesis, p. 231, n. 26. 

' Gp. Justin Martyr, Apol, i, 55-57. 
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— section of the priestly code^ with the passover feast of 
first-fruits and the firstling lamb ; and here it is stipulated 
that no bread shall be eaten till the oblation has been 
made. Thus both as an orthodoxy and as a heresy a Holy 
Supper of bread and wine in connection with a symbolic 
sacrifice of a firstling lamb was known among the pre- 
Christian Israelites. 

What bearing, finally, the practice may have had on 
the use of the sacred shew-bread of the temple remains 
problematic ; but that the shew-bread stood for some 
quasi-sacramental meal is the only explanation we have of 
it.^ Concerning the twelve cakes or loaves of fine flour 
which were placed every sabbath day "upon the holy 
table before the Lord/' the code prescribed that '' it shall 
be for Aaron and his sons ; and they shall eat it in a holy 
place ; for it is most holy unto him of the offerings of the 
Lord."^ A sacrament is implied in the description. And 
when we remember that the oxen sacrificed at the temple 
of Yahweh wore crowns and had their horns gilt^ exactly 
like those sacrificed by the pagans,^ we are entitled to doubt 
whether the temple-priests did not in most other respects 
conform to common pagan practice.^ Priestly sacra- 
mental banquets of flesh and cakes we know to have 
been usual in Bome.*^ Even on Judaic principles, how- 
ever, the priests were likely to make of their sacred 
loaves — or a few of them, for they were large — a 
Banquet for Twelve.^ According to Maimonides, the daily 

^ Lev. xxiii, 9-14. Verses 8 and 15 appear to have been originally in 
context. 

'•^ Cp. Robertson Smith, Religion of tJie Semitet, pp. 207-8; Bahr, Symholik 
des Mosaiscken CuUus, 1836, i, 425-438. Oesenius (Comm. liber den Jesqja, 
ii, 287, cited by Bahr) decides that the table of shewbread was simply a 
Lecti»temium. 

* Lev. zziv, 5-9. Gp. Philo JudsBus, De Victimise 3. 

* Schtirer, Hist, of the Jewish People in the time of Jesus Christ, 2nd Div. 
Eng. tr. i, 237. 

'^ Porphyry, De Ahstinentia, ii, 15, 60. 

' On pagan Lectisternia and "shewbread " in general, cp. Bahr, as cited. 

7 Suetonius, Claudius, 33 ; Vitellius, 13. 

^ Gp. Bahr, as cited, p. 430. The fact that PhUo (De Victimis, 3) and 
Josephus {Wars, v, 5, § 5) refer the number of loaves respectively to the 
months and to the signs of the zodiac, suggests the presence of the same 
symbols in other cults ; and as the twelve stones on the breastplate of the 
high-priest stood for the signs of the zodiac (Glem. Alex. Stromata, i, 5; 
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sacrifice required thirteen priests for its performance ;^ and 
on the principle that the bread and wine constituted a 
sacrifice, the presiding priest and twelve others would be 
the fit consumers. We know further that there was a 
dispute between the school of Shamai and that of Hillel as 
to the meal on the Sabbath-eve, wherein wine was drunk, 
the Shamaites holding that a blessing should first be asked 
on the day, the Hillelites putting first the wine, which 
cojisecrated the day.^ If, then, the loaves and the wine 
were eaten on the evening following the Sabbath, it would 
represent a pre-Christian bread-and-wine eucharist or 
Holy Supper of thirteen priestly persons on the Day of the 
Sun. In this, as in all sacraments, the God mystically 
joined ; and if the High Priest presided there was in his 
person a Christos or Anointed One.* 

Now, we know (1) that the High Priest officiated on the 
sabbaths;^ (2) that the retiring course of priests received 
six of the loaves and the incoming one the other six ;^ and 
(S) that they were eaten stale, each sabbath's supply being 
consumed on the next sabbath.^ Here then was an apparent 
necessity for an esUiing of the sacred bread by the priests 
in the company of the High Priest, as representing Aaron ; 
and inasmuch as wine was forbidden to all during their 
period of service'^ there is an implication that they were 
free to drink it when their service was over,® that is, on the 
sabbath day, after the high priest had officiated.^ 

Of course the number may not have been twelve ; it may 
have been twenty-four, the number of the courses of the 

Philo, De Mo$€, iii, 12; De Monarchia, ii, 6— cp. De Profugit, 14, where 
the patriarchs are divided in two ranks like the signs) there is a strong 
presumption that the detail oame directly from Babylon, where the twelve 
signs represented twelve Gods (Jastrow, pp. 434, 462-3). 

1 Cited by Gonder, Handbook to the Bible, p. 109. 

^ Hershon, Genesis with a Talm. Comm, p. 230, n. 11, citing Suecah^ fol. 
56, col. 1 ; and Maimonides, Hilch, Shabbath, Sect. 29, HcUachah 7. 

' Schiirer, as cited, pp. 215-216. 

* Josephus, Warsy v, 5, § 7. 

' Schiirer, as cited, p. 236, note, ref. to Succah, v, 7, S. In the same way 
there were always six lambs ready for sacrifice. Conder, p. 110. 

* Joeephus, Antiq. iii, 10, § 7. 

Ezek. xliv, 21 ; Lev. x, 8. Cp. Schiirer, p. 278. 
This is clearly implied by Josephus, War»t v, 5, § 7. 
Schiirer, pp. 278-4, and refs. 
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priests^ and of the heavenly band of "elders" in the 
JudsBo-Christian Apocalypse ;^ and the bread may have 
been eaten not with wine but with water. Either way, at 
least, there was a sacrament very much on the later Chris- 
tian lines ; and this suffices for our theory, which does not 
require that we should find in the very temple a close 
Judaic precedent for the Christian weekly supper of bread 
and wine. Indeed there is a presumption that it originated, 
as before suggested, outside of the immediate sphere of the 
temple priesthood. But the fact that there was a certain 
precedent in the priestly practice would be a point in favour 
of an outside rite, which might conceivably be specialised 
among the Twelve Apostles of the High Priest, whose 
official function is the real basis of the myth of the Twelve 
Apostles of Jesus.^ Even this hypothesis, in turn, is not 
essential to our theory of sacramental evolution. It 
suffices that beyond all question there were many Gentile 
precedents for the eucharist, and that its connection with 
the Lord's Day* was quite independent of the myth of the 
Lord's resurrection on the first day of the week ; the rite 
being so fixed in both its solar and its lunar connection,, 
which was implicit in the cults of Dionysos and Mithra^ 
both of them two-formed, and both combining the attributes 
of sun and moon.^ And as the myth of the sacrifice of 
the God-Man as king, and the kindred sacrament of the 
Lamb-God, were derived through Judaic channels, there 
is a presumption that the habitual rites of the first Christists 
came in the same way. On that view it remains to trace 
further the Judaic evolution. 



1 Id., pp. 219, 275. Cp. Conder, p. 108. 

^ Bev. iv, 10, etc. This number probably came from the twenty-four 
" counsellor-Grods " of the Babylonian religion (Tiele, Hist, comp.^ p. 249),. 
where the golden tables of Bel (Herod, i, 181, 183) may have served for a 
lectistemium. Cp. Bahr, Symbolik d^g Mosaitichen Cult us ^ i, 438. 

' Christianity and Mythology^ p. 370. 

^ That the word Kyriakos is not a Christian coinage is now fully estab- 
lished. See Deismann in Encyc. Bib. s.v. Lord^s Day, citing his own Neue 
Bihelstudien, 1897, p. 44, sq. 

* Below, Part III, § 5 ; Orphica, xxx, 2, 3 ; xlii, 4. The double sex of 
Dionysos in the mysteries is often ignored by the mythologists. E.g.^ PreUer 
does not give his epithets di</>\nfs and SlfiofHf^s; and Gerhard (§ 451, 1> 
makes the latter term apply to his di£ferent ages and animal shapes. 
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§ 13. — Special Features of the Crucifixion Myth. 

Of the evolution of the Jewish religion between the 
closing of the Hebrew canon and the rise of Jesuism we 
know, broadly, that it consisted in (1) the establishment of 
the doctrine of a future life, in despite of its complete 
absence from the Mosaic law ; (2) the development of the 
belief in a Messiah who should either restore the temporal 
power of Jewry or bring in a new religious world ; (3) the 
growth of the idea of an only begotten Son of God, other- 
wise the Word, who is alternately the nation of Israel 
and a God who represents it ;^ and (4) the growth of inde- 
pendent sects or movements, such as that of the Essenes. 
Of the historical circumstances we know more. They 
included, as we have seen, a recurrent paganisation of 
portions of the priesthood ; an interlude of absolute pagan 
domination ; and finally, after a period of triumph for the 
traditional faith, the advent of an Idumean dynasty, far 
from zealous for orthodox Judaism. 

During centuries of this evolution, the Jewish people 
tasted many times the bitterness of despair, the profound 
doubt denounced by the last of the prophets; and in 
periods in which many went openly over to Hellenism it 
could not be but that ancient rites of the Semitic race were 
revived, as some are declared. to have been in earlier times 
of trouble. Among the rites of expiation and propitiation, 
as we have seen, none stood traditionally higher than the 
sacrifice of a king or a king's son ; and such an act the 
Jews saw as it were performed for them when the Bomans 
under Antony, at Herod's wish, scourged and crucified 
Antigonus, the last of the Asmonean priest-kings, in the 
year 37 b.c.^ In a reign in which two king's sons were 
slain by their own father, the idea would not disappear ; 
but in so far as it held its ground as a religious doctrine it 
would in all likelihood do so by being reduced to ritual 

» Ps. ii, 6, 7, 12 ; Ixxxix, 26, 27 ; Heb. i, 2-12. 

' Dio Gassius, xliz, 23. Cp. note in Christianity and Mythology, p. 396. 
It iB aknoflt certain that Josephus would suppress such a detail if he knew it ; 
but if the detail in Dio be doubted on the score of his lateness, it would still 
point to a tradition of king-crucifying. 
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form, like the leading worships of the surrounding Gentile 
world. In the case of nearly every God who mythically 
died and rose again — as Osiris, Dionysos, Attis, Adonis, 
and Mithra — the creed of the Gt>d's power to give immortal 
life was maintained by a ritual sacrament, generally 
developed into a mystery-drama. Such a mystery-drama, 
however, would be at bottom a perpetuation of the latest 
form of the primitive rit« as it had been publicly performed ; 
and as we have seen in the Gospel myth the clear trace of 
the ancient usage of disabling or drugging the victim to 
make him seem a willing sufferer, so we may infer from it 
that the latest public form of the human sacrifice in some 
Syrian communities was the sacrificing of three criminals 
together. 

Of a sacrifice of this special number the explanation 
may very well be the great and then growing vogue of the 
number three in eastern mysticism. Among the Dravidians 
of India we have seen three victims sacrificed to the Sun- 
God.^ In the legendary sacrifice of Saul's sons there 
figured the sacred and planetary number seven, which 
appears also in the special " restoration feast " of the 
Hervey and other South Sea islanders ;^ in the legendary 
sacrifice of the kings by Joshua we have the older planetary 
number, five ; and in western as in eastern Asia the number 
three might naturally have its votaries, in respect of trini- 
tarian concepts as well as of the primary notion of '* the 
heavens, the earth, and the underworld,*' with their respec- 
tive Gods.® There is even a hint of such possible develop- 
ments in the single sacrifice of the Khonds to the Earth- 
Goddess, wherein the victim was kept for three days bound 
to a post which was often placed between two shrubs, before 
being finally sacrificed at a post around which were usually 
set up four larger posts.^ But there is an explanation 



1 Above, p. 112. 

- J. Williams, Narrative of Missionary Enterprises, 1837, p. 549. The 
feast in qaestion was one of re-sanotification, after an invasion. 

•< Thus the Assyrian temples had sometimes three terraces, for the Gods of 
the " three worlds "; sometimes five, for the five planets ; and sometimes 
seven, for the planets and sun and moon. Tiele, OutliTies, p. 75. 

■• Macpherson, Memorials, pp. 118, 127. 
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lying in the nature and purpose of the sacrifice, which was 
probably the determining cause of the detail in the Syrian 
rite. 

The tradition, we have seen, called for a king or a king's 
son ; but a victim of royal blood was normally out of the 
question ; and whether by consent of latitudinarian kings 
or high-priests, or by way of simple popular licence, the 
natural evolution would be that which took place in a 
similar connection elsewhere — the sacrificing of condemned 
criminals in the capacity of kings or kings' first-born sons. 
But, as has been already reiii^arked, though this substitution 
was quite acceptable to the average mind, there was some- 
thing repugnant to the higher doctrine of sacrifice in the 
selection of a criminal, who was morally the analogue of 
the blemished animal, rejected by nearly all sacrificial 
rituals. How then could the compulsion of such a choice 
be best reconciled with the purpose and spirit of the 
rite ? By a device framed in the spirit of ** sympathetic 
magic," which was in fact the spirit of all such rites. The 
sacrificers could by their ritual of mock-crowning and 
robing distinguish one of the malefactors from his fellows ; 
and by calling the others what they were, while he was 
paraded as king, they' would attain the semblance of a 
truly august sacrifice. If in any Jewish community, or in 
the Jewish quarter of any eastern city, the central figure 
in this rite were customarily called Jesus Barabbas, '' Jesus 
the Son of the Father" — whether or not in virtue of an 
old cultus of a God Jesus who had died annually like Attis 
and Tammuz — we should have the basis for the tradition so 
long preserved in many MSS. of the first gospel, and at the 
same time a basis for the whole gospel myth of the cruci- 
fixion. And when we remember how the common attitude 
towards criminals permitted the strange survival of human 
sacrifice in the Thargelia at Athens, we can hardly doubt 
that eastern cities could on the same pretext be as con- 
servative of ancient usage. 

That such a victim should be at times chosen and freed 
in advance, and permitted a measure of sexual licence as 
well as a semblance of royal state, is quite conceivable. 
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The usage of a year's dedication or respite seems to have 
been general in connection with such sacrifices, alike among 
Asiatics, Greeks, Polynesians, and American aborigines ; we 
have seen it among Strabo's Albanians; and there are clear 
traces of it among the Arabs just before the time of 
Mohammed.^ At an early stage of civilisation, indulgence 
to a victim so situated would be a matter of course on many 
grounds. Perhaps the most suggestive of all is the case of 
the Aavaimdha^ or horse-sacrifice among the ancient Hindus. 
Concerning .this the doctrine runs that kings who received 
from a Brahman a certain special anointing and *' made 
the sacrifice of the horse " were thereby enabled to attain 
boundless conquests.^ With regard to the horse so sacrificed 
it was stipulated in the ritual that during an entire year 
beforehand it must be left free to wander at its will, care- 
fully protected the while by guards set to the task.^ As 
this horse is further clearly identified with the sun,^ there 
can be little doubt that it was a substitute for a more 
ancient human sacrifice to the Sun-God, and was on that 
account regarded as of overwhelming efficacy.^ 

We are now prepared to understand that the freedom 
permitted to the Babylonian mock-king before the Sacsea 
originated, not, as has been suggested,*^ by way of making the 
mock-king commit the act of technical high treason, entering 
the harem, but as a result of the contingent divinity of the 

^ Pococke, Specimen Histor, Arab., 1650, p. 72, citing Al Meidani and 
Ahmed Ebn Yusef; Sale, Preliminary Discourse to the Koran^ 1883, pp. 
44-45. Op. Robertson Smith, Rel. of the Semites, pp. 343-4, as to the 
experience of Nilus among the Sinaitic Arabs in the fourth century. A varia- 
tion in respect of time occurs among the Khonds in the sacrifioe of the 
buffalo to Boora Pennu as a divinely ordained surrogate for the human 
victim. It is "consecrated at its birth and allowed to range at will over all 
fields and pastures until five or siz years old." When it is to be sacrificed, a 
crowd of men fasten ropes to its neck and hind legs and rush about with it 
till it is brought exhausted to the sacrificial tree, " when the priest declares 
its submission to be a miracle." Macpherson, Memorials, p. 108. Gp. Grooke, 
Folk-Lore of N, W. India, i, 173, as to drugged animal victims. 

^ Otherwise the Ashummeed Jugg, See an account of a late form of the 
rite in Halhed*s Code of Gentoo Laws, ed. 1777, ch. iii, sect, ix, p. 112. 

' Senart, Essai sur la Ugende de Buddha, 2e ^dit. p. 66. 

* Id, p. 69. » Id. pp. 72-73. 

^ In the Mahftbh&rata (ii, 524 sq. cited by Senart, pp. 66-67) there is 
mention of a tyrant who, like Joshua, sacrifices kings to the Supreme God. 

7 By Mr. Lang, Magic and Religion, p. 198. 
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victim in the primitive cult. The formal trial of a victim is 
to be otherwise explained, as a primitive process of degra- 
ding a discredited priest-king.^ In the case of the Ehonds, 
who had no harlots^ and few concubines, intercourse on the 
part of a destined male victim with either the wives or the 
daughters of the inhabitants was welcomed as a clear boon,^ 
though he often had allotted to him a victim wife ; and the 
same idea seems to have underlain the treatment of the 
doomed God-man in ancient Mexico.^ What is certain 
is that no such principle could have been avowed in the 
Christian legend, arising as it did in a cultus of asceticism. 
But in the character of the Messiah as one who associated 
with publicans and sinners ; in his association with women ; 
and in. the obstinate legend which, apart from the text, 
made Mary Magdalene — a visibly mythical character* — 
figure as a former harlot, we may have another such survival 
as has been surmised to underlie the tradition of ''Jesus 
Barabbas "; and the common belief of the early Church 
that the ministry of Jesus lasted for only one year^ may 
have a similar basis in the old usage. Further, as Mr. 
Frazer has suggested, the story of the triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem may preserve a tradition of a mock-royal 
procession for the destined victim. Even the legend of 
the riding on two asses, which, as has been elsewhere 
shown ,^ preserves an ancient zodiacal symbol, and at the 
same time a myth concerning Dionysos, might have 
anciently figured in the procession of a God-victim of 



1 Grant Allen, EvoL of Idea of God, pp. 235, 311, 385. 
3 The female victims seem at times to have had promisoaous relations. 
See Beclus, Primitive Folk, as above cited. 

* Macpherson, MemoriaU, p. 116. 

* See below, Part III. A study of these cases will suggest that in a primi- 
tive tribal state, when annual voluntary victims were otherwise hard to get, 
men may very well have been got to accept the rdle on condition of a year's 
quasi-regal licence. Savages notoriously set present pleasure far before future 
pain in their thought. And out of such a religioiu kingship may have ieparately 
arisen both the function of the priest-king as seen in Greece and Home, and 
the phenomenon of the mock-king of the Sac»a. On this view the impro- 
bability of the annual slaying of the acting king, urged by Mr. Lang (p. 102) 
against Mr. Frazer, does not arise ; while the theory fundamentally stands. 

* Gp. Christianity and Mythology, pp. 321-5. 

* Op. Baur, Church History, Eng. tr. i, 41, note. 
7 Christianity and Mythology, pp. 386-9. 
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the Dionysiak type. As the zodiacal symbol stands for 
the autumn equinox, and the crucifixion is placed at the 
spring-equinox, these details would be chronologically 
separate ; but Tammuz, like Dionysos, seems to have had 
two feasts ;^ and in any case the legend was free to include 
different ritual episodes. Finally, the explanation of the 
ascription of the title of ** Nazarite " to Jesus — a perplexing 
detail which led the redactors to frame the myth of his 
birth at Nazareth^ — may be that the Jewish victim, like the 
Ehond, wore his hair unshorn. It would be natural that 
he should ; the institution of the nazir, a word which means 
*' dedicated," being an inheritance from the ancient times 
of common human sacrifice, and being associated with the 
myth of Samson, in which the shorn Sun-God is as it 
were sacrificed to himself. 

We have now followed our historic clues far enough to 
warrant a constructive theory. Indeed it frames itself 
when we colligate our main data. As thus : — 

1. In the slaying of the Kronian victim at Rhodes we 
have an ancient Semitic^ human sacrifice maintained into 
the historic period, by the expedient of taking as annual 
victim a criminal already condemned to death. 

2. In Semitic mythology, Kronos, " whom the Phoeni- 
cians call Israel," sacrifices his son leoud, **the only,'* 
after putting upon him royal robes. 

3. The feast of Kronos is the Saturnalia, in which else- 
where a mock-king plays a prominent part ; and as Kronos 
was among the Semites identified with Moloch =^** King,"* 
the victim would be ostensibly either a king or a king's 
son. A trial and degradation were likely accessories. 

4. Supposing the victim in the Bhodian Saturnalia to 
figure as leoud, he would be ipso facto Barabbas, ^' the son 
of the father "; and in the terms of the case he was a 

- Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria^ p. 484. 

••» Christianity and Mythology y pp. 335-342 

^ As to the Phoenician origins of Bhodian religion cp. Duncker, Gesch. des 
Alterthums, 2te Aufl. iii, 163, 229, 380, 384 ; Meyer, Gesch, des Alt, i, §§ 191, 
192 ; Busolt, Griech, Gesch. 1885, i, 172. 

^ Selden, De Diis Syris, Sjntag. i, c. 6 ; Duncker, Gesch. de» Alterthums, 
2te Aufl. iii, 331, note; Smith, Rel. of SemiUs, p. 356; Tiele, Outlines, 
p. 209. Cp. J. Spencer, De legibus Hebraoruniy 1. ii, c. 10. 
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condemned criminal. At the same time, in terms of the 
myth, he would figure in royal robes. 

5. In any case, the myth being Semitic, it is morally 
certain that among the many cases of human sacrifice in 
the GrsBco- Semitic world the Bhodian rite was not unique. 
And as the name ** leoud," besides signifying " the only," 
was virtually identical with the Greek and Hebrew names 
for Judah (son of "Israel") and Jew (Yehuda^ loudaios)^ 
it was extremely likely, among the Jews of the Dispersion, 
to be regarded as having special application to their race, 
which in their sacred books actually figured as the Only- 
Begotten Son of the Father-God, and as having undergone 
special suffering. 

6. That the Bhodian rite, Semitic in origin, was at some 
points specially coincident with Jewish conceptions of 
sacrifice, is proved by the detail of leading the prisoner 
outside the city gates. This is expressly laid down in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews,^ as a ritual condition of the sacri- 
ficial death of Jesus. 

The case, of course, is not staked on any assumption 
that the Bhodian rite was the exact historical antecedent 
of the Jesuist rite as preserved in the gospels. That the 
Jews had much traffic with Bhodes may be gathered from 
Josephus' account of Herod's relations with the place ;^ but 
we are not committed to the view that the Jews had any 
hand in the Bhodian sacrifice ritual, or that the gospel 
myth followed that. So far as the records go, the coinci- 
dence is incomplete, since (1) the Bhodian Saturnalia was 
a June or July festival, and thus disparate from the 
Passover; and (2) there is no hint of a triple execution. 
But it suffices firstly that we have here a clear case of a 
variant from a type to which the Christian crucifixion- 
ritual belongs ; and, secondly, that the Bhodian rite further 
points to the decisive development which we have yet to 
trace in the case of the gospel story. For Porphyry 
incidentally mentions that the Bhodian sacrifice, after 

> Ch. xiii, 12. Cp. Robertson Smith, as cited, pp. 352-6. 
2 Wan, i, 14, § 3 ; 20, § 1 ; 21, § 11. 

N 
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haying subsisted long, had latterly been, modified (/actc 
P^-qdrj). As to the precise nature of the modification we 
have no further knowledge ; but we are entitled to conclude 
that it was either a simple rite of mock-aacrijice or a mystery- 
drama. Both stages, indeed, would be natural, the step to 
the latter being dependent on the connection of the rite 
with a eucharist. But the essential point is that in this 
case — the memory of which is preserved, like so many 
items in our knowledge of ancient life, by an incidental 
sentence in a treatise to which the subject was barely 
relevant — we have exactly the kind of transition from 
actual human sacrifice to a conventional rite of mock 
sacrifice which our theory implies. And seeing that the 
actual sacrifice was once normal in the Semitic world, 
there can be little doubt that the cases and modes of 
modification were many. 

Meantime, the bearing of such a development on our 
total problem is obvious. We have traced on the one hand 
a Semitic and probably Israel itish tradition of an annually 
(or periodically) sacrificed victim, '' Jesus the Son of the 
Father," and seen reason to surmise the contact of dispersed 
Jews with such a rite in Hellenistic eastern towns. On the 
other hand we have traced a Jewish bread and wine 
eucharist, which we find emerging in documentary know- 
ledge in the pre-Christian eucharist of the "Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles," with the name of Jesus attached to 
a strictly Judaic personage of quasi-divine status, not 
crucified or otherwise sacrificed. Of these forms of doctrine 
and rite there took place a fusion, forming the historic 
Christian cultus. Of such a fusion, the most likely and 
most intelligible means would be the mystery-drama, whose 
existence has now to be demonstrated. But first we have 
to note certain historic possibilities on which the fusion 
might partly depend. 

§ 14. — Possible Historical Elements. 

One concrete feature in the crucifixion myth remains to 
be accounted for — the scourging. Mr. Lang presses this 
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feature of the SacaBa as an argument against the view that 
the victim died as representing a God.^ In reality, the 
assumption that sacrificed victims were never scourged is 
no better founded than the assertion that they were never 
hanged. The human victims in the Thargelia at Athens were 
ostensibly whipped before being sacrificed.^ Scourging, 
besides, actually took the place of human sacrifice, by 
tradition, in certain Greek cults ; the scourging (which at 
times was fatal) being accepted as a sacrificial act.^ The 
deity specially connected with such acts of scourging was 
Artemis, concerning the Asiatic savageries of whose cultus 
we have the disgusted testimony of Plutarch;* and it is 
noteworthy that the Rhodian victim had been slain near 
the temple of Aristobula* — a name of Artemis,® who is thus 
in late as in early times connected with human sacrifice.*^ 
It is therefore not unlikely that when the Rhodian rite was 
modified to the extent of abandoning the sacrifice of life, 
scourging was substituted as a means of obtaining at least 
the sacrifice of blood ; and when the rite reached the stage 
of a mystery-drama, that detail would naturally be pre- 
served. 

It is to be remembered, however, that the original prin- 
<ciple of such scourging may be independent of any act o{ 
substitution. It is partly indicated in the Ehond doctrine 
in connection with the rite of slow burning — that the more 
tears the victim shed the more abundant would be the rain. 
Here indeed there is a plain conflict between two sacrificial 
principles, that of the symbolism of the victim's acts and 
that of his willingness. But both principles are known to 

1 Magic and Religion, p. 131. ^ Tzdtzes, Chil. v. 733-4. 

' The bloody scoarging of young Spartans at the altar of Artemis 
(Pausanias, iil, 16; Philostratus, Life of ApoUoniuSf vi, 20; Cicero, 
TusculanSf ii, 14 ; Lucian, De Gymnast, c. 3S ; Plutarch, LycurgtUf c. 17) 
is one of the best known cases. As to the principle of human sacrifice 
behind the scourging cp. K. O. Miiller, Dorians, B. ii, c. iz, § 6. Cicero and 
Lucian tell of the occasional fatal results. 

* De Super stitione, 10. * Porphyry, as cited. 

^ The title *' of good counsel " suggests the better side of the Goddess, yet 
we find that the temple built by Themistokles to Aristobula at Melite w^a "at 
the place where at the present day the public executioner casts out the bodies 
of executed crimiTials and the clothes and ropes of men who have hanged tliem- 
selves.'' Plutarch, Themistokles 22. 

T Herodotus, iv, 103. 
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have existed, some of the Ehonds and the Aztecs attaching 
importance to the tears shed by the victims, while the 
Carthaginians sought to drown the cries of their children, 
and the mothers were forbidden to weep.^ In the case of 
the original human sacrifice on the Jewish Day of Atone- 
ment, as we have seen,^ there was a ritual act of weeping, 
and perhaps one of scourging ; and we have no ground for 
doubting that scourging could take place. 

But there was a ritual need for blood as well as tears. It 
is noted that in the human sacrifices of Polynesia the 
victims were rarely much mutilated, but were always made 
to bleed much f and a perfect obsession of blood pervades 
the whole Judaic religion, down to the end of the New 
Testament. In the '' hanging unto the Lord " of the sons, 
of Saul, indeed, there was ostensibly no bloodshed; but 
Joshua is declared to have " smitten " the five kings before 
he hanged them. The '^ sin-offering " too was one of 
blood; and a blood sacrifice was the normal one in all 
nations. Scourging would yield the blood without making 
the victim incapable of enduring the hanging or crucifixion ; 
and in the gospel record that the doomed God sweated as it 
were drops of blood^ we may have a further concession to 
the idea. Finally, there is the possibility that, as in the 
case of the victims in the Athenian Thargelia, who wore 
necklaces of figs and were whipped with fig-rods before 
being put to death, the scourging belonged to the concep- 
tion of the scape-goat, who thus as well as by banishment 
bore the people's sins.** 

In these various ways, then, we can comprehend the 
gradual evolution of a ritual with which could be associated 
on the one hand a belief in a national deliverer, and on 
the other hand a general doctrine of salvation anoi immor- 
tality. The idea of the resurrection of the slain God is 
extremely ancient : we have it in the myths of Osiris and 

1 Plutarch, De SUperstitione, 13. ^ Above, p. 161. 

" Moerenhout, Voyage atix lies du Grand Ocean, i, 608. 

* On this cp. Christianity and Mythology ^ p. 393. 

« Cp. Mr. Frazer's view (ill, 122-7) that the scourging was supposed to expel 
evil influences from the victim. Concerning the properties of the wild fig 
tree cp. Macrobius, Saturnalia, i, 11 — a myth of misinterpretation. 
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of the descent of Ishtar into Hades to rescue Tammnz ; 
and in the Syro-Greek form of the cult, the resurrection 
of Adonis was a chief feature of the great annual ritual. 
So with the other cults already mentioned. From the 
God, the concept of resurrection was extended to the 
worshippers, this long before the Christian era. It needed 
only that the doctrines of divine sacrifice, resurrection, and 
salvation, temporal or eternal, should be thus blended in 
a mystery ritual with the institution of a eucharist or holy 
sacrament, to constitute the foundation of the religion of 
Jesus the Christ as we have it in the gospels. 

That a mystery-drama actually existed, and was the 
basis of the gospel narrative, will be shown in the next 
section. But in passing it may be well to note that certain 
features of the crucifixion myth, though fairly explicable on 
the lines above sketched, may be due to contemporary 
analogies from other rites or from actual occurrences. 
The posture of the victim in the traditional crucifix, which 
we shall see some reason for ascribing to a ritual in 
which the worshipper embraces a cross, may on the other 
hand derive from the Per so- Scythian usage of slaying 
a " messenger " to the God, flaying him, and stuffing his 
skin with the arms outstretched.^ This sacrifice, indeed, 
has obvious analogies to that of the ''ambassador" in the 
old Jewish rite above traced;^ and in both cases the idea 
of the cross-form may derive from the fact that in the 
gesture-language and picture-writing of savages, which are 
probably primeval, that is the recognised attitude and 
symbol of the ambassador or "go-between."^ Or the cross- 
form may connect with some other principle involved in 
the Semitic representation of the Bun-God with arms out- 
stretched,* which perhaps underlies the myth of the out- 
stretching of the arms of Moses. 

Yet again, the repetition of the offer of a drink to the 

Below, ch. ii, § 14. a Above, pp. 150-1. 

» I have before me an extracted magazine article, undated, in which the 
symbol is reproduced and so explained. 

* See the figures reproduced by Gtesenius, Script. Ling, Phcen, Monumenta, 
1837, Pt. m, Tabb. 21, 24 (inscriptions translated i, 197, 211), and in the 
Tramactiom of the Royal Asiatic Society, III, Pt. iii, pi. 23. 
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victim, or the mention of gall in that connection, might 
be motived by the example of the mysteries of Demeter, in 
which there figured a drink of gall.^ Whatever were the 
original meaning of that detail, it might be added to that 
of a narcotic used as above explained. It has been else- 
where shown, too, that such a detail as the crown of thorns 
might conceivably stand for the nimbus of the Sun-God, or 
for the crown placed upon the heads of sacrificial victims^ 
in general,* or for the crown which was worn by human- 
victims in such a sacrificial procession as is to be inferred 
from Herodotus' story of Herakles in Egypt, or for the 
actual crowns of thorns which were in vogue for religious- 
purposes in the district of Abydos, or for some other ritual 
practice which is sought to be explained by the myth of 
the mock-crown of Herakles.^ No limit can well be set 
to the possibility of such analogies from pagan religious 
practice. 

^ Such symbolical explanations may in certain cases be substituted for 
those offered by Mr. Frazer, whose Virgilian ** golden bough/' to start with, 
is shown by Mr. Lang to be very imperfectly identified with the bough of the 
tree in the Arician grove. Mr. Lang, who is apt to be severe on loose con- 
jectures, for his own part "hazards a guess" that "of old, suppliants 
approached gods or kings with boughs in their hands," and that the Virgilian 
bough is such a propitiation to Persephone {Mcujic and Religion, pp. 207-6). 
Though the "gold" might plausibly be thus explained, it does not follow 
that the wool -wreathed boughs of suppliant groups, which played the part of 
our white flags (^schylus, Supplices, 22-3, 190-2, etc.), were normally used 
in approaching kings, or all Gods. In Polynesia boughs were indeed pre- 
sented to certain Gods (Ellis, i, 343), and were carried before chiefs, serving 
also as peace symbols or "white flags" (Turner, Nineteen Years in Polynesia^ 
1861, p. 314). But, on the other hand, boughs in the ancient world had a 
special connection with Gods and Goddesses of vegetation (Cp. Grant Allen, 
EvoL of Idea of God, p. 384), who were first and last Gods of the Under- 
world (Cp. ^sch. Supplices, 164-161). It was doubtless in this connection 
that a branch became in Egypt a symbol of time and of eternity (Tiele, Eg, 
Jtel,, p. 154). The explanation of the Virgilian bough, then, probably lies 
in that direction. "It is not known" says Mr. Lang, " whether Virgil 
invented his bough, or took it from his rich store of antiquarian learning" 
(Id. p. 207). It is extremely unlikely that he should have invented it. But 
he might very well know that in one of the paintings of Polygnotus at Delphi 
(Pausanias, x, 30) Orpheus is represented as touching with his hand a 
branch of the willow-tree, which in Homer (Ody»$etj, x, 509-510) grows with 
the poplar in the grove of Persephone. Orpheus had been in Hades and 
returned. May not the bough then have had this general symbolical signifi- 
cance, and hence figure as a passport to the underworld? 

^ Even the Gimbri, whose priestesses cut tbe throats of their devoted 
human victims, crowned them beforehand (Strabo, vii, 2, § 3). 

' Christianity and Mythology, pp. 397-9. See also pp. 396, 400-413, as 
to the clues for the cross-motive. 
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Actual or alleged history, too, may have given rise to 
some details in a mystery-ritual such as we are considering. 
In the gospel story as it now stands, though not as an 
original and dramatic detail in it, we find one remarkable 
coincidence with a passage in Josephus. The historian 
tells^ that during the passover feast, while Jerusalem was 
being besieged, '' the eastern gate of the inner sanctuary, 
which was of brass and very solid, which in the evening 
was with difficulty shut by twenty men, and which was 
supported by iron-bound bars and posts reaching far 
down, let into the floor of solid stone, was seen about 
the sixth hour of the night to have opened of its own 
accord "; and that this was felt by the wise to be an omen 
of ruin. In the synoptics it is told that after the robbers 
taunted Jesus, '^ from the sixth hour darkness was over 
the land till the ninth hour," whereupon Jesus uttered his 
cry of Eli, Eli, and immediately afterwards, '^ having again 
cried with a loud voice, gave up his spirit. And lo, the 
veil of the temple was rent in two from top to bottom." 
The three hours of darkness, it would appear, are alleged 
in order to give time for the passover meal, by way of 
assimilating the synoptic account to the Johannine. In 
the second gospel — in an apparently interpolated passage — 
Jesus is crucified at " the third hour ": in the fourth, '* it 
was Preparation of the Passover : it was about the sixth 
hour " when Jesus is sent to be crucified ; and on that view 
his death would be consummated when the Passover 
sacrament was, the gospel, however, giving no further 
details. The space of silent suffering in the synoptics, 
from the sixth hour to the ninth, makes the stories finally 
correspond as to the hours, though not as to the day. In 
the third gospel, however, the reading is confused by the 
placing of the sentence : ''And the sun was darkened and 
the veil of the temple was rent in the midst," after the 
mention of the three hours' darkness and before the Lord's 
death. Thus while the actual time of the veil-rending is 
left in the vague, the passage can be read as saying that 

1 War», B. vi, c. v, § 3. 
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the veil was rent when the darkness began, at the sixth hour. 

In any case, whether or not the darkness of three hours 
is a late modification of the synoptic text (on which view 
the death may be held to have been originally placed at the 
sixth hour, and the rending of the temple veil at the 
same moment), the story in Josephus is extremely likely to 
have been the motive of the veil-rending myth in the 
Gospels. It actually did lead to the insertion of a gloss in 
an early text — ^perhaps originally Syriac — of the third 
gospel, where the stone placed at the mouth of the 
Lord's tomb is alleged to be such that twenty men could 
hardly roll it away ; and in the existing old Syriac texts, 
significantly enough, it is the '* front of the gate " of the 
sanctuary or temple that is rent in the gospel story — not 
the veil.^ And the parallel does not end here. The story 
of the rising of the saints, so awkwardly interpolated in 
the first Gospel and in that only, is no less clearly an 
adaptation of the story of Josephus, in the same passage, 
to the effect that at the feast of Pentecost the priests when 
serving by night in the inner temple felt a quaking, and 
heard a great noise, and then a sound as of a multitude 
saying : ** Let us remove hence." The whole series of 
portents in Josephus, as it happens, winds up with the 
story of Jesus the son of Ananus, who had so long '* with 
a loud voice " cried " Woe to Jerusalem,'* and at last was 
slain by a stone from an engine, crying " Woe to myself 
also " as he gave up the ghost. 

In view of such a remarkable suggestion to the early 
Jesuists, it seems unnecessary even to ask whether the myth 
of the veil-rending may be a variant popularly current at 
the same time with those given by Josephus. In all likeli- 
hood the interpolators of the Greek gospel modified both 
episodes in order either to escape contradiction or to make 
them more suitable symbolically.^ That they were inter- 

1 Dr. F. H. Chase, The Syro-Latin Text of tlie Gospels, 1896, pp. 62-67, 
95. Jerome, again, tells that in the Gospel according to the Hebrews it is 
not the veil of the temple that is rent but the lintel stone that falls. Comm, 
in Matt, xxvii, 61 ; Ad Hedyb. viii. 

^ On either view, it remains arguable that the Syriac Gospels here represent 
an earlier text than the present Greek. 
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X>olated after the transcription of the mystery-play we shall 
see when we consider that as such ; hnt for the present we 
have to recognise that if the transcribed narrative could be 
thus influenced, the play itself might be. 

The scourging and crucifixion of Antigonus, again, must 
have made a profound impression on the Jews ;^ and it is a 
historic fact that the similar slaying of the last of the Incas 
was kept in memory for the Peruvians by a drama annually 
acted.^ It may be that the superscription " This is the 
King of the Jews," and even the detail of scourging,® came 
proximately from the story of Antigonus ; though on the 
other hand it is not unlikely that Antony should have 
executed Antigonus on the lines of the sacrifice of the 
mock-king. But it is noteworthy that where the existing 
mystery-drama, which was doubtless a Gentile development 
from a much simpler form, introduces historical characters, 
it does so on the clear lines of sacrificial principle set forth 
in the ritual of the Khonds, where already the symbol of 
the cross is prominent in the fashion of slaying the victim. 
Though the Gentile hostility to the Jews* would dictate the 
special implication of the Jewish priests and people, and of 
King Herod as in the third gospel, the total effect is to 
make it clear that the guilt of the sacrifice rests on no one 
official, but is finally taken by the whole people upon them. 
Even the quotation put in the mouth of the dying God-Man, 
** My God, My God, why hast thou forsaken me?"^ has the 
effect of implying that he had hitherto suffered voluntarily. 
Thus does the ritual which was to grow into a world religion 
preserve in its consummated quasi-historical form the 
primeval principle that "one man should die for the 
people" by the people's will; and, as we have seen, 
not even in extending the benefit of the sacrifice to "all 
mankind " does the great historic religion outgo the 
religious psychology of the ancient Dravidians. 

When this is realised it will be seen to be unnecessary to 
suppose that any abnormal personality had arisen to give 

1 Cp. Strabo, in Josephus, Antiq. xv, 1, § 2. « Below, Part IV, § 9. 

^ See above, p. 117, as to the scourgings mentioned by Josephus. 
* Cp. Chri«tMnitij and Mythology, p. 386. ^ Psalm xzii, 1. 
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the cult its form or impetus. In view, however, of the 
evidence, fortuitously preserved in the Talmud, that one 
Jesus ben Pandira was stoned and hanged on a tree at 
Lydda on the eve of the Passover in the reign of Alexander 
JannsBUs about 100 b.c.,^ we are not entitled to say that 
a real act of sacerdotal vengeance did not enter into the 
making of the movement. The evidence is obscure ; and 
the personality of the hanged Jesus, who is said to have 
been a sorcerer and a false teacher, becomes elusive and 
quasi-mythical even in the Talmud ; but even such evidence 
gives better ground for a historical assumption than the 
supematuralist narrative of the gospels. In any case, there 
is no reason to ascribe any special doctrinal teaching what- 
ever to Jesus ben Pandira. He remains but a name, with 
a mention of his death by ^* hanging on a tree," a quasi- 
sacrifice, at the time of the sacrificial rite which had 
anciently been one of man-slaying and child-slaying. 
Leaving the case on that side undetermined, we turn to a 
problem which admits of solution. 

§ 15. — The Gospel Mystery-Play. 

It is not disputed that one of the most marked features 
of the popular religions of antiquity, in Greece, Egypt, and 
Greek-speaking Asia, was the dramatic representation of 
the central episodes in the stories of the suffering and 
dying Gods and Goddesses.^ Herodotus has been charged 
with pretending to knowledge that he did not possess ; but 
there is no reason to doubt his assertion^ that on the 
artificial circular lake at Sais the Egyptians were wont to 
give by night — ^presumably once a year — representations of 
the sufferings of a certain one whom he will not name, 
which representdtions they called mysteries. The certain 
one in question we know must have been the God Osiris ;* 
and that the sufferings and death of Osiris were dramatically 
represented, modern Egyptology has freshly established 

1 Christianity and Mythology, pp. 308, 321, 395, 402, 413. 

'^ Cp. Lactantius, Div. In«t, v, 19 (20). « B. i, c. 171. 

* Cp. Plutarch, Isis and Osiris, cc. 26, 36, 39. 
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from hieroglyphic documents.^ We know, too, from the 
concluding rubric of the "Lamentations of Isis and 
Nephthys " for Osiris that those Goddesses were personated 
in the ritual by two beautiful women.* 

In the worships of Adonis and of Attis there was 
certainly a dramatic representation of the dead God by 
effigy, and of his resurrection ;^ and in the mysteries of 
Mithra, as given among the Greeks, we know there was 
included a representation of the burial of a stone effigy of 
the God, in a rock tomb, and of his resurrection.^ So, in 
the great cult of Dionysos, with whose worship were con- 
nected the beginnings of tragedy among the Greeks, there 
was a symbolic representation of the dismemberment of the 
young God by the Titans, this being part of the sacrament 
of his body and blood ; and in the special centres of the 
worship of Herakles, or at least at one of them, Tarsus, 
there was annually erected in his worship a funeral pyre, 
on which his effigy was burned/ Among the Greeks, 
again, a dramatic representation of the myth of the loss 
of Persephone, the mourning of her mother Demeter, and 
her restoration, was the central attraction in the Eleusinian 
mysteries. 

Of all of those mysteries the mythological explanation 
is doubtless the same : they mostly originated in primitive 
sacrificial rituals to represent the annual death of vegetation, 
and to charm it into returning ; and in the cult of Mithra, 
who, like Herakles, is specifically a Sun-God, there may 
have been an adaptation from the rites of the Yegetation- 

^ Budge, Papyrus of Ani^ Introd., cxv-cxvi, citing Ledrain, Monuments 
EgypHenSt pi. xxv. Cp. Brugsch, **I)as Osiris-Mysterium von Tentjra," in 
Zeitschrift ffir Aegyptische Sprache^ 1881 ; Grant Allen, Evolution of the 
Idea of Ood, 1897, p. 899 ; and art. by Chabas, in R6vxie Archiologique, 
16 Mai, 1867, p. 76. 

" Records of the Past, Ist series, vol. ii, p. 119. Cp. Brugsch, Religion 
und Mythologie der aUen Aegypter, 1886-88, p. 623 fif. ; and Chabas, Revue 
Archiologique, 16 Juillet, 1867, pp. 207-8. 

' The main authorities are given by Mr. Frazer, G. B, 2nd ed. ii, 116, 131. 
Cp. Foucart, Des AMociations religieuses chez les GrecSj 1873, p. 82. 

< Below, Part III, § 7. Cp. Firmicus Maternus, De Errore, c. 22 (23) ; 
and see Christianity and Mythology , p. 417, note, as to the significance of 
the passage, which Mr. Frazer, as I think, misapplies to the cult of Attis. 

'^ Bobertson Smith, Religion of tlu Semites, p. 353. As to the resurrection 
of Herakles, see pp. 449-460. 
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Gods. In the later stages the magic which had been 
supposed to revive vegetation is applied to securing th€ 
life of the initiate in the next world. We are not here 
concerned, however, with the origin of the usage. For 
our purpose it suffices us to know that such rites were 
rites of '^ salvation,'' and that they were the most popular 
in ancient religion. 

As Christism first became popular by the development or 
adaptation of myths and ritual usages like those of the 
popular pagan systems, notably the Birth-myth, the Holy 
Supper, and the Resurrection, it might be expected that 
it should imitate paganism in the matter of dramatic 
mysteries. The mere Supper ritual, indeed, is itself 
dramatic, the celebrant personating the God as Attis was 
personated by his priest;^ and in the remarkable expression 
in the Pauline epistle to the Galatians (iii, 1) — "before 
whose eyes Jesus Christ was openly set forth crucified" — 
we have probably a record of an early fashion of imaging 
the crucifixion.^ In the same document (vi, 17) is the 
phrase, " I bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus "; 
and various other expressions in the epistles, describing the 
devotee as mystically crucified and as having become one 
with the crucified Lord, suggest that in the early stages of 
the cult it dramatically adopted the apparently dramatic 
teaching of the Egyptian Book of the Dead, wherein the 
saved and Osirified soul declares : " I clasp the sycamore 
tree ; I myself am joined unto the sycamore tree, and its 
arms are opened unto me graciously ''f and again : "I 

^ This usage seams to have been normal in Egypt (see Tiele, Egyptian 
Religion^ p. 107) and common in primitive cults (J. G. Miiller, Amerikanische 
Urreligioiietiy pp. 77, 493, 697). 

^ Cp. 1 Cor. xi, 26, A. V. and margin. The expression in Galatians suggests 
either a pictorial setting forth or an effigy. Gp. Canon Cook's Comm. in loc.; 
and note the bearing of the doubtful passage in a rubric to ch. cxlviii of the 
Book of the Dead (Budge's tr. p. 263), apparently describing a eucharist in 
presence of painted figures of the Gods. Such a eucharist would approximate 
to the Boman Lectisternium. 

' Book of the Dead, ch. Ixiv, Budge's tr. p. 115. Cp. the rubric to ch. 
clxv (p. 296) describing a figure with the arms outstretched ; and see also the 
account of the pillar, p. 46, as to which compare Christianity and Mythology ^ 
p. 410, and Tiele, Egyptian Religion, Eng. tr. pp. 46, 187. It will be 
remembered that in France in the sixteenth century, among the wilder 
Jansenists, " une des devotions lea plus appreci^s oonsistait k se faire crucifier 
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have become a divine being by the side of the biHh-chamber 
of Osiris ; I am brought forth with him, I renew my youth."^ 
In the fifth century, we know, mystery plays were performed 
either in or in connection with the churches;' and the 
identity between the birth-story and several pagan dramatic 
rituals is too close to be missed.^ But apart from the 
parallels above indicated the dramatic origination of the 
story of the Christ's Supper, Passion, Betrayal, Trial, and 
Crucifixion, as it now stands, has yet to be established. 
The proof, however, I submit, lies, and has always lain, 
before men's eyes in the actual Gospel narrative. It is 
the prepossessions set up by age-long belief that have 
prevented alike believ^rs and unbelievers from seeing as 
much. 

Let the reader carefully peruse the story of the series 
of episodes as they are given in their least sophisticated 
form, in the gospels of Matthew and Mark. From Matthew 
xxvi, 17, or 20, it will be noted, the narrative is simply a 
presentment of a dramatic action and dialogue ; and the 
events are huddled one upon another exactly as happens 
in all drama that is not framed with a special concern for 
plausibility. In many plays of Shakespeare, notably in 
Measure for Measure,^ there occurs such a compression of 
incidents in time, the reason being precisely the nature of 
drama, which, whether or not it holds theoretically by the 
unities, must for practical reasons minimise change of 
scene and develop eustion rapidly. Even in the Hedda 
Odbler of Ibsen, the chief master of modern drama, this 
exigency of the conditions leads the dramatist in the last 
act to the startling step of making the friends of the suicide 
sit down to prepare his manuscripts for the press within a 
few minutes of his death. To realise fully the theatrical 
character of the Gospel story, it is necessary to keep in view 
this characteristic compression of the action in time, as well 

€omme le Christ" (A. B^ville, ProUgomenes de VhUtoire de religion, 3e ^dit. 
p. 178). 

1 Book of the Dead, ch. Iziz, p. 125. Cp. p. 83, and p. 261 noU, 

* See Christianity and Mythology , p. 2S0. 
» Id. Part n, §§ 11, 12, 13. 

* See the author's essay, The Upshot of Hamlet. 
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as the purely dramatic content. The point is not merely 
that the compression of events proves the narrative to be 
pure fiction, but that they are compressed for a reason — the 
reason being that they are presented in a drama. 

As the story stands, Jesus partakes with his disciples of 
the Passover, an evening meal ; and after a very brief 
dialogue they sing a hymn, and proceed in the darkness to 
the mount of Olives. Not a word is said of what happened 
or was said on the way : the scene is simply changed to 
the mount; and there begin a new dialogue and action. 
A slight change of scene — again effected with no hint of 
any talk on the way — is made to Gethsemane; and here 
the scanty details as to the separation from '^ his disciples,*' 
and the going apart with the three, indicate with a brevity 
obviously dramatic the arrangement by which Judas — who 
was thus far with the party — would on the stage be enabled 
to withdraw. Had the story been first composed for writing, 
such an episode would necessarily have been described; 
and something would naturally have been said of the talk 
on the way from the supper-chamber to the mount. What 
we are reading is the bare transcript of a primitive play, in 
which the writer has not here attempted to insert more 
than has been shown on the scene. 

In the Passion scene, this dramatic origination of the 
action is again twice emphasised. Thrice over Jesus prays 
while his disciples sleep. There is thus no one present or 
awake to record his words — an incongruity which could not 
well have entered into a narrative originally composed for 
writing, where it would have been a gratuitous invention, 
but which on the stage would not be a difficulty at all, since 
there the prayer would be heard and accepted by the 
audience, like the asides in an inartistic modem play. No 
less striking is the revelation made in verses 45 and 46, 
where in two successive sentences, with no pause between, 
Jesus tells the sleeping three to sleep on and to arise. What 
has happened is either a sli^t disarrangement of the 
dialogue or the omission of an exit and an entrance. Verse 
44 runs : *' And he left them again^ and went away, and 
prayed a third time, saying again the same words." If 
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verse 45, from the second clause onwards, were inserted 
before verse 44 — where, as the text stands, Jesus says 
nothing — and verse 46 introduced with the descriptive 
phrase immediately after verse 44, the incongruity would 
be removed. Only in transcription from a dramatic text 
could it have arisen. 

Then, without the slightest account of what he had been 
doing in the interim, Judas enters the scene exactly as he 
would on the stage, with his multitude, ** while he [Jesus] 
yet spake." With an impossible continuity, the action 
goes on through the night, a thing quite unnecessary in 
any save a dramatic fiction, where unity of time — that is, 
the limitation of the action within twenty-four hours, or 
little more, as prescribed by Aristotle* — was for the ancients 
a ruling principle. Jesus is taken in the darkness to 
the house of the high priest, ** where the scribes and the 
elders were gathered together." The disciples meanwhile 
had '' left him and fled," and not a word is said as to what 
they did in the interim ; though any account of the episode, 
in the terms of the tradition concerning them, must have 
come through them. 

But it is needless to insist on the absolutely unhistorical 
character of a narrative which makes the whole judicial 
process take place in the middle of the night, a time when, 
as Benan notes, an Eastern city is as if dead. The point is 
that the invention is of a kind obviously conditioned by a 
dramatic purpose. In the dead of night the authorities 
proceed to hunt up '* false witnesses " throughout Jeru- 
salem, because the witnesses must be produced in the trial 
scene as closely as possible on that of the capture; and 
the process goes on till two give the requisite testimony. 
Then Jesus is questioned, condemned, buffeted, and (pre- 
sumably) led away; and Peter, remaining on the scene, 
denies his lord and is convicted of treason by the crowing 
of the cock. Of what happens to the doomed God-Man in 
this interval there is not a hint ; though it is just here that 
a non-dramatic narrative would naturally follow him most 
closely. 

* PoeHe$t V. 
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Morning has thus come, and ''when morning was come " 
the priests and elders, who thus have had no rest, '' take 
counsel " afresh to put Jesus to death, and lead him away, 
bound, to Pilate. But this evidently happens off the scene, 
since we have the interlude in which Judas brings back has 
thirty pieces of silver, is repudiated by the priests, and goes 
away to hang himself. The story of the potter's field is 
obviously a later writer's interpolation in the narrative. 
An original narrator, telling a story in a natural way, would 
have given details about Judas: the interpolator charac- 
teristically wants to explain that '^Then was fulfilled that 
which was spoken by Jeremiah the prophet." 

As usual, not a word is said of the details of the transit 
from place to place : the scene simply changes all at once 
to the presence of the Governor; and here, with not a 
single touch of description such as an original narrator 
might naturally give, we plunge straight into dialogue. 
Always we are witnessing drama, of which the spectators 
needed no description, and of which the subsequent trans- 
criber reproduces simply the action and the words, save in 
so far as he is absolutely forced to insert a brief explanation 
of the Barabbas episode. The rest of the trial scene, and 
the scene of the mock crowning and robing, are strictly 
dramatic, giving nothing but words and action. In the 
account of the trial before Herod, which is found only in 
Luke, the method of narration is significantly different, 
being descriptive and non-dramatic, as the work of an 
amplifying later narrator would naturally be. The words 
of Herod are not given ; and the interpolation was doubt- 
less the work of a late Grentile, bent on making Jewish and 
not Roman soldiers guilty of mocking the Lord.^ In the 
first two Gospels, even the episode of the laying hold of 
Simon of Gyrene, to make him bear the cross, might have 
been introduced at this point on the stage, without involving 
the attempt — impossible in drama — to present the pro- 
cession to the place of crucifixion. Of that procession 
Matthew and Mark offer no description : they simply adhere 

1 Such a scene may have been enacted in one version of the mystery-play ; 
bat it is not tramcrihed in Luke as the earlier play is in Matthew. 
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to the drama, leaving to the latei" narrative of Luke the 
embellishment of the mourning crowd of daughters of 
Jerusalem, and the speech of Jesus to them on the way. 
Even Luke, however, offers no description of the march ; 
and even his added episode might have been brought into 
a dramatic action, either at the close of the crowning-scene 
pr at the beginning of that of the crucifixion. 

Here, as before, the action is strictly dramatic, save for 
the episode of the Scriptural explanation of the casting of 
lots, which may or may not have been a late addition to 
the action. No word is said of the aspect of Jesus, a point 
on which an original narrator, if writing to be read, or 
telling of what he had seen, would almost certainly have 
said something. In a drama, of course, no such details 
were needed: the suffering God-man was there on the 
stage, seen by all the spectators. The same account holds 
good of all the remaining scenes in the Gospel story, with 
a few exceptions. The three hours of darkness and silence 
could not be enacted, though there might be a shorter 
interval ; and the rending of the temple veil, which could 
not take place on the scene, is to be presumed a late 
addition to the transcribed narrative ; but a machinery of 
commotion may very well have been employed, and the wild 
story of the opening of the graves of the saints may actually 
derive from such a performance, though the absurdity of 
the 58rd verse is wholly documentary. Such a story would 
naturally be dropped from later gospels because of its sheer 
extravagance; but such a scruple would not affect the 
early dramatists. Even the episode of the appeal of the 
priests and Pharisees to Pilate to keep a guard on the 
tomb, though it might be a later interpolation, could quite 
well have been a dramatic scene, as it presents the Jews 
''gathered together unto Pilate, saying " 

The resurrection scene, like that of the crucifixion, is 
wholly ** staged." The two Maries, who sat before the 
sepulchre when Joseph closed it, appear again late on the 
Sabbath day, having presumably been driven away by the 
guard before. Nothing is said of what has gone on among 
the disciples ; nothing of the communion of the mourning 

o 
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women : the whole narrative is rigidly limited to the strictly 
conseoutive dramatic action, as it would be represented on 
the stage. Even the final appearance in Galilee is set forth 
in the same fashion , and the Gospel even as it stands ends 
abruptly with the words of the risen Lord. When the 
mystery-play was first transcribed, it may have ended at 
Matt, xxviii, 10, verses 11-16 having strong marks of late 
addition. But it may quite well have included verses 
16-20, with the obvious exception of the clause about the 
Trinity, which is certainly late. In any case, it ended on 
a speech. 

Why should such a document so end, if it were the work 
of a narrator setting down what he knew or had heard? 
Why should he not round off his narrative in the normal 
manner ? The '' higher criticism " has recognised that the 
story of the betrayal and the rest do not belong to the 
earlier matter of the gospels. The analysis of the school 
of Weiss, as presented by Mr. A. J. JoUey,^ makes the 
** Primitive Gospel *' end with the scene of the anointing. 
I hold that scene to have been also dramatic, and to have 
been first framed as a prologue to the Mystery-Play ;^ but 
the essential point is that all that portion which I have 
above treated as the Mystery-Play is an addition to a pre- 
viously existing document. Not that the play was not 
older than the document, but that its transcription is later. 
And this theory, I submit, gives the explanation as to the 
abruptness of the conclusion. Where the play ended the 
narrative ends. Only in the later third Gospel do we find 
the close, and some other episodes, such as the Herod trial 
and the account of Joseph of Arimathea, treated in the 
narrative spirit — in the manner, that is, of a narrative 
framed for reading. In Luke's conclusion there is still a 
certain scenic suggestion; but it is a distant imitation 
of the concrete theatricality of the earlier version ; descrip- 
tion is freely interspersed ; speeches are freely lengthened ; 
and the story is rounded off as an adaptive writer would 
naturally treat it. 

1 The Synoptic Problem for English Readers, Macmillan, 1893. 
^ Cp. Christianity and Mythology, pp. 363-6. 
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In the earlier gospels such a treatment has not been 
ventured on. There are but a few doctrinary and explana- 
tory interpolations ; the descriptive element is kept nearly 
at the possible minimum ; the scenic action is adhered to 
even where interpolated description would clearly be appro- 
priate for narrative purposes ; the transcriber even stumbles 
over his text to the extent of joining two speeches which 
should have an entrance and an exit between them ; and 
when the last scene ends the Gospel ends. The transcriber 
has been able to add to the previous Gospel the matter of 
the mystery play; and there he loyally stops. His work has 
been done in good faith, up to his lights ; and he does not 
presume to speak of matters of which he knows nothing. 
Later doctrinaires, with a dogma to support, might tamper 
with the document : he sticks to his copy. Doubtless the 
addition was made by Gentile hands. In the play the 
apostles are unfavourably presented, and the episode of 
the treason of Peter is probably a Gentile invention made 
to discredit the Judaizing party, who held by a Petrine 
tradition, though on the other hand the Gospel text about 
the rock is presumably a late invention in the interest of 
the Roman See. 

In this connection there arises the question whether the 
specifically dramatic '^ Acts of Pilate," as contained in the 
non-canonical ** Gospel of Nicodemus," may not likewise 
represent an original drama. Broadly speaking, it seems 
to do so, and it may conceivably proceed upon a dramatic 
text independently of the Synoptics. On the ground, not 
of its dramatic form but of the occasional relative brevity 
and the general consistency of its narrative, it has even 
been argued^ that its matter is earlier than the version of 
the story in any of the gospels. With that problem we are 
not here concerned ; but it is relevant to note that the 
dramatic action of the non -canonical gospel is not earlier 
but later than that preserved in the canonical. In the 
** Acts of Pilate " the trial scene is composed by reducing 
to drama a whole series of episodes from the previous 

1 By G. B. Waite, in his History of the ChrUtian Religion to the year 200, 
3id ed. Chicago, 18S1, pp. 198-212. 
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gospel history, the various persons miraculously cured by 
Jesus coming forward to give evidence on his behalf. Even 
the story of the water- wine miracle is embodied from the 
fourth gospel. This expansion is manifestly a late device, 
and has the effect of making the already impossible trial 
scene newly extravagant. And while the trial in the 
'' Acts " is in passages more strictly dramatic than in the 
gospel, those very passages tell of redaction, not of priority. 
Thus Pilate is made to utter in his address the explanation 
concerning the usage of releasing a prisoner, and volunteers 
allusion to Barabbas, where the gospel gives those details 
by way of narrative. It is clear that the natural and 
original form of the drama Pilate would not so speak : the 
speech is a sophistication. 

Whether or not, then, the '^ Acts " proceeded on a separate 
dramatic text, it does not preserve the earlier version. 
That it does not give the absurd detail about the risen saints 
visiting the holy city after the resurrection, is merely a 
fresh proof that the first gospel is at that point interpolated. 
The mere fact that the '' Acts " gives names to personages 
who are without names in the canonical gospels — as, the 
two thieves and the soldier who pierced the Lord's side — 
tells of lateness. What the document does signify is the 
apparent extension of the mystery play beyond the limits 
of that embodied in the first gospel, and under the same 
pressure of Gentile motive, the whole effect of the extension 
being to throw a greater guilt of perversity on the Jews 
and to put Pilate in a favourable light. That the play in 
the '^ Acts " came from a source to which the Syrian sacri- 
ficial tradition was alien is further suggested by the fact 
that it places the act of mock-crowning at Golgotha, not in 
the Praetorium, and that for the scarlet robe it substitutes 
a linen cloth ; while a formal sentence of scourging is 
passed by Pilate. ' Finally, the resurrection does not 
happen upon the scene, but is related by the mouths of 
the Roman soldiers, as if the dramatist or compiler were 
bent on producing new and stronger evidence in proof of 
the event. 

On any view, however, the dramatic form of the " Acts " 
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serves to strengthen the presumption that dramatic repre* 
sentations of the death of Jesus were early current, and 
thus to support the foregoing interpretation of the gospel 
story. That interpretation, it is submitted, fits the whole 
case, and at once explains what otherwise is inexplicable, 
the peculiar character of what is clearly an unhistorical 
narrative. Assume the story to be either a tradition reduced 
to writing long after the event, or the work of a deliberate 
inventor desirous of giving some detail to a story of which 
he had received the barest mention. Either way, why 
should that impossible huddling of the action, that crowding 
of so many decisive events into one night, have been resorted 
to ? It does not help the story as a narrative for reading ; 
it makes it, on the contrary, so improbable that only the 
hebetude of reverence can prevent anyone from seeing its 
untruth. The solution is instant and decisive when we 
realise that what we are reading is the bare transcription of 
a mystery-play, framed on the principle of " unity of time." 
As has been remarked, it is not to be supposed that the 
play as it stands in the gospel is primordial ; rather it is a 
piece of technical elaboration, albeit older than the play 
in the '' Acts of Pilate," for if we divide it by its scenes or 
places we have the classic five acts : — first, the Supper ; 
second, the Passion and Betrayal, both occurring on the 
mount ; third, the trial at the high-priest's house ; fourth, 
the trial before Pilate ; fifth, the Crucifixion. If we suppose 
this to have been one continuous play, the resurrection may 
have been a separate action, with five scenes — the removal 
of the body by Joseph ; the burial ; the placing of the 
guard of soldiers ; the coming of the women and the 
address of the angel; and the appearance of the risen 
Lord. But similarly the early action may have been 
divided : the anointing scene, the visit of Judas to the 
priests, the visit of the disciples to the ** certain man " in 
whose house the Supper was to be eaten — all these may 
have been dramatically presented in the first instance. 
The scene of the Transfiguration, too, has every appearance 
of having been a dramatic representation in the manner of 
the pagan mysteries. But the theory of the dramatic origin 
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of the coherent yet impossible story of the Sapper, Passion, 
Betrayal, the two Trials, and the Crucifixion, does not depend 
on any decisive apportionment of the scenes. It is borne 
out at every point by every detail of the structure of the 
story as we have it in transcription ; and when this is once 
recognised, our conception of the manner of the origin of 
the Gospels is at this point at least placed on a new, we 
might say a scientific, basis. 

§ 16. — The Mystery-Play and the Cidtus. 

In all probability the performance of the mystery-play 
was suspended when it was reduced to writing as part of 
the Gospel. The suspension may have occurred either 
during a time of local persecution or by the deliberate 
decision of the churches, in the second century. But such 
a deliberate decision is extremely likely to have been taken 
when the cult, having broken away from Judaism, was also 
concerned to break away from the paganism in contact with 
which the play would first arise. How far away from 
Jerusalem that may have been we can hardly divine. 
Greek drama certainly came much closer to Jewish life 
than has been recognised in the histories. Not only were 
theatres built by Herod, as Josephus testifies, at Damascus 
and Jericho,^ but ruins of two theatres exist at Gadara,^ 
described by Josephus as a Greek town,^and known to have 
produced a number of notable Hellenistic writers.^ But 
the presumption from what we know of Christian origins 
is that the cult developed rather in the larger than in the 
smaller Hellenistic cities ; and it would need a fairly strong 
group to produce such a mystery-play. It may indeed 
never have been performed in full save at important centres, 
such as Antioch or Alexandria ; and when once the cult 
was at all widely established such a state of things would 
be inexpedient on many grounds. The reduction of the 
play to narrative form put all the churches on a level, and 

» Wartf, i, 21, § 11 ; Antiq. xvii, 6, § 3. 

* Sohurer, Jewish People in time of Christ, Div. II, Eng. tr. i, 27, 100, n, 

* Antiq. xvii, 11, § 4 ; Wars, ii, 6, § 3. < Schiirer, as cited, i, 27, 108. 
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would remove a stumbling-block from the way of the ascetic 
Ghristists who objected to all dramatic shows as such. 

But the manner of the transcription happily preserves 
for us the knowledge of the fact that it was such a show to 
begin with. And if we suppose it to have grown up in a 
Gentile environment, say in Alexandria, on the nucleus of 
the eucharist, after the model of an actual sacrifice in which 
a '' Jesus Barabbas " was annually offered up, we shall be 
so far within the warrant of the evidence. Whether the 
official stoning and hanging of an actual Jesus on a charge 
of sorcery and blasphemy in the days of Alexander 
JannaBus had served as a fresh point of departure, is a 
question that cannot at present be decided. All that is 
clear is that the gospel story is unhistorical. The placing 
of the action of the mystery-play in Jerusalem would be 
the natural course for Gentiles who were seeking to counter- 
act the Judaizing party in a cult which founded on a slain 
Jewish Jesus ; since the more clearly Jerusalem and Jewry 
were saddled with what had come to be regarded as an act 
of historic guilt, the clearer would be the grounds for a 
breach with Judaism. 

To locate the first performance of the play in its 
present shape is beyond the possibilities of the case as 
the evidence stands. The detail of the two Maries suggests 
Sgypt, where the cult of Osiris had just such a scene of 
quasi-maternal mourning ; and the Egyptian ideas in the 
Apocalypse, such as those of the 'Make of fire" and 
" the second death,"* further point to Alexandrian sources 
for early Jesuism; but the eucharist and burial and 
resurrection are apparently Mithraistic, as are various 
details in the Apocalypse ;^ and the Osirian ritual, like 

^ Cp. Rev. xzi, 8; Book of the Dead, oo. 24, 86, 98, 125, 126, eto. The 
** Amen *' Logos is also Egyptian (Rev. iii, 14 ; B.D. o. 165). 

^ Thus the Logos as " faithful and true '* and righteous judge and warrior 
(Rev. ziz, 11) points to Mithra ; and though Thoth had seven assistants, 
the sacred " sevens " of the Apocalvpse and the whole imagery of the Lamb 
6eem specially Mithraic. Still the "Lamb slain" figured notably in the 
worship of Amun, being laid on the image of the God Amun and ritually 
mourned for, while the image of the Sun-God stood by (Herodotus, ii, 42). 
And the warrior Logos may stand for Horos-Munt (Tiele, Egyptian Religion^ 
p. 124). 
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the Mithraic, would be known in many lands. We can 
but say that the death-ritual of the Christian creed is 
framed in a pagan environment, and that, like the myth of 
the Virgin-birth,^ it embodies some of the most widespread 
ideas of pagan religion. In strict truth, the two aspects in 
which the historic Christ is typically presented to his 
worshippers, those of his infancy and his death, are 
typically pagan. 

But indeed there is not a conception associated with the 
Christ that is not common to some or all of the Saviour 
cults of antiquity. The title of Saviour, latterly confined 
to him, was in Judaism given to Tahweh,^ and among the 
Greeks to Zeus,^ to Helios,* to Artemis,^ to Dionysos,*^ to 
Herakles,*^ to the Dioscuri,® to Cybele,^ to -ZEsculapius ;^** 
and it is the essential conception of the God Osiris. So 
too, Osiris taketh away sin, and is judge of the dead, and 
of the last judgment; and Dionysos, also Lord of the 
Underworld, and primarily a God of feasting (" the Son of 
Man Cometh eating and drinking "), comes to be conceived 
as the Soul of the World, and as the inspirer of chastity 
and self -purification. From the Mysteries of Dionysos 
and Isis comes the proclamation of the easy '' yoke '*; and 
the Christ not only works the Dionysiak miracle,^^ but 
calls himself '* the true vine."^^ Like the Christ, and like 
Adonis and Attis, Osiris and Dionysos suffer and die to 
rise again ; and to become one with them is the mystical 
passion of their worshippers. All alike in their mysteries 
give immortality; and from Mithraism the Christ takes the 
symbolic keys of heaven and hell,^ even as he assumes 
the function of the Virgin -born Mithra-Saoshyant, the 
destroyer of the Evil One.^* Like Mithra, Merodach,^ and 
the Egyptian Khonsu,^^ he is the Mediator ; like Khonsu, 

^ Cp. Chruttianity and Mythology^ pp. 317-319. 

3 Ps. clvi, 21 ; isa. xliii, 4, 11, etc.; Hos. ziii, 4, etc. etc. 

' AthenaBus, xv, 17, 47, 48 ; Paasanias, ii, 37 ; Pindar, 01, v, 33. 

* Pans, vui, &1. « Id, i, 44 ; ii, 31. 

« Id. ii, 31, 87. ' PreUer, Gr, Myth, ii, 274, n, 

• ChTphica, Ad Musaeum^ 21. ^ Id, In Rheam^ xiv, 11 ; xxvii, 12. 
^^ Id. In JEsctdap. Ixvii, 8. " Chruttianity and Mijthology, pp. 856, 425. 

•w John, V, i. " Below, Part ni, § 12. »* Id. § 10. 

" Cp. H. Zimmern, Vater Sohn und FUrgprecher, 1896, pp. 11-12. 
^^ Maspero, Hist, ancienne des peuples de Vorientt 4e 6dit. pp. 286-8. 
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Horns, and Merodach, he is one of a trinity;^ like Horus, 
he is grouped with a divine Mother ; like Ehonsu, he is 
joined with the Logos ;^ and like Merodach, he is associated 
with a Holy Spirit, one of whose symbols is fire.^ In 
fundamentals, in short, Christism is but paganism re- 
shaped : it is only the economic and the doctrinal evolution 
of the system — the first determined by Jewish practice and 
Boman environment,^ and the second, by Greek thought^ — 
that constitute new phenomena in religious history. 

§ 17. — Further Pagan Adaptations^ 

One likely result of the non-performance of the mystery- 
play as such would be a modification of the sacramental 
meal. When the crucifixion was represented in sequel to 
the supreme annual eucharist, the bread and wine of the 
weekly Supper were somewhat definitely presented as 
symbols, whereas the merely priestly representation of the 
God by the ministrant in the simple eucharist would 
emphasise the declaration *' this is my body." As to 
what may have ritually occurred in this connection either 
shortly before or after the periofl of the mystery-play we 
can but speculate, as aforesaid ; but we have seen that the 
ritual eating of a lamb did take place in the post-Pauline 
period, as in the mysteries of Mithra and Dionysos ; and 
there is reason to infer that for similar reasons there was 
long and commonly practised among Ghristists the usage 
of eating a baked image of a child at the Easter com- 
munion.^ That is the only satisfactory explanation of the 
constant pagan charge against the Christians of eating an 
actual child — a charge met by the Fathers in terms which 

^ Le Page Renouf , Hibbert Lectures, p. 83. 
^ Tiele, Egyptian Religion, pp. 154, 178. 

* Gp. "The Babylonian Father, Son, and Paraclete," by Chilperic, in 
Free Review, Jan., 1897 ; Zimxnem, as last cited. 

* Cp. A Short History of Christianity, eh. ii. and iii. 

* Cp. Hatch, Infl. of Greek Ideas and Usages upoti the Christian Church, 

* Bee the evidence for this view given in Christianity and Mytlwlogy, 
pp. 211-226; and cp. Frazer, Oolden Bough, ii, 848 sq., and Grant Allen, 
Evolution of the Idea of Ood, pp. 844-5. 
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convey that there was something to conceal.^ As it was 
made and repelled long after the gospels were current with 
the mystery-play added, there woald be no reason for the 
attitude of mystery unless the ritual included some 
symbolism not described in the books. Given that this 
symbol was bread shaped in a human form, Christism 
was exactly duplicating one of the practices of the man- 
sacrificing Mexicans, who at the time of the Spanish 
conquest employed such a symbol in some of their sacra- 
ments alongside of still surviving rites of man-eating, and 
constant human sacrifice.^ 

When, however, the Christian cult was officially estab- 
lished, there needed no such primary symbolism to secure 
for the habitual sacrament the reverence of the faithful. 
The general belief that the sacred bread became the flesh 
of the God, and as such had miraculous virtue, could be 
maintained on the strength of the bare priestly blessing ; 
and though the consecrated wafer is itself copied from 
pagan practice,^ it is finally a symbol of a symbol. For 
the same reason, the church was able to put down a 
tendency which can be traced in the second and third 
centuries, and even later, to set up a new sacramental 
symbol for the Christ, to wit, the Fish.* This peculiar 
symbolism was superficially traced to the fact that the Greek 
word Ix^vs, Fish, is got from the initial letters of the 
phrase 'Iiyo-ous Xptarhs Oeov *Yc5s Sor^p, Jesus Christy God's 
Souy Saviour. But such a solution is incredible : the 
anagram is framed after the symbol, not before it ; and the 
true explanation must be that whereas the divine lamb 
had long been identified with the zodiacal sign Aries, in 

1 Cp. Hatch, as cited, pp. 292-305. ^ Below, Part IV, § 6. 

•' Cp. Lea, History of Sacerdotal Celibacy , 2nd ed. p. 44. To begin with, 
the early sacramental bread was certainly in round cakes or rolls (Bingham, 
B. XV, c. ii, §§ 5, 6), as were the panictUi of the pagan sacrifices. Originally 
it was taken from the oblations offered by the people, and was therefore not 
unleavened. It was only after such oblations had practically ceased that the 
Church began to supply the sacred bread in the form of wafers, for economy's 
sake, and, these being necessarily unleavened, argued that they ought to be so. 

* TertuUian, De BaplismOt 1 ; Augustine, De Civ, Dei, xviii. 23. Cp. 
Lundv, Monumental Christianity, 1876, pp. 130-140, as to the Christian and 
pre-Christian svmbolisms. The Messiah is already identified with Dag, the 
Fish, in the Talmud. 
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which the Sun enters at the vernal equinox, the time 
of the crucifixion, the precession of the equinoxes had 
for some time made the sun's zodiacal place at that 
season not the constellation Aries but the constellation 
Pisces.^ Either for the same reason, or in virtue of the 
simpler myth according to which the Sun was a fish who 
every evening plunged in the sea, Horus had long been 
'' the Fish " in Egypt ; and in some planispheres he was 
represented as fish-tailed, and holding a cross in his hand. 
It was he, and not Jesus, who figured for the Gnostics as 
the Divine Fish ;^ and it was probably through the Gnostics 
that the symbol entered the Christian system. And though 
the Egyptian precedent was inconvenient, and the symbol 
recalled both the Philistine Fish-God Dagon and the 
Babylonian Cannes, many Ghristists would be the more 
led to such a change of symbol because the lamb symbol 
was awkwardly common to both Judaism and Mithraism ; 
and because in particular the phrase of the Judaistic 
Apocalypse, *' washed in the blood of the Lamb," pointed 
very inconveniently to the Mithraic rite of the crioboliunif 
which with the taurobolium was a highly popular pagan rite 
of " purification."^ The catacomb banquet scenes in which 
fishes figure as the food^ are probably due to this motive '; 
and the story of the sacred meal of fish in the fourth 
gospel was probably shaped in part under the same pressure, 
though the idea of a banquet of seven was also Mithraic.*^ 

A State Church, however, was able to dispense with such 
tactics, though it saw fit to discourage the use of the lamb 
symbol. That, nevertheless, survived with the equally 
pagan symbol of the Easter egg, which has no place in the 
sacred books, but was taken by the Gnostics from the lore 
of the Orphicists. The bread symbol, finally attenuated 
to the wafer, served as the supreme or official sanctity. 

1 See below, Part III, § 6, and compare Oabernatis, Letture topra la 
mitologia vedicoy 1874, pp. 216-232, as to the wide bearings of the Fish myth. 

^ See the Gnostic Seal (Brit. Mus. No. 281) engraved in Mr. Gerald Masaey's 
Natural GenetU, 1888, i, 454 ; and compare the planispheres in that vol. and 
vol. ii of his Book of the Beginnings, 1881. 

» Below, Part m, § 6. 

* Northcote and Brownlow, Roma Sotteranea, 1879, li, 67-71. 

" ChrUitianity and Mythology, p. 419. 
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Yet in this remotely symbolical fashion the historical 
Church has sedulously preserved the immemorial prin- 
ciple, common to paganism and Judaism, of a constantly 
repeated sacrifice ; and by that doctrine the Church of 
Rome stands to this day, the Church of England leaning 
strongly towards it.^ Hierologically speaking, they are 
quite justified; the eucharist is a sacrificial meal or nothing ; 
and those who recoil from the sacrificial principle, if they 
would be equally consistent, have by rights but one course 
before them, that of relegating the Christian cultus to the 
status of those of paganism. 

But in the way of such a course there stands the agelong 
prepossession in favour of the Gospel Jesus as a personality 
and as a teacher. In these his moral aspects, men think, 
he stands apart from the Christs, mythic or otherwise, 
of the Gentile world, and is worthy of a perpetual attention. 
In these aspects, then, finally, must the Christian God-Man 
be comparatively studied. 

§ 18. — Synopsis and Conclusion : Genealogy of Hutnan 
Sacrifice and Sacrament. 

Meantime it may be helpful to draw up a tentative 
genealogical scheme of the history of the sacrificial idea 
as we have sketched it up to Christianity, and further to 
reduce this to diagram form. We set out with the dim 
primeval life in which 

A. AU " victims," whether animal or human, are not strictly 
sacrificed but communally eaten ^ the "Gods*' and the 
'* dead " being held to share in the feast, as a feast. 
Dead relatives are similarly eaten, and parents filially 
slain and eaten, to preserve their qualities in the family 
or tribe. On such habits would follow the sacrifices of 
human beings at funerals,* held by Mr. Spencer to be 
primordial forms of sacrifice proper.^ 

^ See The Euchariitic Sacrifice ^ by A. G. Mortimer. Longmans, 1901. 

-^ As to the Togue of these, see Letourneau, Sociology, Eng. tr. pp. 226, 231, 
232, 234-6, 237, 240, 242-4, 246, 291-3. Cp. Grant Allen, Evolution of the 
Idea of God, pp. 248, 282, 319. 

» Principle% of Sociology, i, § 141. So also Mr. Jevons, Introd, to tlie 
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Thence would differentiate — 
B. Offerings to the Gods. These would include burnt- 
offerings, fruits and libations, especially first fruits, 
and latterly incense,^ com, and wine ; and with them 
would correlate 

B'. Totem-Sacrijices, in which the victim would be 
eaten either as (a) the God or as (6) a mode of 
union with the God-ancestor or totem species ; and 

B". Human Sacrifices as such, normally of captives, 
which would be eaten (a) along with the God as 
thank-offering or as food for the slain dead, or (b) 
as propitiatory or "sin" offerings, or (c) as vege- 
tation-charms and life-charms, or else (d) buried in 
morsels as vegetation-charms, or (e) as sanctifying 
foundations of houses or villages.^ 



HUt. ofRelig., pp. 161, 199-200; and Mr. Lang, Myth, Ritual, and ReUgion, 
2nd ed. i, 257, 263. Both Mr. Jevons and Mr. Lang, however, seem to dis- 
tinguish inconsistently between a " savage *' and a '* barbario '* stage ; and 
both at this point arbitrarily ezolude propitiatory (or sympathetic-magical) 
sacrifices, dealing only with the honorific and piacular. Mr. Jevons treats 
the slaughter of persons at the grave of a " savage chieftain " as " early " — 
that is, as prior to human sacrifice to the Gods. But tolerably *'low" 
savages in South America sacrificed captives on Asiatic lines (J. G. Miiller, 
AmeHk. Urrelig,, pp. 58, 143, 282-3) ; and Mr. Jevons (p. 201, Twte) cites high 
testimonies to the moral character of the Australian aborigines, whom for 
the purposes of this argument Mr. Lang treats as low or backward. Again, 
Mr. Jevons (p. 161) ascribes human sacrifice among the Americans and 
Polynesians to lack of domestic animals, though the Polynesians have pigs 
and poultry; while Mr. Lang lays stress on its absence among the Australians, 
who had no domesticated animals at alL Letourneau {Sociology, p. 210) 
suggests lack of animals as the reason for the common cannibalifuii of the 
Maoris ; but this view is negated by the case of the Australians. We seem 
rather led to regard human sacrifice as a specialty of the general Polynesian 
race, to which the Australians do not appear to belong. New Zealand is 
pronounced by Letourneau {UEvolutUnh Religieiue, 1^2, pp. 140-1) " the 
most archaic of the Polynesian archipelagos, from the point of view of 
civilisation "; and Ellis {Polynesian Researches, 2nd ed. iii, 348) heard of no 
human sacrifices among them, despite their cannibalism ; but such sacrifices 
had certainly taken place in the past, the victims being sometimes eaten, some- 
times not. (White, Ancient History of the Moon, Wellington, 1887, i. 12.) 

^ This is found in the East among Turanians, Dravidians, and Semites ; 
in the West among the races reached by earlv Semitic culture; and in 
America, in the form of tobacco. The principle seems to have been the 
same as that of the burnt-offering— that the God was reached by odours. 

^ Presumably by way of feeding, and so propitiating, the earth deities. 
But cp. Grant Allen, Evol. of Idea of Ood, p. 249, for another theory— that 
the victim was to be a protecting God. 
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In virtue of the general functioning of the priest there 
would thus arise the general conception of 

C. Priest-blessed ritual sacrifices, eaten as sacraments, 
including 

C. The totem-sacrifice, in which the God eats himself, 
as animal or as symbol, in a sacramental communion 
with his worshippers ; and 
C Human sacrifices, in which the victim (a) repre- 
sented the God, or (b) had a special efficacy as being 
a king or a king's son, or (c) a first-bom or only 
son. In the case of Goddesses, the sacrifice might 
be a virgin ; and this concept would react on the 
conception of the God in an ascetic movement, 
making him either double-sexed or virtually sexless. 
For the sacrifice, nevertheless, the victim must 
latterly be as a rule a criminal. These various 
victims might or might not be eaten. 
There is thus evolved (I) the general conception of a 
peculiarly efficacious Eiickarist or sacramental tneal in 
which is eaten, symbolically or otherwise, a sacrificed 
animal or human being, normally regarded as representing 
the God, though the God eats thereof. Latterly men often 
assume that the animal so sacrificed is thus treated as 
being an enemy of the God, where the nature of the 
animal -admits of such an interpretation. Finally, after 
public human sacrifices are abolished or made difficult, 
there is found (2) the practice of a Mystery-Drama^ 
symbolical of the act of human sacrifice, in which the 
victim is sympathetically regarded as an unjustly slain 
God. 

Such practices competing successfully with the official 
or public rites and sacrifices, they in turn elicit a priest- 
hood which raises them to official ritual form. Thus there 
arises 

D. The priest-administered eucharist, of which the mean 
or norm is Bread and wine =^ Body and Blood, but which 
may retain the form of 

D'. The symbolical animal, or a dough image thereof, or 
jy. A baked image of the God-Man or Child. 
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In virtue, however, of the symbolical principle, and of 
the priestly function, the thing eaten, though still called 
the host {=ho8tia, victim), may be reduced to a single 
symbol, which stands for the living body, including its 
blood. Such is the "communion in one kind "or con- 
secrated wafer of the Catholic Church, repudiated by 
Protestants, who revert to the " communion in two kinds " 
or bread and wine of the sacred books. The Catholic 
practice is practically on a par with some of the usages of 
the pre-Christian Mexicans; while the Protestant reverts 
to the Mithraic and Dionysiak usages which were imitated 
by the early Church. 

Thus is an appallingly-long-drawn evolution summed up 
for the modem world in a symbol which to the uninstructed 
eye tells nothing of the dreadful truth, and presents a fable 
in its place. If to die as a human sacrifice for human 
beings be to deserve the highest human reverence, the true 
Christs of the world are to be numbered not by units but 
by millions. Every inhabited land on this globe has 
during whole ages drunk their annually shed blood. 
According to one calculation, made in the last century, 
the annual death-roll from human sacrifice and female 
infanticide in one section of British India alone was fifteen 
hundred.^ Taking the sacrifices at only a fifteenth of the 
total, we are led to an estimate for past history beside 
which every Christian reckoning of the ** army of martyrs " 
becomes insignificant. Of these miserable victims of insane 
religion, the vast majority were " innocent " even by the 
code that sacrificed them ; and of the rest, in comparison 
with those who slew them, who shall now predicate "guilt"? 
Thus have nameless men and women done, millions of 
times, what is credited to the fabulous Jesus of the Christian 
gospels ; they have verily laid down their lives for the sin 
of many ; and while the imaginary sacrifice has been made 
the pretext of a historic religion during two thousand years, 
the real sacrifices are uncommemorated save as infinite»- 
mals in the records of anthropology. Twenty literati]re» 

1 Calcutta Review, vol. x, Dec. 1848, p. 340. 
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vociferously proclaim the myth, and rivers of tears have 
been shed at the recital of it, while the monstrous and inex- 
pugnable truth draws at most a shudder from the student, 
when his conceptual knowledge becomes for him at moments 
a lightning-flash of concrete vision through the measureless 
vista of the human past. In a world which thus still dis- 
tributes its sympathies, a rational judgment on the historic 
evolution is not to be looked for save among the few. 
Delusion as to the course of religious history must long 
follow in the wake of the delusion which made the history 
possible. 



Chapteb II.— the teaching GOD 

§ 1. — Primary and Secondary Ideas, 

Though: the secondary Gods are not always sacrificed, they 
are nearly always in some measure teachers; and here, 
of course, they are developed from earlier forms. A general 
conception of the God as teacher belongs to early religion, 
inasmuch as he is held to have given the moral laws which 
are associated with his cult ; and where his worship is 
specially bound up with rites of agriculture he is conceived 
as having taught men that and other arts. Thus Cannes 
the Fish-God (identified with Ea)^ taught the Babylonians 
agriculture and the building of cities, writing, laws, cosmo- 
logy, religion, the sciences, and the arts, including the 
measurement of lands — ^in a word, everything appertaining 
to civilisation.^ On a less comprehensive scale, in Egyptian 
myth, Osiris taught the Egyptians the art of agriculture, 
and gave them laws, and guidance as to worship ;^ Janus 
and Saturn did as much for the Italians ;^ Huitzilopochtli 
no less for the Aztecs f and Apollo, though in one myth he 
has to learn divination from Pan^ as he learns music from 
Hermes, in another gives laws to the Hyperboreans'' and 
thereafter speaks oracles at Delphi for the Greeks. Dionysos 
similarly had a teacher in Silenus, but himself taught men 
in particular the culture of the vine ; and Demeter, who 
must needs introduce some of the arts of agriculture,^ is 
also a lawgiver^ for both Greeks and Romans.^® Isis in 
turn divides with Osiris the honours of agriculture, she 

1 Lenormant, Chaldean Magic, p. 157 ; Sayce, Hibbert Lectures , pp. 133-4. 

2 Berosus, ap. Alex. Polyhistor. Cp. Sayce, pp. 368-370. 

* Plutarch, /»w and Osiris, 13. * Macrobius, SatunuUia, i, 7. 

* J. G. Miiller, Amerikanische Urreligionen, ed. 1867, p. 697. 

« ApoUodorus, i, 4, § 1. ^ Pindar, 01. iil, 24 sq., etc. 

8 VirgU, Georg. i, 147-8 ; Ovid, Fasti, iv, 401-2. 
" Callimachus, Hymn to Demeter, 19-22 ; Diodorus, i, 14. 
w Virgil, Aeneid, iv, 68. 
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having shown men how to make use of wheat and barley ; 
and she too gives men laws, and even leechcraft.^ The 
Goddesses, indeed, are as commonly as the Gods credited 
with introducing culture. Athene teaches all crafts ;* 
Gybele like Isis is a teacher of healing f and the Gallic 
Minerva (Belisama) was reputed the giver of arts and 
crafts.* Similarly the Gallic Apollo (Grannos or Mabon) 
was held to drive away disease;'^ as also the Teutonic 
Odin.^ This idea of the Gods as the givers of healing is 
indeed common to the whole Aryan race; and in the 
religion of India medicine was held to come immediately 
from them like the Veda itself.^ So in Hawaii there is 
found a tradition that *' many generations back a man 
called Eoreamoku obtained all their medicinal herbs from 
the gods, who also taught him the use of them ; that after 
his death he was deified, and a wooden image of him placed 
in the large temple at Raima, to which offerings of hogs, 

fish, and cocoa nuts were frequently presented Two 

friends and disciples of Koreamoku continued to practise 
the art after the death of their master, and were also deified 
after death."® Elsewhere, again, "From the gods the 
priests pretended to have received the knowledge of the 
healing art";^ while in Tahiti there was a God of physic 
and two of surgery, as well as the usual guild-Gods of the 
different avocations.^® 

The universality of the idea is best realised when we turn 
to the Gods of the more primitive peoples. We have seen 
how the Dravidian Ehonds ascribe to Boora and Tari the 
raising of men from savagery and ignorance to comfort by 
means of instruction, and to Boora a moralising purpose as 
against the sacnficial cult. In the higher mythology of 
Peru, again, the Sun sent Manco Gapac and Mama Ocello 
to teach savage men true religion, moraUty, agriculture, 
arts, and sciences; while on another view Pachacamac, 

1 Diodorus, i, 14, 25. « Iliad, xv, 412. » Id, iii, 58. 

* CfiBsar, BeL Gallic, vi, 17. » Id. ib. 

^ Grimm, Teutonic Mythology , £ng. tr. i, 149. 

7 Weber, History of Indian Literature, Eng. tr. p. 265. 

^ Ellis, Polyneitian Researches, 2nd ed., 1831, iv, 335-6. 

» Id. iii, 36-37. ^^ Id, i, 838. 
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iinding the first breed hopeless, tamed them into tiger cats 
or apes, and made a new set, whom he taught arts and 
handicrafts. This idea of teaching or reformation pervades 
the whole cosmogony of the Incarial period.^ So with the 
Gods of pre-Christian Mexico : the national deity of each 
tribe or nation is nearly always specified as the giver of its 
laws, and at times as the inventor of fire and clothing,^ and 
in at least one case he is the writer of the sacred books.^ 

Where this conception is not prominent in a primitive 
religion, the explanation appears to be that the enlightening 
power of the Gods operates by way of inspiring the priests. 
Thus in the Tonga Islands, where there seems to have been 
little trace of a general culture-myth, inspiration of the 
priest by his God was held to be common ;^ and even the 
God Tangaloa, ''God of artificers and the arts," appro- 
priately had for his priests only carpenters.^ When in- 
spired, the priest as a matter of course spoke in the first 
person, as being the God for the time being.^ Similar 
inspiration, however, was held to come from the divine 
spirits of deceased nobles ;^ and it is thus intelligible that 
the general development of this species of *' trance medium- 
ship " should keep in the background the thought of any 
special Teaching God. 

With the growth of culture and literature and sacer- 
dotalism, however, the notion of a God who inspires priests 
or oracles is developed into or superseded by that of a God 
who especially represents the principle of counsel or wisdom 
or revelation; and in the polytheistic systems we have 
accordingly such deities as the Assyrian Nabu or Nebo,® the 
wise, the all-knowing, the wisdom of the Gods, patron of 

1 J. G. Muller, AmerikanUche UrreU^ionenj pp. 304, 319, 330. 

2 Id, pp. 694, 687, 594-6-7. 

3 Id, p. 687. The God in question was Huemac, national deity of the 
Toltecs, latterly known as Quetzalcoatl. Below, Part IV, § 7. 

* Mariner's Account of the Tonga Islands, 8rd ed. 1827, i, 104, 190, 290 ; 
ii, 116, etc. 

» Id, ii, 108. 

« Id, ii, 87. So in Polynesia generally. Cp. Ellis, i, 376, etc. 

7 Mariner, ii, 108. 

B Jastrow, Religions of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 124, 129-30, 229, 344» 
348, etc.; Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, pp. 50, 98, 112-115, 120-1 ; Tiele, Hist, 
comp. des anc. relig, trad. fr. 1882, p. 202. 
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writing and literature, and son and interpreter of Merodach, 
who in, turn is the interpreter of the will of his father Ea, 
the earlier God of wisdom ; the Indian Agni, in his 
secondary character of messenger or '' Mouth of the Gods*';^ 
and the Egyptian Thoth, who, originally the Moon-God and 
therefore the Measurer, becomes as such the representative 
of the principle of instruction and the writer of the sacred 
books.^ In this latter capacity he has an obvious advantage 
over Maat, the Goddess of Law and Truth, and at once 
the daughter and the mother of Ba.^ Thus, while every 
Egyptian God proper is neb muat, ** lord of law," Thoth is 
in particular the Logos, Reason, or Word ; and so becomes 
the sustainer of Osiris against his enemies.^ 

This latter conception is seen entering Greek mythology 
at three stages, first in the myth of (1) Hermes, who is 
Logos in the sense of being simply Wind-God and so the 
messenger of the Gods;*^ later, in the ennobled worship of 
(2) Apollo and Athene, of whom the former is the mouth 
of Zeus and revealer of his counsel, hence the typical God 
of oracles, and the latter, grouped with her brother and 
father in a triad,^ is also her father's wisdom -p and still 
later, in the period of developing theosophy, in the myth of 
(8) Metis, essentially the personified Reason and Intelligence 
of Zeus.^ 

In a more sophisticated form, the idea of the God as 
lawgiver is met with in the myth of Zeus and Minos,* the 
Cretan institutor — himself a purely mythical figure, like 
Moses, and, like him, presumably a deity of an earlier 

1 Max MuUer, Physical Religion, 1891, p. 168; Infra, Part UI, § 4. 

2 Tide, Egyptian Religion, pp. 62 3, 178; Le Pag© Renouf, Hibbert 
Lectures, 2nd ed, p. 116 ; Book of the Dead, ch. Ixviii. 

» Renouf, pp. 119-122. 

* Book of the Dead, cc. xviii, xx ; Tiele, Egyptian ReUgion, p. 63. 

» According to Tiele {Outlines of the History of ttie Ancient Religions, 
Eng. tr. p. 211) it was as Wind-Ood that Hermes became God of music and 
{horresco referem) of eloquence. 

° Athene is probably in origin one with Tanith (Tiele, as cited, p. 210), 
and with Anaitis {Id. Egyptian Religion, pp. 135-6), who was bracketed 
with Mithra, and so brought near to Ahura-Mazda. See below. Part 
m, § 6. 

' Iliad, V, 876 sq. viii, 5 sq.; Hesiod, Theog. 896 ; Odyssey, xvi, 260, 

^ Cp. Preller, Griechische Mythologie, 2nd ed. i, 150 and ref9. 

^ Plato, Minos; Strabo, x, 4, § 8 ; xvi, 2, § 38. 
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age;^ and again in the legend of King Numa and his 
Egeria.^ Such myths may conceivably rise either as an 
inference from the ordinary phenomenon of the seer or 
sorcerer or priest who claims to have sought and to have 
been inspired by the God, or as the attempts of a late 
theosophy to remove anthropomorphism from the popular 
lore. On the latter view, they are paralleled by the 
attempts of the Evemerists to explain the Teaching God as 
a myth set up by the fame of a human teacher. ThuB 
Uranos is figured as a mortal who first gathered men in 
cities, gave them laws and agriculture, and taught them to 
observe the stars, the movements of the sun, and the 
division of months and the year ; whence his final deifi- 
cation.^ 

§ 2.— The IjogoB. 

All such doctrines, it is probable, were represented in 
the later Babylonian religion ; and the idea of the Logos 
is probably early in Mazdeism;* but in any case it was 
from the outside that it was pressed upon Judaism, to the 
extent, as we have seen,^ of making a personality out oil 
that Word of God which originally " came " to the prophets 
in the sense that his spirit was held to have entered into 
them. The whole evolution is noticeably parallel to that of 
the principles of law and government in States, from the 
stage in which the king or chief is judge and as such 
" God *' to that in which he is surrounded by graded orders 
of priests and councillors, jurists and administrators. The 
Logos is in a manner the heavenly Grand Vizier.® 

It is impossible, however, to fix a date for the origin of 

1 Preller, as cited, ii, 118, sq. ^ Plutarch, Numa^ cc. 4, 13, 15. 

< Diodorus, iii, 56. 

* See below, Part III, §§ 4, 5, 9. The first known use of the term Lffgoa 
as=orderl7 causation is by Herakleitos (in Hippolytus, Reftit, Hare*, ix, 9 
[4] . Cp. Bitter and Preller, Hist. PUlos. ed. 2a, n. 31, 38, 41, 42). Thua 
the idea arises in Ionia, in the sphere of the Babylonian culture. Logos is 
translated " truth " by Fairbanks, First Philos, of Greece^ p. 25. Cp. Zeller, 
as there cited. But Prof. Jiillcher (Encyc. Bib. art. Logos) adheres to the 
usual interpretation. For a full exposition of that see Drummond, Fhilo 
Judaus, 1888, i, 3^-47, following Heinze. 

» Above, pp. 85, 89, 92, 171. « Above, p. 85. 
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the special dogma of the Logos. To take it as a Greek 
invention is to ignore the very problem of origins. An 
eminent Sanskritist assures us in one passage not only that 
the doctrine of the Logos is " exclusively Aryan," but that 
" whoever uses such words as Fjogos, the Word, Monogenes, 
the Only-begotten, Prototokos, the First-born, Hyios ton 
theou, the Son of God, has borrowed the very germs of his 
religious thoughts from Greek philosophy";^ while in 
another passage he admits that the conceptions of the 
Word as found in the Psalms^ and of the Angel as found 
in the Pentateuch " are purely Jewish, uninfluenced as yet 
by any Greek thought."^ Other eminent Sanskritists, 
again, have shown that the Biver-Goddess Sarasvati is in 
the later Brahmanic mythology " identified with Vach " or 
Vak [= Speech] "and becomes under different names the 
spouse of Brahma and the goddess of wisdom and eloquence, 
and is invoked as a Muse "; while in the Mahabharata she 
is called the "mother of the Vedas."* Elsewhere the 
personified Vach enters into the Bishis ot sages as inspira- 
tion.* Again, "When the Brahmarshis were performing 
austerities prior to the creation of the universe 'a voice 
derived from Brahma entered into the ears of them all : 
the celestial Sarasvati was then produced from the 
heavens!'"* 

As among the Greek and the Jews, so among the Hindus 
the doctrine of the sacred or creative Word is various. In 
the Satapatha Brahmana, Prajapati (who is " composed of 
Seven Males ") first of all things created the Veda, which 
became the foundation on which he "created the waters 
from the world in the form of speech. Speech belonged to 
him. It was created. It pervaded all this." In the same 
document the cosmic egg is the primordial source : " From 
it the Veda was first created — the triple essence. Hence 
men say, ' the Veda is the first-born of this whole creation. 

' Max Muller, Theosophijt or Psychological Religion^ 1893, pref. p. x. 
■■« Ps. xxxiii, 6 ; cvii, 20 ; cxlvii, 18. 

* Work cited, p. 405. Gp. Nicolas, Des doctrines reUgieuses des Juifs^ 
p. 190 sq. 

* Mair, Ancient Sanskrit Texts^ 3rd ed. v, 342. Gp. Gabernatis, Letture 
sopra la mitologia vedica, 1874, pp. 182-3. 

« Muir, iii, 106. « Id, first cit. 
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They say of a lea)*ned man that he is like Agni, for the 

Veda is Agni's mouth."^ The personified Vach, Sarasvati, 
Biver-Goddess and Goddess of Speech, is doubtless the 
later evolution,^ just as is the GraBCO-Jewish Sophia ; but 
there can be no question that the conception of the Veda 
as the Word, the first-created thing or first-bom Being, is 
fully present in the Brahmanas. In the Taittariya 

Brahmana, '^ Yach (speech) is an imperishable thing 

the mother of the Yedas, and the centre point of immor- 
tality ";* being thus identified with Sarasvati as aforesaid ; 
but this does not affect the dogma, set forth by Sankara, 
that ** from the eternal Word the world is produced."* 
Again, in the Satapatha Brahmana '' Speech is the Big- 
Veda, mind the Yajur Veda, breath the Sama Veda."* In 
the Taittariya, it is true, the Veda is created after the 
Soma ;^ but such a variation, we shall see, occurs also in 
Jewish lore. And among the Vedantists, finally, "the 
*word' (sabda) is *God' {Brahma)"'^ As regards, again, 
the more philosophical side of the Logos doctrine, the con- 
ception of an all-pervading and primordial Beason (Tao or 
Tau), we find it most explicitly and coherently set forth in 
China by Lao-Tsze, with a doctrine of a unity and trinity 
of forms of existence,® in the sixth century before our era.' 
Are we then to suppose that such speculation originated 
with the Ionian Greeks, was passed on by them to the Jews, 
and by Jews or Greeks or both to the Persians, and thence 
to the Brahmans and the Chinese ? Such a hypothesis is 
visibly unmanageable. The Pythagorean derivation of 
Plato's doctrine of the Logos is tolerably clear; and its 

1 Id, iv, 22-23. « Oldenberg, Die Religion det Veda, 1894, p. 63. 

3 Muir, iii, 10. As to the various meanings of V&ch see i, 325, n. 

* Id. iii, 104-5. « Id, iii, 1. • Id, Ui, 8. 

' Ballantyne, Christianity contrasted with Hindu Philosophy, 1859, p. 193. 
« Compare the Tau Teh Kino, co. 1, 14, 42, with Plato's Parmenides and 
Philehus, 

• Pauthier, Chine Modeme, p. 351, sq. Cp. Chalmers, The Speculations 
of LaU'Tsze, p. xi. The Chinese translation of the New Testament uses 
tau for the Logos in John i, 1. Id, p. xii. Cp. ch. xxv of the Tau Teh 
King (Chalmers, p. 19). And Lao-Tsze not only lays down (ch. 63) the 
Oolden Rule, but has a set of six maxims closely resembling the Beatitudes 
(ch. 22). 
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connection with the planetary lore of the eight heavenly 
powers, as well as with the lore of numbers and proportion/ 
tells of a source such as only the Chaldean or Egyptian 
schools of astrology and astronomy can be supposed to 
represent in the early Greek sphere. Babylonian religion 
contains the principle of the Logos in its most definite 
primary form, the doctrine of the Divine Name, which is 
the germ of the Platonic doctrine of ideas no less than of 
the rhilonic and Johannine theology. We even find it in 
a form approximated-to in the Pentateuch (where the 
" name '*.of Yahweh is ** in " the promised " Angel " leader),* 
and made familiar later by the Jewish Toledoth Jeschu as 
well as by the modified Christian formula — the teaching, 
namely, that the mystic name of the Supreme God is 
known to him alone, and is revealed by him solely to his 
son, who has thus virtually all power in heaven and on 
earth.^ 

" This idea, which prevailed equally in Egypt and 
in Western Asia, is purely animistic. To pronounce 
a name is to call up and conjure the being who bears 

it. The name possesses personality To name a 

thing is to create it : that is why creation is often 
represented as accomplished by the word.'** 

Further, we know from Damascius — whose list of Babylonian 
God-names is made good by the remains actually discovered 
in recent times — that Tauthe, Mother of the Gods, first 
bore a son, Moymis, who was ** the intelligible world."*^ 
Here is the very formula of Philo. If then the Jews had 
the Logos idea before their contact with the Greeks and the 
Mazdeans,^ the reasonable presumption is that they had it 
from a source from which the Mazdeans and Ionian Greeks 
could also have it — the Babylonian lore, in which were 
accumulated the current fancies of thousands of years of 

' Cp. Giesar Morgan, Investigation of the Trinity of Plato and of Philo 
Judmu (1795), ed. 1853, pp. 1, 3, 5. 

^ Exod. zxiii, 20-23. In the Talmud, this angel, though he is represented 
in the pseudo-history by Joshua, is declared to be the Metatron, who in turn 
is identified with the Logos. Above, p. 155, and below, Part III, § 8. 

' Tiele, Hist, coniparie des anc, religionSy p. 175. 

* Id. ib. « Id. p. 183; Cory's Ancient Fragments, ed. 1876, p. 92. 

* Cp. Nicolas, as cited above. 
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Asiatic speculation, including that of the ancient civilisa- 
tion from which was derived that of the Chinese. And 
when we find the Brahmanic philosophy, like the Babylonian 
and Greek, making all things originate from a watery 
abyss,^ and again from the cosmic egg,^ we have at least 
cause to surmise that the Babylonian and Indian systems 
draw from one central source. It is true that the Indian 
lore seems best to combine the ideas of origination through 
the Word and through Water; and that the word Saras 
means not only Water but Voice, whence Sarasvati=not 
only " the watery " but also " the vocal " or " the sounding."* 
But while this is visibly more homogeneous than the late 
Hebrew evolution of a creative Sophia who equates with 
the creative Logos without any adaptation to the primordial 
abyss of waters (or ** Ocean Stream "as in Homer) on 
which the " Spirit " had creatively moved, on the other 
hand the relative lateness* of the evolution of Vach and 
Sarasvati leaves open the presumption that a foreign 
influence has been at work. Agni, also, the Fire-God, is 
finally identified with the Word ; he, too, in the Vedas, is 
the Son of the Water and messenger of the Gods f and his 
worship connects visibly with the fire-worship not only 
of the Mazdeans but of the Babylonians, for whom also 
Gibil and Nusku (or Gibil-Nusku) the Fire-Gods are sons 
of the Creator, Gibil in particular being " the firist-bom of 
heaven (Auu) and the image of his father," while £a, the 
Water-God, is the lord of life, and also the father of the 
Fire-God, who in turn is the messenger and counsellor of 
the Gods, clothed with their attributes.® The blended 



1 Muir, i, 24. Cp. Sayce, Hihbert Lectures, p. 371. '^ Muir, iv. 22-23. 

' Gabernatis, Letture sopra la mitologia vedica, pp. 132-3. 

* Relative, that is, to such a God-idea as that of Indra (Oldenberg as 
cited above). But the Br&hmanas are yet ** the oldest rituals we have, the 
oldest linguistic explanations, the oldest traditional narratives, and the oldest 
philosophical speculations" (Weber, HUt, of Indian Literature ^ p. 12). 

6 Max Miiller, Physical ReUgion, pp. 151, 168 ; Gubematis, p. 120. Agni 
is also born of stone, wood, herbs, and the skies. Miiller, p. 146. Cp. 
Gubernatis, p. 109, sq. This is simple naturalism. But he is joined w^i& 
Matarisvan, for whose name there is no Aryan etymology (Miiller, p. 152). 
A Central-Asiatic influence must be inferred. Cp. Tiele, Outlines, pp. 109- 
110, 115. 

® Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 275-280. 
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characteristics of Sarasvati, finally, are found in the Baby- 
lonian Goddess Sarpanitum, who, as finally blended with 
Erua, the daughter of Ea, was at once ^' lady of the deep," 
''voice of the deep," and ''the possessor of knowledge 
concealed from men " — attributes all deriving from the 
fact that " wisdom and the life-giving principle were two 
ideas associated in the Babylonian mind with water. "^ In 
these various notions, surely, we have the true " germs " 
alike of the Hindu, the Heraklitean, and the Platonic 
concepts of the Word or Reason; of the conception of 
Hermes as Logos and Messenger of the Gods ; of Apollo as 
his father's wisdom ; of the Hindu, of the Hebrew and of 
the Greek formulas of " First-bom" and "Only-begotten "; 
and so alike of the later Judaic and the Christian theosophy. 

The further research is carried into the affiliation of the 
cults and creeds of Asia Minor and Syria, the more clearly 
does it appear that all relate to the great central mass of 
theosophy accumulated in Babylonia, which was still a 
culture force in the earlier centuries of the Christian era.^ 
That system had inferribly given to the Christian Gnostics 
their astrology and magic ; their doctrine of the immortality 
of souls (not bodies) ; their Sophia ; their conception of a 
Saviour, Knowledge-Giver, and Mediator f it is sufficiently 
unlikely, then, that it had failed to evolve as did Brahmanism 
the concept of the Logos. The rational presumption is that 
it gave that concept to Greek and Jew alike. 

But the Jewish evolution was apparently piecemeal. 
Different ideas and doctrines, such as that of Metis, Thoth, 
Thoth-Khonsu, the combined Logos and Sun-God ;* 



1 Id, pp. 122-3. Cognate names to Sarasvati are found in the Bactrian 
Haxaqiti and the Persian Harauvati. Tiele, last cit. p. 115. 

^ A collection of Babylonian hymns of the times of the Seleacids and 
Arsacids, bringing the life of the system down to 86 b.c, has been published 
by the Berlin Museum. Anz, Zur Frage nach dem Urtprung det Gnosticigmtu 
(in Oebhardt and Hamack's Texte und Untersuchungen^ Bd. 15, Leipzig, 
1897), p. 60. And three priestly schools are recorded to have survived in 
Babylonia — at Sippar, Uruk, and Babel-Borsippa — in the times of Strabo 
(b. zvi, c. i, § 1) and Pliny {Hist. Nat, xi, 30). Gp. Anz, pp. 61-3, as to 
the later religious developments.! 

' Anz, as cited, pp. 55 (as to general derivation), 90-3 (as to Ish tar- Sophia), 
93-8 (as to Marduk the Saviour and Mediator). 

* Tiele, Egypt. Relig. pp. 154, 178. 
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Vohumano, the " Good Mind/' combined with Mithra ;^ 
and the Platonic LogoSy probably motived the separate 
evolution in Judaic literature of the personifications of 
Sophia or Wisdom,^ the ** Good Spirit,"*^ and the later 
Logos ; this though Judaism was ostensibly bound to 
resist the multiplication of personalities thus set up, and 
was further predisposed to a male as against a female 
principle; the original **Holy Spirit," properly feminine, 
having in general been kept very much in the background, 
doubtless in fear of the old developments of goddess- 
worship, in which the symbol of the dove, taken by 
the Christists as standing for chastity, had really repre- 
sented sexuality and fecundity.* Accordingly we have 
Fhilo, at the traditional beginning of the Christian era, 
accumulating round the Logos the various aspects of the 
earlier Word and Sophia, and fitfully adding to them those 
of divine Sonship and Messiahship, and even the creative 
function of Demiourgos, thus at times reducing Yahweh to 
a somewhat remote abstraction. 

§ 3. — Derivations of the Christian Logos.. 

It is significant of the difficulty of winning a hearing 
for an important new truth in hierology that, a hundred 
years after the elaborate development of the Logos doctrine 
in Fhilo Judseus was fully demonstrated, the fact is no part 
of ordinary knowledge even among scholars, if they be not 
theologians.'^ Bryant, who first among English writers 
made the complete demonstration, held that Fhilo derived 
his ideas from association with the Christians. That is 
obviously a delusion ; but there can be no question about 
the actuality of the parallel between the Fhilonic and the 
Johannine and other Christian forms of the doctrine ; and 
it may be that a list of Fhilo' s dicta as drawn up by the 

1 See below, Pt. Ill, §§ 5, 9. 

^ Cp. Prov. iii, etc., Wisdom of Solomon, i, 6 ; vii, 22, etc.; Eoclesiasticus, 
pasnw. 9 Kehemiah, iz, 20. 

^ Gp. Gabernatis, Letture sopra la mUologia vedica^ pp. 144-5; Lang, 
Myth, Bitual, and Religion, 2nd ed., ii, 271. 

* See above, p. 140, note. 
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rmsaspecting Byrant^ will be more acceptable than one of 
those compiled by later scholars. 

Attributes of the Logos in the writings of Philo Judavs.^ 

1. Son of God. De AgrictUtura^ 12 ; De conftisione 

linguaram, 14; De ProftLgis,.20. 

2. Second divinity. De Legum AUegoiiammi^ ii, 21 ; 

Frag, in Euseb. Prtep. Evang. viii, 18. 
8. First-begotten Son of God. De Agnc. 12; De 
SomniiSy i, 87 ; De Conf ling, 14, 18 ; Quod Deus 
imnmtab, 6. 

4. Image of God. De Mundi Opific. 8 ; De SomniiSy 

i, 41 ; De Conf ling. 14, 18, 20, 28 ; De Profug. 
19 ; De Monarchia^ ii, 6. 

5. Superior to angels. Frag, in Euseb. Prap, Evang. 

viii, 18 ; De Conf ling. 28. 

6. Superior to all things. De Leg. AUeg. iii, 81, 60, 61. 

7. Instrument by whom the world was created. De 

Mundi Opif. vi; De Cherubim, 85; De Monarchia, 
ii, 6 ; De Profug. 18 ; De leg. Meg. iii, 81. 

8. Vice-gerent of God, on whom all depends. De 

Agrictdt. xii ; De Somniis, i, 41 ; De Profug. 20. 

9. Light of the World. De Somniis, i, 18, 15, 18. 

10. Alone can see God. De Conf. ling. 20. 

11. Resides in God. De Profug. 18, 19. 

12. Most ancient of God's works. De Profug. 19 ; De 

leg. (Meg. iii, 60, 61. 
18. Esteemed the same as God. De Somniis, i, 12, 28, 
41 i ii, 86. 

14. Eternal. De Plantat. Noe, 5. 

15. Beholds all things. De leg. aUegor. iii, 59. 

16. Maintains the world. De Mose, iii, 14 ; De 

Profug. 20 ; De Somniis, i, 47. 

17. Nearest to God, without any separation. De 

Prof 19. 

18. Free from all taint of Sin. De Profug. 20, 21 ; 

De Somniis, i, 28. 

19. Presides over the imperfect and the weak. De leg. 

aUegor. iii, 61, 62. 

20. Fountain of Wisdom. De Profug. 18, 25. 

21. A messenger sent from God. De Agric. 12 ; Quis 

1 The Sentiments of Philo Jiidaus concerning the AOFOZ, 1797, p. 106, sq. 
^ I have added a number of references to those given by Bryant. 
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reru7n divin, haerea, 42 ; De AbrahamOy 86 ; De 

Prof. 1. 
22. Advocate (Paraclete) for Man. Qids rer. div. haereSy 

42. De Mosey iii, 14. 
28. Orderer and disposer of all things. Quis rer. dir. 

haer. 46, 48. 
24. Shepherd of God's flock. De Agric. 12. 
26. Governor of the World. De Profug. 20. 

26. Physician who heals all evil. De leg. cUleg. iii, 62. 

27. The Seal of God. De Prof. 2; De Plant. Noe, 6. 

28. Sure refuge of those who seek him. De Somniis, 

i, 16 ; De Profug. i, 18, 19, 21. 

29. Gives heavenly food to all who seek it. De leg. 

cdlegor. iii, 66, 68-62; De Profug, 26 ; Quis rerum 
divin. haeres, 89. 
80. On men's forsaking their sins gives spiritual free- 
dom. De Somniis, i, 15 ; De Gongressu quarenda 
erud. gratia, 19, 80. 

31. Frees men from all corruption. De Gongressu 30; 

De Prof. 18, 21 ; Quis rer. div. haeres, 38. (Is the 
water of everlasting life. De Prof. 18.) 

32. Not only Son of God, but well-beloved child. [Bef. 

to De leg. aUeg. iii, 64, where, however, ayamfTov 

reKvov does not refer to the Logos.] 
88. Means of man's spiritual happiness. Quis rerum 

divin. haereSj 42. 
84. Admits to the assembly of the perfect. De Sacri- 

Jiciis, 2, 3 {De Profug. 18). 
36. Raises the just to the presence of the Creator. Ibid. 
36. The true high priest. De Somniis, i, 87 ; De leg. 

aUegor. iii, 26 ; De Profug. 20. 
87. Word, High Priest, and Mediator. Quis rer. div. 

hueres, 42 ; De Somniis, i, 37 ; De Mose, iii, 14. 

Much discussion has taken place over the question 
whether Philo really conceived his Logos as a person^ — 
a problem of which the futility may be realised after asking 
whether Christians to-day conceive of the Holy Ghost as a 
person. That Philo should be inconsistent ; that he should 
successively make his Logos a deity, a spoken utterance, a 

1 E.g., Principal Drummond's Philo Judaus, 18Sd, ii, 222-278 ; Csear 
Morgan, Inve»Hg. of the Trinity of Plato and of Philo, 1796 (ed. 1853, 
p. 63 sq.). 
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creative power, an instrument,- an aspect of the deity, a 
far-seeing spirit, a refuge, the first-born son of the deity, a 
high priest and mediator, the covenant,^ the co-ordinating 
law of the universe, an eternal entity, the first-created 
thing, an angel,^ the sun,° the chief of the angels,^ a body of 
doctrine, the Scriptures, Moses,* an abstraction of wisdom, 
the soul of the world^ — all this belonged to his mental habit 
and that of the students of his age. It was impossible for 
such minds to be consistent or even momentarily clear : all 
thought was for them a shapeless cloud of words and verbal 
images. But where the bom verbalisers fluctuated through 
a hundred forms of phrase, simpler minds inevitably 
reduced abstractions to personalities sans phraseJ In the 
Book of Enoch the Messiah is identified, apparently long 
before Philo, with a First-Created power who has the 
characteristics of the Logos.® For most neologising Jews, 
in short, the Logos passed into personal status just as did 
Yohumano, ^* the Good Mind," for the Mazdeans, because 
the perpetual naming of an abstraction in religious lore or 
ritual sets up for the believer an idea of separate personality 
or nothing. The personalisers were but doing what their 
simpler ancestors had done before when they gave personality 
to natural objects, winds, rivers, diseases, thunder, and 
lightning. They did so because they could not help it ; and 
Philo, with his superior verbal resources, psychologises 
helplessly all the while on the primitive plane. 

It is thus quite misleading to say that in his writings 
'' from first to last the Logos is the thought of God, 
dwelling subjectively in the infinite mind, planted out and 
made objective in the universe."® Supposing such a 
formula to have real significance for any one to-day — 
supposing it to be compatible with a theistic proposition of 
personality — it could have no meaning for Philo, who would 

* De 8(mniU, i, 36. ^ j^, i^ 41. 

» Id. i, 15 ; De Profug. i. * De eonf, ling. 28. » De Congressxi, 30. 

« De Profug. 20. "^ See below, Pt. HI, § 6. 

B Enoch, xlviii, 2, 3, 4 ; zlix, 2, 3, 4; 11, 3 ; 111, 4. Cp. Belchardt, Rela- 
tion of the Jewish Chriatians to the Jews, p. 29, as to the same Identification 
in the paraphrase of J6nathan. 

' Drummond, PhUo Judaus, 11, 273. 
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not have written as he did if he could so have formulated ; 
though the triplication of Thought and Grod and Infinite 
Mind may be said to be a good deal in his spirit. What 
we learn from such a verbal construction is that if a modem 
academic cannot propound a Logos-Idea without self-contra- 
diction, much less could an Alexandrian Jew. And the 
historical conclusion remains clear, that the Christian 
doctrine of the Logos is simply a deposition in dogmatic 
form, round the nucleus of a sacramental cult, of the 
vaporous haze of thought set up in the Jewish world by 
Yahwistic speculation on Gentile notions.^ 

It was the presence of the Jesuist nucleus that wrought 
the solidification. For Philo there was no bar to a multi- 
plication of Logoi ; and besides making Logoi of both Moses 
and Aaron^ he has a multitude of lesser Logoi who figure 
endlessly as thoughts, words, angels, laws, forces, and 
reasons.^ His Bible withheld him from deifying the actual 
priest or emperor ; Moses was for him definitely reduced to 
human status ; and to the prophets he pays remarkably 
little attention, merely citing one occasionally as a " com- 
panion of Moses."^ Finally, he appears in several treatises 
to be, like the writer of the fifty-first psalm,*^ ethically 
indifferent to sacrifice® — so much so that it would be 



^ For ft thorough discussion of the close connections between Philo, Justin 
Martyr, and the New Testament books as regards the notion of the Logoe, 
see Supernatural Jteligiont Rationalist Press ed. pp. 444, 450, 454 sqq. Cp. 
Hausrath, History of the N. T. Times ; Times of the Apostles, Eng. tr. 1895, 
i, 171-189; 'SicoloBt Des Doctrines religieuses des Juifs, 1860, p. 178, sq.; and 
Schiirer, Jewish People in time of Christy Eng. tr. Div. 11, iii, 374-6. 

^ De leg. alleg, iii, 15, S3. 

3 De Somniis, i, 12, 13, 19, 28, 31, 34 ; De Sacrijiciis, 13 ; De Conf, Ling,, 
17; De Posterit, Caini^ 25-26. Principal Drummond decides that "the 
Logoi have nothing personiJ about them " (ii, 225) — another unwarranted 
specification. There is nothing to show that Philo ever asked himself what 
he understood by personality. It is essential to an understanding of him to 
realise that his philosophy derives from a stage of speculation more akin to 
animism than to science. 

* De conf. ling. c. 14. Cp. De Itiehrietate, c. 8. Philo's relation to the 
Scriptures is certainly not that of the traiditional instructed Jew. His 
reading is in the main limited to the Pentateuch. 

« Ps. li, 16-17. Vv. 18-19 are obviously from another hand. 

6 E,g,y De Plant, Noe, c. 39; De Mose, iii, 10; De Sacrijicantibus, 3, 8; 
Quis haeres rer, div. 16 ; De Leg. ad Cdium, 39. In the last-cited passage 
he makes Herod Agrippa wholly ignore the annual sacrifice of atonement, 
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diflScult to believe that the same hand wholly wrote these 
and others in which he accepts a modified form of the 
principle of atonement,^ were it not for the numerous 
proofs in everj- treatise that his philosophy is always in a 
state of flux. In one passage he adumbrates a combination 
of the ideas of the mediatorial Logos and the national 
Messiah;^ but a mind so fixed as his on allegory and 
symbol and abstraction was totally unprepared to make a 
definite Logos out of a sacrificed demigod, even had he lived 
to see the new Jesuist movement. It is the merest truism, 
therefore, to say that in his lore the Logos idea never 
comes to dogmatic birth. Jesuism precipitated it on the 
eucharistic sacrifice, thus excluding further vacillations ; 
but the idea of the Sophia, which, following the book of 
the Wisdom of Jesus hen Sirach, he also manipulates,^ and 
which was no less potentially adaptable, never came to 
dogmatic birth at all, save in Gnostic teachings which the 
Church was finally able to suppress. 

speaking only of the offering of incense; in the treatise De Ilumunitate 
regard is had mainly to the Deuteronomic code, where atonement is not 
mentioned ; and in the De Saerificantibus and Qitu Haereg all sacrifice is as 
such made light of. 

' Thus, in the treatise De VicthnMy the ordinary view of sacrifice is taken 
for the most part, the citations on that head being solely from Leviticas. 
Even there, indeed (c. 14), repentance is expressly set forth as the condition 
of salvation, and sacrifice as a mere symbol of repentance. So also in De 
eongre$8U quaer, erud, rfratia, c. 14, sacrifices are reduced to ideas ; even 
suppUoatlon is declared unnecessary ; good works and contrition are all. So 
also in the De leg, aUeg, cc. 30, 57, 61. Gp. De Ahmhumo, cc. 1, 3, 4, 5 ; 
De Migratione Ahr, cc. 1, 5. Yet in the De Abraliamo (cc. 33-35) the act of 
child sacrifioe is treated as not unnatural. Again in the De Confutione 
Linguarum (c. 20) the " ransom and price for the salvation of the soul ** is 
not rocrifioe ; and in De Sacrijiciut (c. 86) and Qtiu haeren rer, divin. (c. 24) 
the function of the Levites as ransomed sacrifices is mystically interpreted. 

* De Execrationibufi, c. 9. 

3 E.g., ** The mind. . . .shall leave both its father, the Ood of the universe, 
and the Mother of all things, namely, the Virtue and Wisdom of Ood " (De 
leg. aUeg. ii, 14). Again *' the Creator. . . .is also the Father of his Creation, 
and tile Mother was the Knowledge of the Creator with whom Gk>d uniting 
....became the Father of Creation. And this Knowledge having received 
the seed of God.. ..brought forth her only and well-beloved Son.... this 
world ** {De Inehrietate, c. 8. There follows a quotation from **some one 
of the beings of the divine company " which points to Prov. viii, 82-8, but 
differs from both the Septuagint and the Hebrew). Yet again *' the abrupt 
rock [pierced by Moses] is the Wisdom of Ood " {De leg, aUeg, ii, 21). And 
'7«t a^ain Sophia the daughter of Ood ** is both male and a Father ** {De 
Profig. c. 9. Cp. 20). 

Q 
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On the other hand, Philo's doctrine of the Holy Spirit^ 
(which in his theosophy remains as indeterminate as his 
notion of the Logos^ and is much less stressed than either 
that or the notion of the Sophia, with both of which it 
vaguely blends) did find dogmatic acceptance in the formula 
of the Christian Trinity. The Sophia would have been on 
many grounds more suitable, supplying as she would the 
normal demand for a Mother Goddess; and the male 
Spirit, as a matter of fact, has always remained an 
extremely dim conception, availing very little for the 
Christian cult. But the formation of a Trinity was forced 
upon Christism by many of its theosophic precedents f 
and the admission of a Goddess was vetoed by the ascetic 
principle which was in the ascendant when the doctrine 
was formulated : so many and various are the forces which 
determine the growth of a syncretic system in a religiously 
crowded environment. 

Such are the chances of social selection. Had not the 
ascetic principle been thus temporarily active, and had not 
the craving for a secondary Teaching-God been for the 
time satisfied by identifying the Sacrificed God with the 
Logos, an identification of Mary with both Sophia and 
the Spirit (originally feminine) would have been an equally 
natural and an equally facile proceeding, the preparation 
having been sufficiently made on Judaic lines. As it was, 
the exaltation of Mary, when it came about afterwards as 
a result of the stressing of the metaphysical aspects of the 
Son, was undertaken too late for the grafting of a dogmatic 
Sophia on the new sacred books; and the still later 
attempt at a new Gospel in the thirteenth century was 
crushed by the preponderating power of the Papacy. . But 
it is none the less clear that the doctrine of the Logos is 
a product of the same process of primitive psychology as 
produces deities of any order. 

1 De GipantUmSf oo. 5, 6, 7. Like the other personifications in the Judfloo- 
Christian creed, this in all its aspects — as Wind, Fire, Dove, Generator, 
Inspirer, Uniter— is common to older eastern mythologies. Cp. Gubematis, 
MUologia vedica, p. 142 sq. 

* It is partly developed in Philo, De leg, (Meg. i, 13 ; De Sacrifieiu, 14 ; 
Quis ret, aiv, 44, 45 ; De Congressti^ 2 ; De AbrahamOt 24, Cp. Beic^ardt, 
as cited, pp. 54r-57, concerning other Judaic precedents. 
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§ 4, — The Search for a Historical Jesvs. 

Thus far there is no difficulty in tracing a purely 
tspeculative process : the doctrine of the Logos is indeed 
.the first stumbling-block of those who seek to reconcile the 
fourth gospel with the synoptics as a biographical document. 
And the very abstractness of the conception moves men 
at the first brush to turn with the more confidence to the 
concrete teachings put in the God's mouth in the other 
books. But if they continue critically to reflect, they find 
one cause after another to regard this concreteness . as 
illusory.^ Many of the utterances of the God, when 
weighed, are seen to be of the same order as those of the 
fourth gospel : hence the many vindications of that docu- 
ment ; and vigilant attention to the dififerences of content 
in the synoptics sets up insoluble doubts as to their 
authority. Long ago it was pointed out, with no very 
clear view of the inference to be drawn, that the Sermon 
on the Mount is a patchwork from previous Jewish litera- 
ture.^ And at length the pressure of criticism has forced 
the more intelligent professional students of the New 
Testament to admit the insecurity of the old assumptions, 
and to attempt a restatement of the case for belief in the 
historicity of Jesus. The present state of the argument 
can perhaps be best set forth by way of criticism of the 
most important of these attempts, the second section of 
the article " Gospels " in the new Encyclopaedia Bihlica^ 
written by Professor Schmiedel, of Zurich, It is a master- 
piece of critical arrangement and expert knowledge, 
demanding the attention of every serious student ; so that 
our time could not be better spent. 

Passing in review all the main attempts to resolve the 
Gospels into a few mutually interactive primary " sources," 
Professor Schmiedel comes to the conclusion that no such 
attempt will hold good. This verdict disposes of an amount 

' See Chrittianity and Mythology ^ Part UI, Div. ii. 

^ Cp. C. C. Hennell, Inquiry Concerning the Origin of Chrigtianiiy (1838 
and later), ch. xvii. 
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of laborious research grievous to think of. For a full 
hundred years, German theologians by the score have been 
struggling with this problem, toiling devotedly, trying 
hypothesis upon hypothesis, refining upon refinements, 
always hoping to get to, or sure of having reached, a solid 
textual and historical foundation, even as they so long 
sought for one in the quicksands of the Pentateuch. At 
length, in the name of professional exegesis. Professor 
Schmiedel sounds the retreat. There are no true " sources," 
no really primary and trustworthy documents in the Gospel 
amalgam ! There are only nine^ " entirely credible " texts ! 
One thinks of Mr. Meredith's figure of the hosts upon hosts 
of charging waves, whose achievement is only 

** To throw that thin white line upon the shore !" 

And what are the entirely credible texts? With due 
eare and respect let us enumerate the forlorn handful of 
unwounded survivors : — 

1. Mk. x, 17 ff. C' Why callest thou me good ?" etc.). 
2* Mt. xii, 31 ff. (blasphemy against the Son of Man 
pardonable). 

3. Mk. iii, 21 (" He is beside himself"). 

4. Mk. xiii, 32 ('* of that day and hour knoweth no 

man,'' etc.). 
6. Mk. XV, 24 ; Mt. xxvii, 48 (" My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?'*)- 

6. Mk. viii, 12 (** No sign shall be given to this genera- 

tion"). 

7. Mk. vi, 5 (" he was able to do no mighty work "). 

8. Mk. viii, 14-21 (rebuke to the disciples concerning 

bread and leaven). 

9. Mt. xi, 5 ; Lk. vii, 22. (Passage to be taken in the 

sense of spiritual healing, since it ends with 
mention of preaching — not a mkacle at all.) 

It will be seen on what principles Professor Schmiedel 

I At first the Professor specifies five as ** the foundation pillars (or a truly 
scientific life of Jesus," but he afterwards adds four. It is noteworthy that 
seven of the nine occur in Mark, six of them there only ; and only tliree in 
Matthew. Those of us who hold that Mark is late, and not early — a redac- 
tion of the other gospels and not of an ^'Ur-Marous "—can best appreciate 
the significance of such factst 
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proceeds. Where Jesus speaks simply as a man, making 
no pretence to divinity, to miraculous powers, to prophecy, 
or to a Messianic mission, and where he is represented 
as failing to impress his relatives and neighbours with any 
sense of his superiority — there the record is entirely 
eredijble. From this position Dr. Schmiedel makes a leap 
to the conclusion that the entirely credible — that is, ihe 
possible — is the demonstratively historical. Let us take 
his own words (§ 189) : — 

' ' These passages might be called the founda- 
tion-pillars for a truly scientific life of Jesus. ' Should 
the idea suggest itself that they have been sought out 
with partial int-ent, as proofs of the human as against 
the divine character of Jesus, the fact at all events 
cannot be set aside that they exist in the Bible and 
demand our attention. In reality, however, they prove 
not only that in the person of Jesus we have to do 
with a completely human being, and that the divine is 
to be sought in him only in the form in which it is 
capable of being found in a man ; thet/ also prove tluit 
he rccdbj did exists and that the Gospels contain at 
least some absolutely trustworthy facts concerning him. 
If passages of this kind were wholly wanting in them 
it would be impossible to prove to a sceptic 'tha't^ any 
historical value whatever was to be assigned to the 
Gospels: he would be in a position to declare the 
picture of Jesus contained in them to be purely a work 
of phantasy, and could remove the person of Jesus from 
the field of history." 

This will shock the believer without satisfying the 
scientific naturalist. The proposition in the words I have 
italicised, I submit, is absolutely untenable. On this po^nt 
may be staked the whole dispute as to the actuality of the 
Gospel Jesus. The merely credible is not the trustworthy, 
the proved : if to be credited with plausible utterances be 
a proof of the actuality of a . personage in literature, then 
tfe must believe in the historic actuality of half, the chai:- 
^cters in fiction. . 
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§ 5.— The Critical Problem. 

The problem is one that has been before now debated on 
other issues ; and it may be well here to take up these by 
way of illumination and test. Grote, putting in scientific 
form a thesis sometimes more summarily phrased by ** the 
plain man," insisted that 

'^ The utmost whieh we accomplish by means of the 
semi-historical theory is that after leaving out from 
the mythical narrative all that is miraculous or high- 
coloured or extravagant, we arrive at a series of credit- 
able [=^ credible] incidents — incidents which inay 
perhaps have really occurred, and against which no 
intrinsic presumption can be raised. This is exactly the 

character of a well-written modern novel To raise 

plausible fiction to the superior dignity of truth, some 
positive testimony or positive ground of inference 

must be shown A man who tells us that on the 

day of the battle of Flatsea rain fell on the spot of 
ground where the city of New York now stands, will 
neither deserve nor obtain credit, because he can have 
no means of positive knowledge ; though the statement 
is not in the slightest degree improbable. On the 
other hand, statements in themselves very improbable 
may well deserve belief, provided they be supported by 
sufficient positive evidence. Thus the canal dug by 
Xerxes across the promontory of Mount Athos, and 
the sailing of the Persian fleet through it, is a fact 
which I believe because it is well-attested — notwith- 
standing its remarkable improbability, which so far 
misled Juvenal as to induce him to single out the nar- 
rative as a glaring example of Grecian mendacity."^ 

To this contention it is objected by Sir A. G. Lyall that 
" if we may only receive as credible those ancient narratives 
which could not possibb/ turn out to be very plausible fiction, 
we shall be hard pushed for the trustworthy authentication 
of much early history, religious and secular. Secondly, 
the example of the supposed assertion as to simultaneous 
rainfall at Plateea and in Massachusetts (sic) is hardly fair. 

Grote, History of Greece y ch. xvi, ed. 1888, i, 382. 
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A man's assertion of ^an isolated fact of which he could not 
possibly have any positive knowledge, either directly or by 
hearsay, is a very different thing from affirming credible 
facts which might reasonably, and according to the known 
habits of the people who relate the facts, have been handed 
down by tradition from the persons who witnessed them to 
those who related them."^ To this very reasonable argu- 
ment the answer is that it does not meet Grote's case ; and 
that when we have assented to it the problem remains as 
before. In regard to many credible facts which 7ni{fht con- 
ceivably have been handed down by tradition we are still 
bound to say that, when related concerning supernatural 
personages, they are not tolerable evidence of anything 
done by a real person whose history formed the nucleus of 
the myth. The proposition as to rain in the site of New 
York on the day of Flatsea is an illustration, not a universal 
parallel. The fact remains that there is no common-sense 
ground for crediting any one '* credible " assertion made 
concerning an ostensibly mythical character when we 
cannot on independent grounds show how the credible storj- 
came to be attached to the fable. 

Sir Alfred Lyall's argument overlooks the demurrer that 
all particular or specific tradition of a quasi-historical kind 
is ujotrustworthy when not corroborated by other evidence,, 
inasmuch as (1) such tradition usually goes hand in hand 
with obvious supematuralist fable, and (2) many such 
traditions have been disproved by solid evidence. The 
question is not whether something traditionally asserted to 
have been said or done by a demigod viay not actually have 
been said or done by a man of the same or another name, 
but whether, in the absence of other evidence, we are ever 
entitled to believe and assert that it was. To Grote's nega- 
tive answer there is no valid demurrer. The strength of Sir 
A. C. Lyairs general claim, that Gods or God-myths have 
been built up on bases of actual deeds and events, lies in 
the concrete proof that this has occurred in modern times ; 
but no such demonstration can enable us to distinguish 

1 Sir A. G. Lyall, Asiatic Stttdies (Ist series), 2nd ed. 1884, p. 31. 
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between the merely possible and the true in ancient tradi- 
tion. It is conceivable that the Feridun of the Shah 
Nameh is constructed on a nucleus of reality, to which was 
added a mass of detail taken from sheer mythology, as 
myths were heaped upon the story of Cyrus. But in the 
latter case we have a means of discrimination ; in the 
former we have none ; and when we find the very name of 
Feridun to be a modification of an old God-name,^ we have 
no right of historical belief left. 

For the rest, it is beside the case to argue that much 
accepted history will be cancelled if we accept only narra- 
tives which ** could not possibly turn out to be plausible 
fiction." Grote never argued that history proper, the 
record of a time by those who lived in it, is to be so tried ; 
and he constantly accepts narratives which might conceiv- 
ably be plausible fictions — nay, he occasionally accepts tales 
which appear to some of us to be fictions. It is when we 
are dealing with myths that he denies our power to dis- 
criminate : in history proper he undertakes — ^at times too 
confidently — to discriminate. Broadly speaking, he is 
entitled so to proceed insofar as he deals with cases on 
their merits. Some early historical narratives allege facts 
which could well be known to the narrator or to the com- 
munity in general, and may be fairly taken as true ; some 
are obviously fanciful, unplausible, ill-vouched; and in 
many cases they are to be doubted even when free from 
supernaturalism. Historiography consists in a rational 
selection. 

It is true that there are some cases wholly or partly on 
the borderland between the possible and the incredible, 
where we may fairly surmise a nucleus of fact; but in 
regard to these Grote's warning should be always kept in 
mind. Professor Huxley, who has invented the word 
"agnostic" to cover, among other things, the practice of 
saying that miracles are " not impossible," is notably 
accommodating in his attitude to narratives of the possible. 
Concerning the story of Saul's visit to the witch of Endor, 

1 Cp. Max Muller, IHograplikal K««ay$, 1884, pp. 287-^. 
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he observes that it does not "matter very much whether 
the story is historically true," but that it is ** quite con- 
sistent with probability "; and he then adds: " That is to 

sat/, I see no reason wliatever to doitht that Saul mad& 

such a visit."^ The leap here is clearly illicit. There ier 
certainly " reason to doubt" the who^p story so long as it 
cannot be shown to have been reduced to writing near the 
time of Saul. "History" is full of discredited "proba- 
bilities " of the same kind : the story of Bruce and the spider 
is a type. The very fact that kings and commoners in 
ancient Israel did normally consult witches is as much a 
reason for admitting that the story could easily be invented 
as for allowing that it could easily have happened ; and the 
details of the apparition, to which Professor Huxley oddly 
extends a measure of his credence, give good ground for 
suspecting the entire episode to be fiction. 

All such cases, in fine, must be tried on their docu- 
mentary as well as their a priori merits ; and, returning to 
our special problem, we note that the " credible " sayings 
put in the mouth of the Gospel Jesus are in no way 
certified by their credibility, but are on the contrary puc in 
complete suspicion by their surroundings. Here is Pro- 
fessor SchmiedeFs case, reduced to logical form : There are 
in the Gospels hundreds of unlikely sayings ascribed to 
Jesus ; there are nine which are likely ; then the nine not 
only establish his historic reality but give a basis for 
surmise that many of the unlikely are also historical ! 
The answer is (1) that it must be a desperately bad fiction 
in which not five per cent of the speeches and episodes are 
'* credible." On Dr. Schmiedel's view, if only the ancients 
had ascribed ten i*easonable sayings as well as twelve more 
or less unlikely labours to Herakles he would be entitled to 
rank as a historic character. On the other hand (2) the 
very fact that the figure of the Gospel Jesus won belief 
much more in virtue of the hundreds of improbabilities and 
falsities in the Gospels than in virtue of the " credible " 

1 Esuatjg, iv, 291-2 (" Science and Hebrew Tradition ;" Essay on »* The 
Evolation of Theology "). 
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texts, quashes the plea for his actuality based on these texts. 
The true inference is, not that such texts, being unneces- 
sary, must be genuine and not invented, but that since a 
substantially false or unlikely biography could win ready 
credence in the period in question there is no reason to 
surmise a nucleus of actuality which was never demanded, 
and that the credible texts stand merely for the proportion 
of plausibility that might reasonably be looked for in any 
conglomerate of sayings and statements round a fictitious 
personage. Paul or the forgers, it is evident, believed 
in a crucified Jesus as to whom they had no biographical 
record, whether of sayings or doings. Scores of unlikely 
utterances, it is admitted, were credited to Jesus after 
Paul's time. Why were they so credited ? Plainly because 
certain men or certain sects desired to give their views the 
sanction of the God-Man's authority. What then does it 
signify if besides these sayings there are fathered on him 
a few that are relatively reasonable ? And, knowing as we 
do that the Ebionites, who attributed to him unlikely 
sayings, nevertheless regarded him as a mere man, what 
does it signify if sometimes in the Gospel he is so repre- 
sented ? Yet again, what plausibility remains in the cry 
on the cross, " Why hast thou forsaken me ?" when we 
remember that it is a quotation from the Psalms, and that 
the whole cult proceeded on the doctrine that " the Christ 
must needs suffer "? 

It may seem ungracious thus to press the argument 
against a professed theologian who has already come 
within sight of '* the great surrender " to reason. Schmiedel 
has indeed gone further in his loyalty to the critical prin- 
ciple than do many professed rationalists. It is only a 
question of time, however, when his view shall be tested 
as he has tested other men's, and the process may as well 
be;^ here and now. 

§ 6. — Collupse of the Constructive Case. 

First, then, he has not recognised (1) the primary reason 
for doubting the genuineness of every detail of teaching 
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set forth in the Gospels, namely, the total ignorance of 
those teachings shown in the Pauline epistles. He takes 
as genuine the plainly interpolated passage in 1 Cor. xi as 
to the institution of the Eucharist, then concludes^ that 
''the details of the life of Jesus had so little interest for 
Paul that " he fails to quote him when he effectively might. 
To reason thus is to ignore a far greater difficulty than 
many which the exegete admits to be insuperable. (2) He 
makes his arguments at some points^ turn on the assump- 
tion of the general certainty of the whole narrative as to 
Jesus being a teacher with disciples, who established his 
cult; whereas the existence of the disciples is no better 
proved than many of the data already surrendered. (8) 
He is evidently biassed to his illicit inference (that Jesus 
really existed) by other inferences which, on his own 
showing, he was not entitled to draw. For instance, he 
decides" that Jesus probably accomplished faith-healing as 
distinguished from miracles, because " this power is so 
strongly attested throughout the first and second centuries 
that, in view of the spiritual greatness of Jesus and the 
imposing character of his j^^^sonalityj it would be indeed 
difficult to deny it to him." What then proved the spiritual 
greatness and the imposing character of Jesus ? The nine 
credible texts? Clearly they amount to no such proof, 
even if they were genuine : a thousand rabbis might have 
uttered them. What, again, is the value of the *' strong 
attestation " of the first and second centuries in the face 
of the silence of Paul, ostensibly the first witness ? The 
first and second centuries, that is to say the Gospels (which 
certainly did not exist within thirty years of the date 
alleged for Jesus' death), and the people who believed them, 
equally attest the prodigies which Professor Schmiedel 
rejects. Is a witness who solemnly affirms twenty impos- 
sibilities to be believed whenever he happens to assert 
something that might be true, while a more important 
witness, who in the terms of the case ought to have heard 
of it if it happened, had evidently never heard of it at all ? 

» § 147. 2 §§ 138 a,f; 144 a ; 145/. » § 144. 
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Such reasoning, we may say without hesitation, cannot 
stand : it is negated by the tests on which Schmiedel has 
proceeded as against the source-iinders ; and the latter 
might very well turn upon him with a confident tu quoqiie. 
Take, for instance, the passage^ in which he presses the 
point of the obvious untrustworthiness of the reports of 
Jesus' discourses, and yet lets pass the assumption that 
these reports may be genuine condensations : — 

''Even if the public ministry of Jesus had lasted 
for a few months only, he must have uttered a thou- 
sand-fold more than all that has been recorded in the 
Gospels. His longest discourse would, if delivered in 
the form in which it has come down to us, not have 
taken more than some five minutes in the delivery. 
However self-evident, this has been constantly over* 
looked by the critics. They are constantly assuming 
that we possess the several words of Jesus that have 
been reported approximately in the same fulness in 
which they were spoken." 

In the parables and in one or two other utterances, the 
Professor admits, the reports are more extended : — 

**In what remains, however, it can hardly be sufli- 
ciently emphasised that we possess only an excessively 
meagre precis of what Jesus said, namely, only so 
much as not only made an immediate impression 
when first heard but also continued to survive the 

ordeal of frequent repetition In this process not 

only was an extraordinary number of utterances 
completely lost, but a large number of the sayings of 
Jesus now received for the first time that consecutive 
and pointed form which made them seem worthy of 
further repetition. Without doubt Jesus must very 
often have repeated himself, but what he assuredi^ 
often repeated in many variations has been preserved 
to us only in a single form." 

Here again the believer will be perturbed, while the 
scientific critic will not be propitiated. If there are only 
nine texts that credibly indicate the existence of a man 
Jesus who taught anything, how can we possibly know 

1 § 146 a. 
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** without doubt "that (1) he often repeated himself, and 
that (2) the existing reports are abbreviations of any 
spoken discourses whatever? The longest of all, the 
" Sermon on the Mount," is demonstrabl}'^ a pen-made 
compilation from Hebrew literature ; and Professor 
SchmiedeFs previous argument has fully conceded that 
many of the I'eports, condensed in appearance an theij are, 
are inventions. That is to say, a brief account of an 
alleged sijeech is not to be presumed an epitome of a real 
speech. The Gospel discourses are short, not because 
they are records of remembered j)assages from long 
speeches, but because the framers had no critical con- 
sciousness, and were not accustomed to composing long 
documents. When we come to the fourth Gospel we find 
longer discourses, in the actuality of which Professor 
Schmiedel does not believe. But if one gospel -maker 
could invent long discourses, his less literary predecessors 
could invent short. Once more, if the synoptic discourses 
are records of commonly remembered passages from 
Jesuine discourses, how comes it that Paul never cites a 
word of them ? To miss that crux is to make as great an 
oversight as that of the critics who regarded the so-called 
Sermon on the Mount as the full report of a real sermon. 
The fact is that the higher criticism of the New Testa- 
ment has thus far missed the way just as the higher 
criticism of the Old so long did, by taking for granted the 
general truth of the tradition.^ It sought to found on the 
hollow fiction of the Exodus and the Mosaic legislation of 
the desert, when one intelligent glance at the Book of 
Judges might have shown that the tabernacle of the desert 
was a myth. In a similar way it clings to the conception 
of a preaching and cult-founding Jesus, when an intelligent 
perusal of the epistles of Paul^ can suffice to show that the 
preaching Jesus was created aft«r his time. 

1 An emphatic exception, certainly, must be made as regards the Pauline 
epistles, which by Professor van Manem and others are now rejected ifs 
entirely spurious. 

^ For the purpose of |his argument, it matters not whether any of .these 
epifttles be igenuine or not, since in any ease they are early ; ftnd' forgers would 
have used gospel sayings if they had them to use. ' The point is thftt et6n 
interpolations upon the originals yield but one gospel datum. 
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It does not indeed follow that ''his time" was what 
the tradition represents. The reasonable inference from 
his doctrine is that his Jesus was already a mere tradition, 
a remote figure said to have been crucified, but no longer 
historically traceable. If then Paul's Jesus, as is conceiv- 
able, be merely a nominal memory of the slain Jesus ben 
Pandira of the Talmud (about 100 b.c.)^ Paul himself may 
belong to an earlier period than that traditionally assigned 
to him. Certainly his apparently genuine epistles in 
themselves give no decisive chronological clue. But such 
a shifting of his date would not finally help the case for 
"Jesus of Nazareth." Escape the argument from the 
silence of Paul by putting Paul a generation or more 
earlier, and you are faced by the fresh incredibility of a 
second crucified Jesus, a second sacrificed Son of God, 
vouched for by records for the most part visibly false, and 
containing but a fraction of plausible narrative. The only 
conclusion open is that the teaching Jesus of the gospels 
is wholly a construction of the propagandists of the cult, 
even as is the wonder-working God. 



§ 7. — Parallel Problems. 

The natural impulse to reject this view with violence 
may be somewhat modified when it is remembered that it 
does but place the Christ on a historic level with all the 
other Teaching Gods of antiquity. All the leading Gods, 
as we have seen, were in some measure regarded as 
teachers ; and for none of them do we surmise a historic 
original in the sense of a real teacher and lawgiver. But 
it is not only the so-called Gods who are thus dislimned by 
criticism; the sub-divine or religion-founding and God- 
proclaiming institutors are found to be no less fabulous, 
down to the historic period, than the Gods they were held 
to have served. Menu, Lycurgus, Numa, Moses — a whole 
series of revered founders of codes and creeds — are as such 
dismissed by criticism to the realm of fable ; for even those 
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hierologists who still speak of Moses as a historic person,^ 
and treat the Exodus as a historic event, concede to Kuenen 
that the liberator wrote nothing, and can no more be 
supposed to have invented the Ten Commandments than 
did Romulus or Numa the Twelve Tables. 

DiflSculty, indeed, is still made over the alleged person- 
ality of Zarathustra; but few who closely consider the 
evidence will say that it supports the claim.^ If Zarathustra 
was a historical character, the proposition is not to be 
proved by the documents; and those who hold to the 
affirmative do so on the strength not of the records but of 
the tradition, and of the presumption in favour of a 
personal influence behind a notable development. It is 
the same with the personalities of Orpheus and MusaBus : 
wherever the tradition tells of a founder of doctrines or 
mysteries, criticism on search finds myth ; and if we leave 
open the bare surmise that there icas an Orpheus who 
taught something, it must be with the avowal that we know 
nothing of what he specially taught. If we take the whole 
series of traditional teachers down to the Christian era, we 
find them to be more or less clearly the products of the 
same tendency as led to the conception of Teaching Gods 
— ^the habit of supposing that every thing held to be good 
came from a specifically divine or supernormal source. 

Conservative opinion will naturally rally round the 
remaining non-Christian cases that are either admitted or 
still claimed to be historical — in particular, those of 
Mohammed and Buddha. What a man has admittedly 
done, it may be argued, may have been earlier done by 
other men. If Mohammed founded a new religion, why 
not Zoroaster ; if Buddha gave a vitally new and potent 
teaching, why may not a Jesus have done so ? The case 
may very well be tried over those points. 

First let us note wherein consists the clear historicity of 
Mohammed. (1) He is far down within the historic 
period. (2) His religion rose to far-spread power and 

1 So the late Professor Tiele, Outlines, p. 85. 
•2 See below, Part III, § 3. 
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notoriety Xvithiii a generation of his death — a far swifter 
development than that of Christism, so often described as 
miraculous. (8) He actually left written documents : and 
though these were certainly redacted they have none of the 
well-known marks of late fabrication. (4) In virtue of the 
4:elation of Islam to Christianity, which had a body of 
sacred books and claimed a monopoly of truth, a fierce 
critical light played upon the new^ cult from the first days 
of its expansion beyond Arabia. (5) The accounts of the 
life of Mohammed are normally biographical, and, though 
not quite certainly true in detail, at no point typically 
mythical, save as regards the tales of marvels at Us birth 
and in his infancy, w'herein the record conforms to the 
normal mythopoeic practice of antiquity, seen in the bio- 
graphies of Plato and Confucius as well as in those of Jesus, 
Moses, and the Gods and demi-gods in general. Apart 
from these embellishments, and the tales of his intercourse 
with angels, he is born and lives and dies normally at known 
dates ; works no miracles ; makes no claims to divinity ; is 
traceable long before his period of notoriety ; is, in short, 
recognisable as a historic type of masterful fanatic. In 
every one of these respects his record differentiates sharply 
from those of Buddha and Jesus. 

Absolute date, of course, is not a decisive consideration : 
we believe in the historicity of certain Jews B.C., and dis- 
believe in the legend of William Tell, who is placed thirteen 
hundred years later. But when we consider the environ- 
ments in which Jesus and Buddha are supposed to have 
lived, it becomes clear that the possibilities of fable round 
such names are boundless. Of neither is it now pretended 
that he left a written word ; for neither do critical scholars 
now claim that his immediate associates have left written 
accounts of him; in regard to both it is admitted that 
many sayings are falsely ascribed to them. Instead, then, 
of letting the supposed historicity of Buddha plead for 
that of Jesua, we are led to ask whether the one is not as 
problematic as the other. 
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§ 8. — The Problem of Bvddhist Origins. 

At the first critical glance into Buddhistic origins, the 
student becomes aware of a dilemma. The Buddha, we 
are told, delivered a teaching which, though it did not 
directly repudiate, yet ignored and treated as valueless the 
belief in deities ; and the movement he set up was thus 
practically atheistic ; yet the legends of his own birth, and 
many of the narratives concerning his life, are in terms of 
the Bupernaturalist beliefs of both earlier and later times. 
As regards the birth legends, they are found to quadrate 
in large measure with those of the God Erishna, and at 
the same time to point to many of the myths of the Vedas ;^ 
80 that, whatever may have been the origin of the Buddhist 
movement, it must have been heavily overgrown with 
supernaturalism when the life of the Founder was thus 
written. 

The conservative student naturally answers that though 
such overlaying and perversion of the Master's teaching 
did take place, he remains none the less a real person ; 
and that the proof lies in the many narratives which 
represent him as speaking like any other mortal teacher. 
A critical study of the teaching, however, only doubles the 
dilemma. The accomplished and devoted English scholar 
who has done so much during the past thirty years to 
make known the documents of Buddhism to the western 
world, has no misgivings as to either the historicity of 
Gotama or his personal establishment of the Buddhist 
movement in the fashion set forth by the narratives ; but 
the expositor's own scholarly candour puts before us a 
dozen grounds for doubt. Every cause for scepticism that 
exists in the cases of Jesus and Moses exists here, with 
differences of degree. Firstly, the Buddha wrote nothing. 
Secondly, none of his disciples or contemporaries wrote of 
him. Thirdly, some of the documents that seem nearest in 
time to the alleged period of Gotama, such as the Dialogues, 

1 See Senart, E»9ai iur la ISgende de Buddha, 2e ^it. 1882. 

R 
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are thoroughly factitious, and strike a student as the 
reverse of trustworthy ; while others are admittedly literary 
creations, ascribing to the Buddha extemporaneous verses 
of a highly finished quality. Fourthly, much of the teach- 
ing put in his mouth is of a nature known to be current 
before his period. 

As to the nature of his teachings the obscurity is equally 
great. It is not merely that they contain inconsistencies 
such as may be fallen into by any teacher: they are so 
disparate, so discursive, so various in their tone, purpose, 
and point of view, that a very short critical study reveals 
difference of source, time, and aim ; and when we contem- 
plate their metaphysic, their minuteness, their demand for 
leisurely attention and assimilation, we are at a loss to 
conceive how they could have set up a far-reaching popular 
movement in any country at any time. As little do we 
realise why they should have set up any religious society 
whatever. And the ordinary histories make the assertion 
without explaining the case. 

On the other hand, much of the earliest literature 
exhibits all the marks of doctrinary myth — this by the 
implicit admission of the scholars who stand critically but 
confidently for the historicity of the teaching Buddha : 

*' The books [of the Sutta Pitaka] profess to give, 
not merely the belief itself, but the belief cls the 
Bvddha uttered it^ with an account of the time when, 
and the place at which, he uttered it. The Buddha's 
new method of salvation, his new doctrine of what 
salvation was, did not present itself to the conscious- 
ness of the early Buddhist community as an idea, a 
doctrine, standing alone, and merely on its own merits. 
In their minds it was indissolubly bound up with the 
memory of the revered and striking personality of him 
who had proclaimed it."^ 

Thus it lies on the face of the case that any narrative 
could find acceptance which was put in circumstantial 
form ; and that for any doctrine whatever a narrative frame 

1 Rhys Davids and Oldenberg, Vinaya TexU^ Ft. I, Introd. p. xvii 
(" Sacred Books of the East," vol. xiii). 
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was invented as a matter of course. After the Dhamma, 
or collection of short scriptures in verse, had come into 
vogue, 

" The members of the Order were no longer con- 
tented to learn, and to understand the meaning of, the 
various Rules of the Patimokkha [part of the Vinaya 
or Rules of the Order] . A desire sprang up to have, 
for each one of them also, a historical basis ; to know 
the story of how the Buddha himself came to lay 
down the Rule to his disciples. And it was only the 
Brother who was properly acquainted with all this, 
who was accounted a real ' Doctor of the Law.' "^ 

Now, the Dhamma-pada is believed to be wholly compiled 
from previous books ; and some of its best doctrines are 
avowedly ancient, as thus: "Hatred does not cease by 
hatred at any time : hatred ceases by love : this is an old 
nUe.''^ Here, then, we have the cult making its Teaching- 
God on the ordinary lines, describing him as supernaturally 
bom, calling him the " Blessed One," and visibly creating 
for the traditional Teacher a flatly fictitious biography. 
At this early stage, then. Buddhism is seen making its 
Buddha ; and in the act, instead of yielding support by 
analogy to the belief in the historic Jesus, it vividly suggests 
a similar process of construction in the case of Ghristism. 
We are thus far merely left asking what primitive Buddhism 
really was. 

§ 9. — Buddhism and Buddhas. 

Our English guide, than whom no man knows more of 
Buddhism, gives us a definition: ''There can be littlQ 
doubt but that the doctrines of the Four Noble Truths and of 
the Noble Eightfold Path, the ' Foundation of the Kingdom 
of Righteousness,' were not only the teaching of Gotama 
himself, but were the central and most essential part of it."^ 

^ Ih. p. xviii, proceeding on the Eullavagga, ix, 5, 1. 

3 Dhamma-pada, i, 5. Max MuUer's trans. S.B.E. x. Professor Bhys 
Davids indeed translates the last olause " this is always its nature '' (Buddhism, 
p. 128) ; bat he notes (p. 126^ other cases of avowed quotation ; and the 
collection is visibly a far-reaching compilation. See p. 20, noU. 

' Bhys Davids, General Introduction to the Buddhist StUtas, vol. xi of 
'* Sacred Books of the East" series, p. xxi. 
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The teachings in question are too well known to need 
quotation here : they are simply a formal and symmetrical 
statement of the rules of self-repression by which the 
Buddhist is to attain the inward peace of Nirvana, or 
deliverance from blind desires. Let us then assume that 
these teachings are for Buddhism primordial : what is there 
to prove that they are the utterances of one Gotama, "the 
Sakya sage "; and that his proclamation of them set up an 
*' Order " of disciples ? 

The Order, by all accounts, was one of Mendicants. 
Either there were, or there were not, such Orders in 
existence before the Buddhist. If not, we are to suppose 
that one man, by the simple proclamation of a certain set 
of quietist principles, calling for self-restraint without any 
painful self-mortification, induced numbers of men and 
women, many of them instructed, to take up a new way of 
life in a country not much given to changes or experiments^ 
and through this host of disciples instituted an Order that 
was to set a great mark on the history of religion. The 
unlikeliness of such a sudden growth will be generally 
granted; and indeed it is fully conceded — though this is 
rarely mentioned in the more popular accounts of Buddhism 
— that a Sangha or Society of the kind was no new pheno- 
menon in Buddha's day.^ There seem to have been many; 
and the Buddhist Order avowedly copied their practices : — 

"According to Buddhist tradition — and we see no 
sufficient reason for doubting the correctness of the 
account — the monks of other, that is, non-Buddhistic 
sects, used to meet together at the middle and at 
the close of every half-month, and were accustomed 
then to proclaim their new teaching in public. At 

such times the different sects found an opportunity 

of increasing their numbers and their influence. The 
Buddhists also adopted the custom of these periodical 
meetings, but confined themselves to meeting twice in 
each month. "^ 

1 Cp. Prof. Davids' trans, of Dialogues of th£ Buddha, 1899, p. 57, p. 61, 
noU, pp. 64, 66, 77, 78, 102, 105, 220-1. It appears that even the Buddhist 
yellow robe was common to other Orders {Id, pp. 77, 78). 

2 Rhys Davids and Oldenberg, In trod, to Vinaya TexU, Pt. ii, p. x, pro- 
ceeding on the Mah&vagga, ii, 1, and ii, 4, 2. 
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Oar authorities argue indeed that the penitential practice 
of the Buddhist meetings ^' seems^ to have been an original 
invention of the Buddhists themselves "; but here we have 
on the one hand an avowal that the Buddhists ^' invented " 
notable usages not prescribed by the traditional Founder, 
and on the other hand a failure to demonstrate that the 
Buddhist practice was not pre-Buddhistic* On the face of 
the case, the claim is distinctly improbable, in view of the 
other data. For the rest, the Jainist movement admittedly 
dates from the same period ; mendicant sages are recognised 
in the Buddhist books as common phenomena before 
Buddha -? and the same kinds of rules of conduct seem to 
have been general, save that the Buddhist was not so 
painfully ascetic as some others. 

The Buddhist movement, then, was one on anciently 
familiar lines. What is more, the title of " the Buddha," 
which means ^' the enlightened," so far from making claim 
to a new departure, was an implicit acknowledgment of 
continuance in established ideals. 

''In the Pali and Sanskrit texts the word Buddha is 
always used as a title, not as a name. The historical 
Buddha is represented to have taught that he was only 
one of a long series of Buddhas who appear at intervals 
in the world, and who all teach the same system. After 
the death of each Buddha his religion flourishes for a 
time and then decays, till it is at last completely 
forgotten, and wickedness and violence rule over the 
earth. Gradually then the world improves; until at 
last a new Buddha appears who again preaches the 

lost Dharma or Truth The names of twenty-four 

of these Buddhas who appeared previous to Gotama 

have been handed down to us The Buddhavansa or 

'History of the Buddhas' gives the lives of all 

the previous Buddhas before commencing the account 
of Gotama himself ; and the Pali commentary on the 

^. This modifies Eoeppen's "ohne Zweifel" {Die Religion des Buddha, 
1857-9, i, 366). 

* Koeppen (i, 367, note) says that " Die Beichte trat an die Stelle des 
bramanisohen Opfers.'* Bat sacrifice had been already superseded In the 
teaching of some Brahmanists. BeloWj p. 252. 

s Dialogues of the Buddha, pp. 214-221. 
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Jatakas gives certain details regarding each of the 
twenty-four.^ 

The number and the names may very well be, as our 
historian argues, late inventions; but there can be no 
question as to the fact of the belief. An early tradition 
avows that, after '^the" Buddha had made sixty converts 
in three months, sent them in different directions to preach 
and teach, and again converted the whole population of 
Bajagriha, the capital of King Bimbisara, he encountered 
a period of hostility, in which his disciples were ridiculed 
as preachers of a doctrine of depopulation. Appealed to 
by them for counsel, he advised them " to say that the 
Buddha was only trying to preach righteousness, as former 
Buddhas had done."^ Even in the late Commentary of 
Buddhaghosa on the Dialogues of Gotama, " the Blessed 
One'* is represented as exhorting his disciples to be earnest, 
because " hard is it to meet with a Buddha in the world."* 
So in the Dhamma-pada we have the text : ''A Buddha is 
not easily found. Wherever such a sage is born, the race 
prospers."^ And the name Bhagava, ^* the Blessed One," is 
equally impersonal, the Buddhist traditions themselves 
telling of Gotama's discussions with *' Bhagava, Alara, and 
Udraka."*^ Finally, in the fourth century of our era, "there 
was certainly near to Sravasti a sect of Buddhists who 
rejected Gotama, reverencing only the three previous 
Biiddhas, and especially Easyapa, whose body they believed 
to be buried under one of the dagabas at which they, c» 
well as the orthodox, worshipped, while another was said 
to be built over the spot where he had died."® 

1 Davids, Buddhism, pp. 179-180. Cp. Weber, History of Indian Litera- 
ture, pp. 27, 167, 284-5, as to the Brahmanio connections of the word. 
3 Davids, Buddhism, pp. 55, 61-2, 68-4, and refs. 

* Id, American Lectures, p. Ill ; cp. Dialogues of the Buddha, ld99> 
p. 78. 

* Dhamma-pada, xlv, 193 (Max Miiller's trans. S. B. E. x). " The 
awakened" is used in both the singular and the plural throughout the 
chapter. 

* Davids, Buddhism, p. 34, citing Beal, Romantic Legend of Buddha^ 
pp. 152-177. 

^ Davids, Buddhism, p. 181. Professor Davids avows that the sayings 
ascribed to E&sjapa Buddha in the Amagandha Sutta are " quite in the 
manner and spirit of all the teaching ascribed to Gotama himself.*' 
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There were probably current, then, at and before the 
time of Gotama's alleged teaching, any number of teachings 
credited to *' the Buddha " and '' the Blessed One "; and 
these might include many afterwards ascribed to Gotama. 
Given, then, an absolute absence of evidence for the tran- 
scription of any teachings of Gotama in his lifetime, on 
what grounds are we to believe that they were with knowledge 
ascribed to a man of that name, whose life answered to the 
non-supernatural details given in the legends ? Nay, seeing 
that even the name Gotama is a common one,^ and that ' 
there was admittedly another Gotama known to the early 
Buddhists who also founded an Order,^ what proof is there 
that sayings and doings of different Gotamas may not have 
been ascribed to one person ? On the view, again, that the 
Four Noble Truths and the Noble Eightfold Path are the 
oldest doctrines of the Buddhist movement, and were 
formulated by one Gotama, what reason is there to believe 
that the movement either (a) arose or (6) made any progress 
on the simple basis of those teachings ? Baur, believing 
in the historicity of the gospel Jesus, yet makes the avowal : 
** How soon would everything true and important that was 
taught by Christianity have been relegated to the series of 
long-faded sayings of the noble humanitarians and thinking 
sages of antiquity, had not its teachings become words of 
eternal life in the mouth of its Founder ?''^ Similarly may 
we not ask, How, in much-believing India, could any large 
organised movement develop on the simple nucleus of a 
teaching of self-control, which differed from the common 
practice of Hindu asceticism only in its renunciation of 
positive self-maceration ? Nay, supposing a sage to have 
framed an eightfold path of "Bight Belief, Bight Aims, 
Right Speech, Right Actions, Right means of Livelihood, 
Right Endeavour, Right Mindfulness, Right Meditation," 

1 Davids, BuddhUm, p. 27, note. Cp. Bfihler's Introd. to Inst, of Gotama 
in Sacred Laws of the Aryas (S. B. E. U), Pt. i, 2d ed., pp. 1-li. "Sid- 
dartha ** is admittedly a dubioas name. 

2 Dialogues, p. 222. 

• Das Christenthum uml die chrUtliche Kirche der drei enien Jahrhundertey 
1853, pp. 35-36. (Eng. tr. i, 38.) 
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how should he intelligibly proceed to establish his way by 
forming an Order of Mendicants ?^ Our guide himself 
explains that these '' classified statements of moral truth " 
were ^' addressed to Brahmans skilled in the dialectics of 
the time "; and they certainly have that aspect. But why 
should they be offered as a primary code for a new men- 
dicant Order ? 

It will doubtless be answered that such a priori objection 
is unwarranted ; that we must take the evidence as we find 
it and recognise as the primary teaching of the founder of 
Buddhism the doctrines repeatedly ascribed to him in the 
oldest documents. But when we inquire historically into 
the oldest documents and their authenticity we learn from 
our leading instructors that the received tradition of the 
First Buddhist Council which " collected the sayings of the 
Master " is proved to be late and untrustworthy by an early 
Sutta, which gives all the story of the heresy that is 
historically stated as the 7notive for the Council, but says 
nothing of such a Council taking place. '* The author of 
the Mahaparinibhana-Sutta," says Dr. Oldenberg, " did 
not know anything of the First Council "; and Professor 
Bhys Davids agrees.^ And this very 8utta (" The Book of 
the Great Decease ") is open to suspicion of lateness inas- 
much as it makes the Blessed One figure at the head of a 
great movement in his lifetime, travelling sometimes with 
five hundred and sometimes with twelve hundred and fifty 
disciples. What is more, it represents him as giving forth 
a kind of teaching hard to reconcile with other doctrine 
ascribed to him as typical ; for in the very first chapter of 
the Sutta (§ 4) he is made to lay it down as one of the 
conditions of the permanent prosperity of a certain tribe 
of Vaggians that they " honour and esteem and revere and 
support the Vaggian shrines in town or country, and allow 
not the proper offerings and rites, as formerly given and 

^ II may be argued that he was giving the preference to mendicancy as a 
means of livelihood over the wrong means, such as fortune-telling and 
astrology, said in the Dialogues of the Buddha (Davids' trans., 1899, pp. 
16-25) to be practised by "some recluses and Brahmans." But on this view 
the " rightness ** is merely negative. 

« Introd, to the Buddhist Suttas, S.B.E. xi. 
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performed, to fall into desuetude."^ It may well be said of 
such a teacher that, so far from having opposed Hinduism 
.and "destroyed a system of iniquity and oppression and 
fraud," he "lived and died a Hindu."^ But does such 
doctrine correlate with the denial of the permanence of 
the Gods, and of the value of prayers and sacrifices, also 
ascribed to the Buddha by tradition and documents ? 

The traditional First Council, then, which figures as the 
first historical authority for the existence of the Buddha's 
teachings, is later (if it ever took place at all) than a Sutta 
which ascribes to him a teaching wholly different in spirit 
and aim from those commonly held to be typical and 
essential in his doctrine. And if the First Council thus 
goes by the board, of what value is the late tradition that 
the Council of Yesali was held a hundred years after the 
Buddha's death? Our authorities argue that since the 
"Ten Points" said to have been there vehemently discussed 
are not mentioned in the earlier sections of the Mahavagga, 
these must be prior to the Council; and that as the 
Patimokkha is visibly older still, the last-named section of 
the Vinaya must be very old indeed.® The answer is 
(1) that the Council of Vesali* may have been centuries 
later than the date traditionally assigned to it, and (2) that 
the Yinaya texts in general, if relatively old, have nothing 
of the character of an innovating propaganda, nothing of 
the nature of an appeal which would create a new Order, 
but rather correspond to the late code of rules framed for 
monastic orders in Christendom a thousand years after the 
foundation of the Christian cult. The fact that they are 
all ascribed to the Founder is but one more evidence of the 
total lack of the critical or historical sense among the 
members. 



* Last cit. pp. 3-4. 

^ Davids, Buddhism, p. 83 ; American Lectures, p. 116. Gp. the Buddhitm 
(pp. 138, 149, 165, etc.) for many instances in which the Buddha is made to 
speak of " the Gods " as a believer in them. 

3 Bhys Davids and Oldenberg, Vinaya Texts, i, Introd. p. xvii. Cp. 
Buddhism, p. 163. 

** As to this cp. Koeppen, Die Religion des Buddha, i, 155-6. 
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§ 10.— The Cruces. 

Looking, then, for a foothold among the shifting sands 
of Buddhist tradition, we note the following clashing 
records : — 

1. The Buddha is represented alike in ostensibly early 
and in late tradition as speaking of "the Gods" with full 
belief in their existence.^ 

2. He is represented on the one hand as discouraging 
sacrifices,' and on the other hand as prescribing for a whole 
tribe a strict adherence to ancient rites.^ 

8. King Asoka, who figured as a good Buddhist in the 
early vigour of the movement (about 250 b.c), habitually 
called himself " the delight of the Grods," as did his con- 
temporary the ** pious Buddhist king of Ceylon."* 

4. The Buddha is represented as throwing his Order 
open to all classes, and at the same time as making the name 
" Brahman " a term of honour for his Arahats or saints. 
Brahmans, too, are said to have been among his most 
distinguished disciples; and the Dialogues represent his 
conversations with them. 

5. Much teaching that certainly did not come from 
Buddha is admittedly ascribed to him, the principle being 
that he delivered the whole canon. 

6. Much philosophic matter set forth as his teaching is 
nearly identical with much of the Sankhya system, of 
which at least the germs are admittedly pre-Buddhistic.^ 

The last two circumstances are fully acknowledged by 

1 Bhys Davids, BuddhUm, 18th ed. pp. 35, 55-56, 79, 99, 149, 154 ; 
American Lectures on Buddhisniy 1896, pp. 121, 138, 165 ; Dialogues of the 
Buddha, tr. 1899, p. 79, etc. 

3 Davids, Buddhism^ p. 61 ; Dialogues, Sutta v. 

* Yet Olden berg goes so far as to see (trir diirfen sagen) a true utterance of 
Buddha in the dialogue on sacrifices, when the other dialogue, giving the 
contrary view, has equal authority (Der B\iddha, 3te Aufl. p. 196). 

* Davids, Buddhism, p. 84. So, among the later princes of the Andhras, 
who were great patrons of the Buddhists, we have one called Vedisiri, " he 
whose glory is the Veda," and another Yanasiri, "he whose glory is the sacri- 
fice " (Biihler, Introd. to the Apastamba in *' Sacred Laws of the Aryas " 
(S.B.E. n. Pt. i, 2nd ed. p. xxxix.). On the other hand, however, the 
Andhras are spoken of in the Aitareya-br&hmana as degraded and barbarous. 

* Davids, American Lectures, pp. 24-29. 
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our Buddhist scholars. Professor Oldenberg writes : " I 
have essentially modified my previous scepticism in regard 
to the connection of the two systems, and seen reason to 
place Buddhism considerably closer to the Sankhya than 
my former researches suggested."^ And Professor Rhys 
Davids, enumerating the long list of advantages claimed 
by the Buddha for the life of a recluse in one of the 
Dialogues, concedes that " it is perfectly true that of these 
thirteen consecutive propositions, or groups of propositions, 
it is only the last. No. 18, which is exclusively Buddhist,"* 
the exception being the realisation of the Four Truths, the 
destruction of the Asavas [lusts, errors, and ignorance] , 
and attainment of Arahatship." Professor Davids goes on 
to make the claim : ** But the things omitted, the union of 
the whole of those included into one system, the order in 

which the ideas are arranged all this is also distinctively 

Buddhist." This claim, however, does not affect the signi- 
ficance of the admission, and is itself provocative of a new 
pressure of criticism. For if the exclusively Buddhist 
section be the last of all, is not the fair presumption this, 
that the Buddhist formula here has merely been added to 
an existing doctrine, appropriated by Buddhists ? Among 
the specified rules of conduct admitted to be not exclusively 
Buddhist are many which go far to constitute the content 
of the " Eightfold Path," which is thus obviously but a 
separate classification of precepts or ideals common to 
other schools. 

The same question arises again over the admission^ that 
" the Eightfold path is not mentioned in our Sutta " (the 
Sammana-Phala) ; and that as regards three of the four 
lines of ethical precept to be traced in the teaching under 
notice. Buddhism in the first " goes very little beyond the 
current ethics of the day "; in the second and third pro- 
ceeds mainly on the practice of pre-Buddhistic recluses 
and Orders; and only in the fourth — specifying the 

1 Der Buddhaj sein Leben, seine Lehre, seine Genieinde, 3te Aufl., 1897, 
Excurs, p. 441. 
* Dialogues of the Buddha, as cited, p. 59. 
3 Id. p. 62.. 
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Buddhistic program for Arahatship — takes up a special 
stand.^ But on analysis it is found that this excepted 
doctrine is at most only verbally special to Buddhism, 
since the other schools also certainly professed to put 
down lust of life and physical pleasure, error, and ignorance ; 
and it is not pretended that the word '' Arahat " was a 
Buddhist monopoly. The further we go, the stronger 
becomes the stress of doubt. Where we are not certainly 
dealing with pre-Buddhistic doctrine under the form of 
dialogues held by the Buddha, we are reading, as in so 
many passages of the Dhamma-pada, sayings of a literary 
construction, often in verse, which in their present form 
come from Buddhistic writers long after the alleged period 
of Gotama, though they too may derive from remote 
antiquity. Among these, even as happens in the later 
sections of the Christian gospels, are some of the noblest 
ethical teachings of Buddhist literature. 

What doctrines, then, were special to Buddhism? Not 
Karma: that was common property, shared-in by Buddhism.* 
Not in the superiority of a right mind to sacrifice : that 
was a primary doctrine of the Jainas, and admittedly pre- 
Buddhistic both within and without the pale of Brahmanism.* 
Not in seeking a way of Salvation independently of the 
Vedas : that had been done by many teachers, in various 
sects.* Not in the doctrine that defilement comes not from 
unclean meats but from evil deeds and words and thoughts : 
that is given by the Buddhist writers as pre-Buddhistic, 
** being one of the few passages in which sayings of previous 
Buddhas are recorded."*^ Not in the search for peace 
through self-control and renunciation : that was the quest 
of a myriad recluses, the goal of all previous Buddhas. 
Not in the view that there is a wisdom higher than that 
attained by mere austerities : that too is pre-Buddhistic.® 
Not in the doctrine that non-Brahmans could join an order 
and attain religious blessedness : the other Orders were 

1 Id. p. 63. « Dialogues, pp. 72, 105 ; Buddhism, pp. 99-100. 

» Dialogues, pp. 164-5. * Oldenberg, Der Buddha, 3te Aufl. p. 76. 

» Dialogues, p. 104. ' « Id. p. 211. 
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equally open to men of low social status or even slaves ;^ 
and indeed the rigid ideal of caste separateness was not 
yet established in the days or in the sphere of early 
Buddhism;^ for though Brahman claims had long been 
exorbitantly high, it appears that there were many 
Brahmans who rationally waived them, and as regards 
ascetics they were not raised, or at least not pressed.^ In 
Buddhist practice, too, as in that of the early Christians, 
runaway slaves were not received iiito the Order> As 
little was the admission of women to the Order a Buddhist 
innovation : that too was practised by the Jainas ; and even 
the tradition makes the Buddha accept it reluctantly, in 
the twenty-fifth year of his preaching.* There seems, in 
short, to be nothing on the face of the doctrine to account 
for the special expansion of the Buddhist movement.® 

§ 11. — Sociological Clues. 

Seeking for sociological explanations, we first turn to 
the economic conditions. As was to be expected, there are 
clear traces of an economic pressure that drove men into 
the Order. In the Milinda Prashnaya (" Questions of 
Menander"), Nagasena, the founder of the Madhyamika 
school of northern Buddhism, in answer to a question from 
Milinda, the Greek King of Sagala in the Punjaub,'' as to 
whether all members join the Order for the high end of 
renunciation, is represented as answering : ** Certainly not, 
sire. Some for these reasons ; but some have left the 

1 Id, pp. 77, 103. 

« Id. pp. 101, 103, 107, 2S5-7. Prof. Davids cites Fick, Sociale GUedenmg 
im nordiiHlichen Indien^ pp. 50, 51. 

• Oldenberg, Der Buddha, pp. 71, 175. 

< Davids, DialogueXy p. 103, citing Vinaya Texts, S.B.E. i. 199. 
« Koeppen, Die Religion des Buddha und ihre Entstehnng, 1857, i, 104; 
Rhys Davids, Buddhism, p. 66. 

* Gp. Senart, Essai, pp. 447-451. 

T Professor Davids admits (Introd. to vol. cited, p. xx) that it is told alike 
of Milinda and of Buddha that many cities sought their ashes, and agreed 
finally to divide their relics and raise to them monuments — another light on 
the Buddha legend. As to the identification of Menander, whose coins are 
extant, with Milinda, see Weber, History of Indian Literature, Eng. tr. 
p. 306, noU. 
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world in terror at the tyranny of kings. Some have joined 
us to be safe from being robbed ; some harassed by 
debt ; and some perhaps to gain a livelihood."^ Nagasena 
himself, again, is made to say that he joined as a mere boy, 
seeking to be taught.^ This account would in all likelihood 
hold good of the social conditions before the Greek inv^wion ; 
and on the face of the case there is no difficulty in under- 
standing that any Order which secured men a measure of 
peace and security would find adherents, even as did the 
monasteries and monkish orders of the Middle Ages in 
Europe. But the same pressure would send applicants to 
other Orders as well as the Buddhist ; and we have still to 
ask why it was that the Buddhist was specially sought, and 
became specially powerful, as well as how it began. 

To begin with, there are strong reasons for regarding the 
Jainas and Buddhists alike as having been originally either 
simple sects, or sections of one sect, of Brahmanism ; and 
as this view is held by two leading authorities, Weber and 
Jacobi, and is, as we have seen, now partially yielded to by 
Oldenberg, we may reasonably try it as a working hypothesis. 
Weber goes so far as to assert categorically (1) that 
Brahmanic speculation anciently sundered on two main 
lines, one finding the First Cause in indiscrete matter, the 
other finding it in spirit; (2) that the latter theory gradually 
became the orthodox one ; and (8) that '' from among the 
adherents of the former view, which came by degrees to 
be regarded as heterodox, there arose, as thought developed, 

enemies still more dangerous to orthodoxy, who before 

long threw themselves into practical questions also, and 
eventually became the founders of the form of belief known 
to us as Buddhism."® On this view (which, it will be 
seen, implicitly modifies all the ordinary assumptions as 
to the origin of Buddhism in one man's teaching), the 
quasi-atheistic element in Buddhism is primordial ; and 
the popular development is a mere sequel of a movement 

1 The Questions of King MiUndu (SJB.E. xxxv), ii, 1, § 5. Trans, i, 50. 
3 There would be others, seeking light rather than shelter. Op. Oldenberg, 
Buddha, p. 74. 
3 History of Indian Literature, Eng. tr. p. 27. Cp. pp. 284-5. 
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originally, as it were, academic. In Weber's opinion, the 
Jainas in turn are only one of the oldest sects^ of Buddhism ; 
Buddha being for him a real personage who propounded to 
the people without distinction of caste a teaching in which 
there was " absolutely nothing new," but which had pre- 
viously '' been the possession of a few anchorites " and had 
" never before been freely and publicly proclaimed to all." 
Hence " the enormous success that attended his doctrine : 
the oppressed all turned to him as their redeemer."^ 

Jacobi on the other hand, pointing to the ancient protest 
of the Brahmanic writer Yasishtha^ against the neglect of 
the Veda by ascetics, concludes that ^' the germ of dissenting 
sects like those of the Buddhists and the Jainas were con- 
tained in the institute of the fourth Asrama (grade), and 
that the latter was the model of the heretical sects ; there- 
fore Buddhism and Jainism may be regarded as religions 
developed out of Brahmanism, not by a sudden reformation, 
but prepared by a religious movement going on for a long 
time."^ For this view of the two sects as merely cognate 
there are various grounds — for instance this, that while both 
Buddhists and Jainas have adopted the five vows of the 
Brahmanic ascetics, the Buddhists opposed the Brahmanic 
doctrine of the Atman or personal soul, and the Jainas 
accepted it with modifications, holding that all parts of the 
elements as well as animals and plants have souls. This 
and various other details suggest rather an original inde- 
pendence than a splitting-off. And Jacobi confidently 
claims^ that '' we know for certain that Buddha at least 
addressed himself chiefly to the members of the aristocracy, 
and that the Jainas originally preferred the Eshatriyas [the 
warrior caste] to the Brahmans."* 

Thus far, it will be seen, both forms of the theory accept 
broadly the tradition as to Buddha's preaching, though that 
tradition, as apart from the incidental revelations in the 

1 Indische Studien, xvi, 210 ; History of Indian Literature,yp, 296-7, note, 
« History, pp. 289-290. » [Ch. x, 4, BOhler's trans.] 

^ Hermann Jaoobi, Introd. to Jaina Sutras (S.B.E. xxii), Pt. i, p. xzziii. 
Cp. Senart, Essai, p. 453. 
^ Here following Oldenberg, Der Buddha^ 3te Aafl. pp. 176-9. 
^ Jacobi, as cited, p. xiii. 
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documents, says nothing of an acceptance of a Brahmanic 
basis by Buddha for his Order ; and Weber leaves his con- 
ception far from clear, inasmuch as he speaks at one time 
of a body of heretics as " the founders " of Buddhism, and 
at another of Buddha as " one of its representatives," and 
as the first to publish broadcast doctrines previously con- 
fined to ** a few anchorites." And when we come to compare 
the legend of Buddha with the Jaina legend of Mahavira, 
our difficulty deepens. The Jaina legends refer the preach- 
ing of Mahavira *' exclusively to the same district which 
Buddhism also recognises as its holy land "; and in Weber's 
opinion they ** display so close an affinity to the accounts 
of Buddha's ministry that we cannot but recognise in the 
two groups of narratives merely varying forms of common 
reminiscences."^ But, t/ reminiscences, why are they to be 
held as being primarily Buddhistic ? And why, above all, 
are they to be certificated as reminiscences ? The Jainas, 
says Jacobi, ** have reproduced the whole history of Krishna, 
with small variations, in relating the life of the twenty- 
second Tirthakara, Arishtanemi, who was a famous 
Yadava."* In the same way the Buddhists have put much 
of the history of Krishna into their stories of Buddha. Such 
adaptation is, in fact, a normal religious practice, common 
to many races and cults.^ 

A somewhat better reason than any Weber gives for 
regarding the Jaina legends as the later is that according 
to them Mahavira did twelve years' penances as against 
Buddha's six, was convinced of their necessity, and per- 
severed in some of them after becoming a Tirthakara or 
prophet.* Such a comparison is avowedly post-Buddhistic. 
But such a detail might be added to an established legend 
just as the Buddhists undoubtedly added to theirs. Grant- 
ing, however, that the Jainas may represent a secession 
from the Buddhist movement — their greater asceticism 

1 Weber, History, p. 296, noU. 

^ Jacobi, as cited, p. xxxi, note. Cp. Senart, p. 458. 

' Senart notes {Essai, Introd. pp. xxi-xxii) that the numerous sects of 
Buddhists follow the same myth types in their legends, despite their other 
dififerences, many of which date very far back. 

* Jacobi, as cited, pp. xvii-xviii. 
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(involving a measure of uncleanliness^) being on the lines 
of the schism said by the Buddhist tradition to have been 
set up by the Gotama's cousin Dewadatta,* identified by 
Jacobi with Mahavira — we have really no sound ground for 
believing that on either side we are dealing with facts in the 
life of any sect-founder. The Buddhist legend runs that 
Ajatasatru, son of the Buddhist rajah Bimbisara, was induced 
by Dewadatta to kill his father, Dewadatta at the same time 
causing three attempts to be made on the life of Buddha. 
Such a tale is on all fours with the efforts of the early 
Christians to make out that certain rival cults, such as that 
of " Simon Magus," were set up by way of schism from 
Christianity, when in reality those cults were the elder.^ 
Jacobi puts it that Ajatasatru killed his father and warred 
on his grandfather, who was uncle of Mahavira and patron 
of the Jainas, thereafter siding with their rivals the 
Buddhists, whom he had formerly persecuted as friends of 
his father's.* Here we have apparently one more attempt 
to draw a truth of history from a bare tradition ; and on 
the principles followed in this inquiry there is no scientific 
warrant for such extraction. But there is on the other 
hand a clear scientific value in the suggestion that monarchic 
or other political forces may have determined the success of 
a particular Order at a particular time.® 



§ 12. — Buddhism and Asoka. 

When Buddhism first emerges in what may be termed 
the light of history, it is as an established system highly 
favoured by the great king Asoka, about 250 b.c. It is 

^ Jacobi, as cited, p. xxvi. '^ BhyR Davids, Buddhism, pp. 75-6. 

' Gp. the author's Christianity and Mythology, pp. 401, 473, and Short 
History of Christianity, pp. 33-4. 

* As cited, p. xiv. 

^ Jaoobi's view to this efFect was accepted by Max Mailer : " Take away 
the previous growth of Brahmanism, and Buddha's work would have been 
impossible. Buddhism might in fact have remained a mere sect of 
Brahmanism, unless political circumstances had given it an importance 
and separate existence which other rival sects did not attain" {Satural 
Religion, p. 556, citing Jacobi as above). 

S 
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made clear by his edicts that only a small number of 
scriptures, whose titles are only partially identifiable with 
known extant writings, were then recognised as preserving 
the spoken discourses of the Buddha.^ And among those 
named is ** The Terrors of the Future," which " seems to 
be a description of the different worlds of purgatory, one 
of which is described in the Pettavatthu, the 7th Book of 
the 5th Division of the 2nd Pitaka." So that thus early 
in the known history of the Order it figures as holding in 
Buddha's name 'one of the common superstitions which 
Buddha is supposed to have repudiated. And Asoka, as 
we have seen, called himself " the delight of the Gods,'* as 
did his friend the contemporary Buddhist king of Ceylon. 

The first sociological problem is to account for the favour 
shown by such kings to such an Order. Constantine, we 
know, raised up Christianity to be the State cultus because 
of its obvious political uses as a far-reaching organisation, 
easily attachable to his interest. Had the kings of Magadha 
a similar motive ? Chandragupta, according to both Greek 
and Hindu accounts,'^ began his career as a robber-chief in 
the time of Alexander, whose camp he had visited on the 
banks of the Hyphasis, as a defeated rebel ; and after 
seizing the throne of Nanda, the murdered rajah of 
Magadha, about 315 b.c, he defeated Seleukos, the Greek 
governor of the Indus provinces, driving the Greek power 
out of India. If then ** it is clear that it was just when 
Chandragupta and his low-caste followers from the Punjab 

came into power that the Buddhists, the party of reform, 

the party who made light of caste distinctions, began to 
rise rapidly in numbers and influence,''^ it is quite intel- 
ligible that the upstart dynasty found in the moral and 
didactic influence of such an Order a useful political support, 

1 Cp. Rhys Davids, Buddhmn, pp. 224-6. 

2 Cp. Elphinstone, History of India, CowelPs ed. 1889, pp. 152-4 ; Rhys 
Davids, Buddhigm, pp. 220-1. 

^ Rhys Davids, -B«rfd/iww, p. 221. Cp. Jocobi, as cited, p. xiv:— "With 
the extension of the limits of the empire of Magadha a new field was opened 
to both religions [Jainism and Buddhism], over which they spread with 
great activity. It was probably this auspicious political conjunction to which 
Jainism and Buddhism chiefly owed their success, while many similar sects 
attained only a local and temporary importance. " 
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as Ajatasatru may have done earlier, supposing him to have 
attained power by killing his father. The record that 
Ajatasatru, after favouring the Buddhists, captured Sravasti, 
their headquarters, and totally destroyed Eapilavastu, their 
sacred place,^ tells further of friction and complications, all 
presumably of a political character. Usurpers in such 
cases would be apt to have arrayed against them the influ- 
ence of the Brahmans; and the midway position of the 
Buddhists, who at once paid respect to Brahmanism and 
departed from its caste principles, would place them in a 
certain imperfect measure of harmony with the illegitimate 
monarch.^ 

But there is a further reason for ascribing to Chandragupta 
a decisive influence on Buddhism in its relation to Brah- 
manism. If Weber is right, the peoples of the Punjab 
" never submitted to the Brahmanical order of things, but 
always retained their ancient Vedic standpoint, free and 
independent, without either priestly domination or system 
of caste. For this reason, too, they were the objects of a 
cordial hatred on the part of their kinsmen, who had 
wandered further on ; and on this account also Buddhism 
gained an easy entrance among them."^ But if Chandragupta 
with his Punjabis accepted Buddhism they would be 
strengthening the tendency existent in Buddhism to ignore 
caste ; and, again, we have it from the same authority that 
** Buddha's teaching was mainly fostered in the district of 
Magadha, which, as an extreme border province, was 
perhaps never completely Brahmanised ;* so that the native 
inhabitants always retained a kind of influence, and now 
gladly seized the opportunity to rid themselves of the 
Brahmanical hierarchy and the system of caste."^ This 

1 Id. p. 77. 

3 Mr. Lillie, while reco^isiag the success of Buddhism before Asoka 
{Buddhism in Christendom^ p. 188), raises a needless difficulty by supposing 
it to have " struggled on in obscurity and perhaps in secrecy ** till his advent 
(Id, p. 215). The latter view is excluded by the former. 

« Histxyry of Indian Literature, p. 4. 

* This view of the matter is not considered by Mr. Lillie, who insists 
{Buddhism in Christendomj-p^. 187-8) that Asoka's stones declare Brahmanism 
to have been the official creed all over India before his reign. 

6 Weber, Hintory, pp. 286-7. 
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view, it will be observed, diverges essentially from the 
other proposition, above cited, that Buddha in person 
undermined the principle of caste in a fashion '' altogether 
novel and unwonted." If caste had never at all been 
recognised in the Punjab, and had never triumphed in 
Magadha, there would be nothing very novel there in the 
teaching that personal salvation did not depend on it. For 
such a teaching, Oldenberg avows, there was not only no 
necessity in that age and environment, but there was no 
inclination. " Any thought of any reformation of social 
conditions (Staatsleben), any notion of the founding of an 
earthly ideal kingdom, a pious Utopia, was wholly alien to 
these [early Buddhistic] circles. Anything like a movement 
of social change was unknown in India." In short, the con- 
ception of Buddha as a kind of popular liberator is rejected 
by one of the leading scholars who still stand for the 
historicity of Buddha.^ And though Brahmanists of 
Sankhya leanings were presumably not great sticklers for 
caste to begin with, it may well have been the anti-caste 
bias of the Punjabis that first gave the Buddhist Order a 
marked leaning of that kind, and supplied the basis for the 
belief that the Founder had been a Eshatriya. Such a 
state of things, too, would perfectly account for the fact 
that the Buddhist scriptures were, and remain, composed 
not in Sanskrit but in the popular idiom.* It only needed 
that a beginning should be made, to stamp a given language 
as the sacred tongue of Buddhism. 

What Ajatasatru presumably began and Ghandragupta 
some generations later carried further, the grandson of the 
latter, Asoka, consummated. He found the Buddhist Order 
flourishing, and fully established it through his extensive 
kingdom ; not, however, in direct opposition to Brahmanism, 
with which the now firmly seated dynasty would naturally 
make terms of mutual accommodation. For him, it seems 
clear. Buddhism was an organisation rather than a religion. 
It was compatible with Brahmanism while capable of being 

1 Oldenberg, Der Buddha, pp. 173-6. 

2 Weber, HUtory of Indian Literature^ p. 179. 
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used to keep Brahmanism in check; and the ''delight of 
the Gods " was not concerned with its atheistic philosophy. 
"Reverence towards Brahmans and members of the Order" 
was impartially prescribed in his edicts ; and he repeatedly 
stipulates for an equal toleration of all sects, and an 
abstention all round from detraction of others.^ He was 
thus a Buddhist only in the sense that he made use of all 
organisations alike. Nor is there any clear warrant for 
the conclusion that ** Buddhism in the time of Asoka was 
still comparatively pure," because in the edicts " we hear 
nothing of metaphysical beings or hypothetical deities, 
nothing of ritual, or ceremonies, or charms."* Edicts were 
not the natural place for such allusions ; but the mention 
of the treatise on " The Terrors of the Future '' is suriely 
significant enough.^ The Mahavansa tells that under the 
sun of royal favour " heretics assumed the yellow robe in 
order to share in its advantages: whenever they had 
opinions of their own they gave them forth as doctrines 
of the Buddha."* In that case they were doing exactly 
what other Buddhists had done before them; and it is 
certain that most of what Buddhists accept as Buddha's 
teaching was penned long after Asoka's time. 

We thus reach a critical conception of Buddhist origins. 
The Teaching Buddha, considered as the wondrous sage 
who in his lifetime creates by his own influence a great 
movement and establishes a great Order, shrinks in the light 
of criticism to the vanishing point. The Order, probably 
originating among rationalistic Brahmans, becomes intel- 
ligible simply as a monastic or mendicant sect on the 
ordinary Brahmanical bases, but tolerant on the subject 
of caste to start with, and tending to diverge from Brahman- 
ism in doctrine and practice in the ratio of its numerical 
success, especially as regards its rejection of caste dis- 

^ Gp. Max Milller, Introduction to the Science of Religiony ed. 1882, pp. 
5-6, 23 ; Davids, BnddhUm, p. 223. 

^ Davids, last cit. 

' One of the other treatise- titles in Asoka's list appears in Max Miiller's 
version as *'The Supernatural Powers of the Masters," where Prof. Davids 
reads it " The State of the Just." 

* Cited by Davids, p. 224. 
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tinctions — a course obviously conducive to its expansion. 
On these lines, however, it could take many Brahmans 
with it ; and inasmuch as it was primarily an Order living 
under rules, rather than a school of doctrine, it could all 
along include ordinary believers in the Gods as well as 
rationalists who turned their backs on official and popular 
Brahmanism because of its systematic exploitation of 
superstition. 

But to an energetic rationalism in such an Order there 
was a fatal obstacle in the central principle or datum of the 
cult — the obtrusion of the supernatural Buddha as the 
source of all true wisdom. The very thinkers who framed 
the dialogues and discourses in which the Buddha most 
rationally teaches by argument were there building up the 
belief in a supernatural being in whom they themselves 
cannot have believed. To change the familiar phrase, they 
literally builded . worse than they knew. On the popular 
craving for a Teaching God they relied for securing the 
popularity of their Order; and they thus frustrated the 
higher aims of their doctrine, inasmuch as superstition 
always drives out judgment. By the admission of Professor 
Rhys Davids, the Northern Buddhists took a step "far 
removed from Gotama's doctrines," " the step from poly- 
theism to monotheism." But, on the other hand, they built 
up, on Brahmanic lines, a new Buddhistic polytheism, 
according to which there are five Dhyani Buddhas, mystical 
and divine beings, living in bliss ; with five Bodhisatvas, 
or Buddhas Elect, destined to be born ; and five Manushi 
or human Buddhas, of whom Gotama is the fourth ; the 
fifth, Maitreya, the Buddha of love, being still to come ; 
and for all such creations we have the sufficient explanation 
that the dreamers " craved after Buddhist gods to fill the 
place of the dead gods of the Hindu pantheon.'' And the 
northern Buddhism, finally, is as completely given over to 
polytheistic superstition as the southern.^ 

It may, indeed, have been the higher intelligence of the 
rationalising Buddhists that secured the special success of 

' Buddhism, pp. 199-211. 
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their Order as compared with that of the Jainas, whose 
bias to systematic self-mortification, as well as their 
greater superstition, accounts for the unintellectual character 
of their literature. The less ascetic Buddhists would at 
once be better able to propitiate kings and better able to 
attract recruits. Among them would circulate such maxims 
as that in the Dhamma-pada : — 

'' Not nakedness, not platted hair, not dirt, not 
fasting, or lying on the earth, not rubbing with dust, 
not sitting motionless, can purify a mortal who has 
not overcome desires. He who, tJiough dressed in 
fine apparel, exercises tranquillity, is quiet, subdued, 
restrained, chaste, and has ceased to find fault with 
all other beings, he indeed is a Brahmana, an ascetic, 
a friar (bhikshtt).''^ 

But behind such sane maxims stood forever the fabulous 
figure of the Buddha, the giver of all the wisdom in his 
Order, and the imposer of all its artificial rules. Instead 
of the mass of myths concerning him being a late accretion 
to a body of high ethical teaching purporting to come from 
a normal human being, it is now seen to be probable that, 
as is contended by M. Senart, the mythical figure was there 
first, and the ethical teaching grew up fortuitously around 
it, even as the Gospel teachings in all likelihood grew up 
round the name of a sacrificed Jesus who for his earlier 
worshippers was merely a name. To this, our initial 
problem, we now finally return, prepared to appreciate 
aright the issues. 

IQ.—The Buddha Myth. 

In the introduction to M. Senart's Essai sur la legende de 
Buddha, the most comprehensive and scientific attempt of 
the kind yet made, the central problem is thus posited : 

•* Either the historical data are the primary nucleus 

and as it were the central source, the legendary 

ements representing an ulterior action, in part 

1 Dhamma-pada, x, 141, 142, Max Miiller's trans. Cp. Rhys Davids, 
BuddhUm^ p. 155. 
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accessory, without necessary cohesion ; or, inversely, 
the mythological traits form a whole connected by a 
higher and anterior unity with the personage on whom 
they are here grafted, the historical data, if there are 
really any, being associated with them only in virtue 
of a secondary adaptation. It is at the first point of 
view that the inquiry has stood up to the present time. 
There has been drawn the practical conclusion that it 
suffices to suppress all the incredible details, what is 
left being taken for accredited history. I seek to show 
that for this first point of view we ought decidedly to 
substitute the second."^ 

The conclusion to which the present argument points is 
exactly this, adhered to, however, more strictly than is the 
case in M. Senart's admirably learned treatise. For while 
he thus seems to imply that the supernatural element is 
the beginning of Buddhism as such, he finally assumes 
that there actually was a '^ founder.*' Certainly he suffi- 
ciently attentuates his conception : 

" A sect has a founder. Buddhism like every other. 
I do not pretend to demonstrate that Sakyamuni never 
existed. The question is perfectly distinct from the object 
of this treatise. It follows, certainly, from the foregoing 
researches that hitherto the sacred personage has been 
given too much historical consistence, that the tissue 
of fables grouped around his name has been too f acilely 
transformed, by arbitrary piecings, into a species of 
more or less unplausible history. Scepticism acquires 
from our analyses, in some regards, a greater precision : 
still, it does not follow that we should indefinitely 
extend its limits. In this epic and dogmatic biography, 
indeed, there remain very few elements which sustain 
a close examination ; but to say this is not to say that 
among them there has not entered some authentic 
reminiscence. The distinction is certainly very diffi- 
cult. Where we are not in a position to show for 
a tradition its exact counterpart in other cycles, a 
decision is an extremely delicate process. All that is 
suspicious ought not necessarily to be eliminated: it 
is right that whatever is rigorously admissible ought 

1 i. Senart, Essai sur la Ugende de Buddha, 2e ^dit. 1882, pp. zi-zii. 
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to be retained. There is no alleged deity — not Vishnu, 
or Krishna, or Herakles — for whom we might not con- 
struct a sufficiently reasonable biography by proceeding 
as has hitherto been done in regard to the legend of 
Buddha. 

"Under these reserves, I willingly recognise that 
there remain a certain number of elements which we 
have no absolute reason for thinking apocryphal : they 
may represent real historical reminiscences : to that, 
for my part, I have no objection. It is possible that 
the founder of Buddhism may have come from a tribe 
of Sakyas, though the pretended history of that race 
is certainly quite fictitious. It is possible that he may 
have come of a royal line, that he may have been born 
in a city called Eapilavastu, though this name arouses 
grave suspicions, opening the door to either mytho- 
logical or allegorical interpretations, and the existence 
of such a town is very feebly certified. The name 
Gotama is certainly historic and well-known, but it is 
a borrowed name which tells us little. Much trouble 
has been taken to explain how this strictly Brahmanic 

fatronymic might have passed to a family of Eshatriyas 
the warrior caste] . Apart from Buddha, it is above 
all closely associated with his supposed aunt, the 
legendary Prajapati I do not speak of his genea- 
logy : it has certainly no value, being borrowed whole 
from epic heroes, in particular from Rama. On the 
other hand, it may well be that the teacher of the 
Buddhists entered on his religious career at the age of 
thirty-nine^ " 

And so on. Let us pause at the last clause to remember 
how the Jesus of the gospels '' began to be about thirty 
years of age '* when he began his teaching career, and to 
ask on what rational ground we can suppose such a detail 
to have been biographically preserved when the surrounding 
narrative yields no sign of biography whatever ? There is 
in fact no single detail in the legend that has any claim to 
critical acceptance ; and the position of the latest conserva- 
tives, as Oldenberg, is finally only a general petitio principii. 
India, admits that candid scholar, always was, as it is, '' a 
land of types," wherein the lack of freedom stunts the free 

1 Id. pp. 441-3. 
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growth of individuality ; and in the portraits of the Buddha 
and all his leading disciples we have simply the same type 
repeated. Yet, he contends, " a figure such as his certainly 
cannot be fundamentally misconceived Cfundamental miss- 
verstanden wordcn ist eine Gestalt wie die seine gewiss 
nichtj.*'^ Critical logic will not permit such an a priori 
reinstatement of a conception in which every element has 
given way before analysis. It is but an unconscious resort 
to the old fallacy of meeting the indictment of a spurious 
document with the formula, " Who else could have written 
it?"« 

We recur to the old issue — the thesis that " every sect 
must have had a founder." Plainly this is significant in 
the sense only that someone must have begun the forma- 
tion of any given group. It is clearly not true in the sense 
that every sect originates in the new teaching of a remark- 
able personage. And we have seen reason to infer that 
there was a group of heretical or deviating Brahmanists, 
for whom " a Buddha" was " an enlightened one," one of 
many, before the quasi-historical Buddha had even so far 
emerged into personality as the slain Jesus of the Pauline 
epistles. Brahmanic doctrine, Brahmanic asceticism and 
vows, and Brahmanic mendicancy — these are the founda- 
tions of the Order : the personal giver of that rule and 
teaching, the Teaching God, comes later, even as the Jesus 
who institutes the Holy Supper comes after the eucharist is 
an established rite. Every critical scholar, without excep- 
tion, admits that a vast amount of doctrine ascribed to 
Buddha was concocted long after his alleged period. It 
cannot then be proved that any part of the doctrine is 
not a fictitious ascription ; and there is not a single tenable 
test whereby any can be discriminated as genuine. Nor is 
there any more psychological diflSculty in supposing the 
whole to be doctrinal myth than in conceiving how the 
later Brahmanists could put their discourses in the mouth 
of Krishna. 

> Der Buddha, 3te Aufl. pp. 169-160, 180. 

9 Gp. Baur's answer to Riickert, Pauhu, Eap. iv, note 2 (p. 417). And now 
Baur's own assumptions as to Paul are rejected by the school of van Manen. 
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An obviously sufficient conceptual nucleus for ** the " 
Buddha lay in the admittedly general Brahmanic notion of 
** Buddhas." There is even a tradition that at the time 
when Sakyamuni came many men ran through the world 
saying"! am Buddha! I am Buddha!"^ This maybe 
either a Buddhist way of putting aside the claims of other 
Buddhas or a simple avowal of their commonness. But a 
real Buddha would be a much less likely ** founder " than 
one found solely in tradition. Any fabulous Buddha as 
such could figure for any group as its founder to begin 
with : to him would be ascribed the common ethical code 
and rules of the group : the clothing of the phantom with 
the mythic history of Vishnu-Purusha or Krishna, the 
'' Bhagavat " of earlier creeds, followed as a matter of 
course, on the usual lines. M. Senart "holds it for 
established that the legend as a whole was fixed as early 
as the time of Asoka.''^ The quasi-biographical colour 
further given to mythical details is on all fours with that 
of the legends of Joseph, Moses, Joshua, and Jesus, all 
late products of secondary mythology, in periods which 
systematically reduced God-legends to the biographic level. 
As we have seen, the fabrication of narrative-frames for the 
teachings ascribed to the Buddha was early an established 
Buddhist exercise. And this accumulation of quasi- 
biographical detail, as we have also seen, goes on long 
after the whole cycle of prior supernaturalist myth has 
been embodied. It is after Jesus has been deified that 
he is provided with a mother and a putative father and 
brothers ; and it is in the latest gospel of all that we have 
some of the most circumstantial details of his life and 
deportment. 

On these grounds, then, it is here submitted that the 
traditional figure of the Buddha, in its most plausibly 
rationalised form, is as unhistoric as the figure of the 
Gospel Jesus has been separately shown to be. Each 
figure simply stands for the mythopoeic action of the 
religious mind in a period in which Primary- God-making 

1 Senart, Essai, p. 448. '^ Essai, Introd. pp. xxii-zxiii, and p. 451. 
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had given way to Secondary-God-making, and in particular 
to the craving for a Teaching God who should originate 
religious and moral ideas as the other Gods had heen held 
to originate agriculture, art, medicine, normal law, and 
civilisation. And if by many the thought be still found 
disenchanting, they might do well to reflect that there 
is a side to the conception that is not devoid of comfort. 

Buddhism, like Christianity, is from the point of view of 
its traditional origins a ''failure." Buddhism, indeed, 
notably in the case of Burmah, has done more to mould 
the life of a whole people towards its ostensibly 
highest ethic than Christianity ever did; but Buddhism, 
being at best a gospel of monasticism, quietism, and 
mechanical routine, collapsed utterly in India, the land 
of its rise ; and its normal practice savours little of moral 
or intellectual superiority to any of the creeds around it.^ 
Brahmanism, which seems to have ultimately wrought its 
overthrow, set up in its place a revived and developed 
popular polytheism, on the plane of the most ignorant 
demotic life. Christianity, in turn, professedly the religion 
of peace and love, is as a system utterly without influence 
in suppressing war, or inter-racial malignity, or even social 
division. The vital curative forces as against those evils 
are visibly independent of Christianity. And here emerges 
the element of comfort. 

On our Naturalistic view of the rise of the religions of 
the Secondary or Teaching Gods, it is sheer human aspira- 
tion that has shaped all the Christs and all their doctrines ; 
and one of the very causes of the total miscarriage is just 
that persistence in crediting the human aspiration to Gods 
and Demigods, and representing as superhuman oracles the 
words of human reason. Unobtrusive men took that course 
hoping for the best, seeking a short cut to moral influence ; 
but they erred grievously. So to disguise and denaturalise 
wise thoughts and humane principles was to keep unde- 
veloped the very reasoning faculty which could best 



^ Cp. Koeppen, Die Religion den Buddha^ i, 565 ; Davids, Buddhism^ pp. 
210, 246-260. 
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appreciate them. Men taught to bow ethically to a Divine 
Teacher are not taught ethically to think : any aspiration 
80 evoked in them is factitious, vestural, verbal, or at best 
emotionally superinduced, not reached by authentic thought 
and experience. When, haply, the nameless thinkers who 
in all ages have realised and distilled the wisdom given 
out as divine are recognised in their work for what they 
were, and their successors succeed in persuading the many 
to realise for themselves the humanness of all doctrine, 
the nations may perchance become capable of working out 
for themselves better gospels than the best of those which 
turned to naught in their hands while they held them as 
revelations from the skies. 

§ 14. — The Problem of Maniclueus. 

On the fringes of the historical problem of Buddhism 
there lies one which is worth at least a passing scrutiny 
in this connection — that, namely, of the origins of the 
heretical quasi-Christian sect of Manichseans. The Christian 
tradition runs that one Scythianos, a Saracen, husband 
of an Egyptian woman, " introduced the doctrine of 
Empedocles and Pythagoras into Christianity"; that he 
had a disciple " Buddas, formerly named Terebinthus," 
who travelled in Persia, where he alleged that he had been 
born of a virgin, and afterwards wrote four books, one Of 
Mysteries, a second The Gospel, a third The Treasure, and 
a fourth Heads. While performing some mystic rites, he 
was hurled down a precipice by a daimon, and killed. A 
woman at whose house he lodged buried him, took over 
his property, and bought a boy of seven, named Cubricus. 
This boy she freed and educated, leaving him the property 
and books of Buddas-Terebinthus. Cubricus then travelled 
into Persia, where he took the name of Manes and gave 
forth the doctrines of Buddas Terebinthus as his own. 
The king of Persia [not named] , hearing that he worked 
miracles, sent for him to heal his sick son, and on the 
child's dying put Manes in prison. Thence he escaped, 
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flying into Mesopotamia, but was traced, captured, and 
flayed alive by the Persian king's orders, the skin being 
then stuffed with chaff and hung up before the gate of the 
city.i 

For this narrative, the historian Socrates, writing in the 
fifth century, gives as his authority ** The Disputation 
[with Manes] of Archelaus bishop of Caschar," a work 
either unknown to or disregarded by Eusebius, who in his 
History briefly vilifies Manes^ without giving any of the 
above details. In the Ghronicon of Eusebius the origin of the 
sect is placed in the second year of Probus, c.e. 277 ; but 
this passage is probably from the hand of Jerome.^ 
According to Jerome, Archelaus wrote his account of his 
Disputation with " Manichseus " in Syriac, whence it was 
translated into Greek. The Greek is lost, and the work, 
apart from extracts, subsists only in a Latin translation 
from the Greek, of doubtful age and fidelity,* probably 
made after the fifth century. By Photius it is stated that 
Heraclean, bishop of Chalcedon, in his book against the 
Manichseans, said the [Greek] Disputation of Archelaus 
was written by one Hegemonius — an author not otherwise 
traceable, and of unknown date. 

In the Latin narrative, " Manes " is said to have come, 
after his flight from court, from Arabion, a frontier fortress, 
to Gaschar or Garchar, a town said to be in Boman Meso- 
potamia, in the hope of converting an eminent Christian 
there, named Marcellus, to whom he had sent a letter 
beginning : '* Manichaeus apostle of Jesus Ghrist, and all the 
saints and virgins with me, send peace to Marcellus." In 
his train he brought twenty-two [or twelve] youths and 
virgins. At the request of Marcellus, he debated on religion 
with bishop Archelaus, by whom he was vanquished ; 
whereupon he set out to return to Persia. On his way he 
proposed to debate with a priest at the town of Diodorides ; 

^ Socrates, Hist. Eccles. i, 22. ^ Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. vii, 31. 

s So Tillemont and Lardner {Works, ed. 1885, iii, 256, 261. Beausobre, 
Hist, de ManicMe et du Manichiisme, 1784, i. 122) held it to be by 
Eusebius. 

* Cp. Neander, Gen. Hist, of Christ. Church, Eng. tr. (Bohn) ii, 166, note, 
as to the evidence for embellishment in the Greek and Latin versions. 
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but Arcbelaus came to take the priest's place, and again 
defeated him; whereupon, fearing to be given up to the 
Persians by the Christians, he returned to Arabion. At this 
stage Arcbelaus introduces in a discourse to the people his 
history of ** this Manes," very much to the effect of the 
recapitulation in Socrates. Among the further details are 
these : (1) that Scythianus lived '' in the time of the Apostles ''; 
(2) that Terebinthus said the name of Buddas had been 
imposed on him ; (3) that in the mountains he had been 
brought up by an angel ; (4) that he had been convicted of 
imposture by a Persian prophet named Parens, and by 
Labdacus, son^ of Mithra ; (5) that in disputation he taught 
concerning the sphere, the two luminaries, the transmigra- 
tion of souls, and the war of the ** Principia " against 
God; (6) that " Corbicius" or Corbicus, about the age of 
sixty, translated the books of Terebinthus ; (7) that he 
made three chief disciples, Thomas, Addas, and Hermas, of 
whom he sent the first to Egypt, and the second to Scythia, 
keeping the third with him ; (8) that the two former 
returned when he was in prison, and that he sent them 
to procure for him the books of the Christians, which he 
then studied. According to the Latin narrative, finally, 
Manes on his return to Arabion was seized and taken to 
the Persian king, by whose orders he was flayed, his body 
being left to the birds, and his skin, filled with air, hung 
at the city gate. 

That this narrative is historically worthless is admitted 
by all critical students since Beausobre; and recent 
historians turn from the Christian to the oriental accounts 
of the heresiarch for a credible view. There " Mani " is 
described as a painter,^ who set up a sectarian movement 
in opposition to Zoroastrianism, then in renewed favour in 

^ Epiphanius, citing the Greek version, has neokoros^ " temple officer." 
^ Dr. Marcus Dods, in his preface to Mr. Stothert's translation of the 
writings of Augustine against the Manichaeans, writes: "Hyde.. . .tells us 
that in Persian mani means painter, and that he was so called from his pro- 
fession." This Is a careless repetition of an old blunder of two good scholars, 
Fabricius and Wolff, exposed by Beausobre (ed. 1784, i, 71), from whose 
work Dr. Dods quotes a passage (cited by him as on 1, 79) which occurs only 
two pages later. Hyde simply wrote : " Manes Persa, in eorum libris dictus 
Mani piotor, nam talis fuit professione sua " (c. 21, p. 280). 
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Persia, in the reign of Shapur I. Being proceeded against, 
he fled to Turkestan, where he made disciples and embel- 
lished with paintings a Tchighil [Chinese name for a 
temple or Picturarum Domus] and another temple called 
Ghalbita. Provisioning in advance a cave which had a 
spring, he told his disciples he was going to heaven, and 
would not return for a year, after which time they were to 
seek him in the cave in question. They then and there 
found him, whereupon he showed them an illustrated book, 
called Ergenk, or Estenk, which he said he had brought 
from heaven: whereafter he had many followers, with 
whom he returned to Persia at the death of Shapur. 
The new king, Hormisdas, joined and protected the sect ; 
and built Mani a castle. The next king, Baharam or 
Yaranes, at first favoured Mani ; but, after getting him to 
debate with certain Zoroastrian teachers, caused him to be 
flayed alive, and the skin to be stuffed and hung up as 
alleged by the Christians.^ Thereupon most of his followers 
fled to India, and some even to China, those remaining 
being reduced to slavery. 

In yet another Mohammedan account we have the details 
that Mani's mother was named Meis, or Utachin, or Mar 
Mar jam (Sancta Maria) ; and that he was supernaturally 
born.^ At the behest of an angel he began his public 
career, with two companions, at the age of twenty-four, on 
a Sunday, the first day of Nisan, when the sun was in 
Aries. He travelled for about forty years ; wrote six books, 
and was raised to Paradise after being slain under Bahram 
"son of Shapur." Some say he was crucified **in two 
halves" and so hung up at two gates, afterwards called 
High-Mani and Low-Mani ; others that he was imprisoned 



^ D'Herbelot, BiblioOi^ue Orientale^ s.v. Mani^ following the Persian 
historian Ehondemir and others. Hyde {De relig. vet. Persar. c. 21), also 
following Khondemir, gives the detail as to temple-painting ; reads " Ertengh " 
as the name of Mani's book; has no mention of Hormisdas, ma^ng 
** Behrem " reign when Mani returns to Persia ; and states that Mani was 
crucified. 

^ Gustav Fliigel, Mani^ seine Lekre nnd tteine Schrifteny 1862 (trans, from 
the Fibrist of Muhammad ben Ishak al Nurr4k, with commentary), pp. 83-4. 
Meis is a name of the lotos or pepper-tree. Id, p. 117. 
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by Shapur and freed by Bahram ; others that he died in 
prison.. " But he was certainly crucified."^ 

Thus the sole detail which the Mohammedan and Christian 
writers have in common is that of the execution with its. 
exemplary sequel. 

Both accounts, it will be observed, make Mani an inno- 
vating heretic ; but the Persian treats him as inventing his 
doctrine, while the Christian makes it traditive. The 
Persian story, however, makes him compose and illustrate 
his book in Turkestan, with the possible implication that 
such a book was a novelty in Persia, despite Mani's pro- 
fession. Baur and Neander, accordingly, combining the 
Christian clue of the name Buddas with the Persian clue 
to Turkestan, infer that in that territory Mani acquired a 
knowledge of Buddhism.^ To this solution, however, there 
are several objections. In the first place, there are in 
Manichaeism only shadowy analogies to Buddhism ; and in 
the second, the name Bvddas is plausibly interpreted as 
being merely a Greek corruption of Butm or Budiriy the 
Chaldaic name of the terebinth tree — a simple translation 
of Terebinthus.^ On the other hand, Bitter has con- 
jectured that ** Terebinthus " may be a corruption of 
Buddha's title '* Tere Hintu," Lord of the Hindus. Finally, 
it has to be noted that Herodotus repeatedly mentions 
a people called the Budini* among whom were settled the 
Neuri, who " seem to be magicians *'; so that " Buddas " 
might be a reminiscence of their repute. We have thus a 
pleasing variety of choices ! 

§ 15. — The SoliUion. 

Seeking for a solution, we may assume that whatever 
tradition the Christians had concerning Manes they got 
from the east ; and it is conceivable that from the datum 

1 Id, pp. 84, 97, 99^100, 102-3; Beausobre, i, 206. 

^ Neander, as cited, il, 170, regards the cave in Turkestan as a *' Buddhist 
grotto." 

> Beausobre, 1, 64-55 ; Hyde and Boohart as there cited ; Neander, as 
cited, p. 166, noU, § 

* Herod, iv, 105-9. 

T 
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of TurkeBtan they evolved the ideas of '* Scythianus '^ and 
** Buddas," with or without the help of the knowledge 
that " Budh " might staYid for " Terebinthus " in Chaldea.^ 
Bat the Persian tradition in itself has little weight, being 
merely a way of saying that Hani's doctrine had associa- 
tions with other lands. On the face of the story, he was 
heretical before he left Persia ; and the medley of theosophic 
doctrines associated with Manichaeism can be traced on the 
one hand to the general storehouse of Babylonian lore, 
whence came the lore of Christian Gnosticism, and on the 
other hand to Mazdeism. Such an amalgamation could 
very well take place on the frontiers of the Persian and 
Boman empires, early in the Christian era. But it has to 
be asked how and why Manichaeism, which at so many 
points resembles the Gnostic systems so-called, should have 
held its ground as a cult while they were suppressed. Its 
Jesus and Christ were as far as theirs from conforming to 
the doctrines of the Church, and it was furiously perse- 
cuted for centuries. The explanation apparently lies in the 
element of cultus, the exaltation of the Founder. Was 
this then a case in which an abnormal Teacher really 
founded a religion by his doctrine and the force of his 
personality ? 

In order to form an opinion we have first to note two 
outstanding features of Manichaeism — the doctrine that 
Manicheeus was ''the Paraclete"; and the fact that his 
quasi-crucifixion was devoutly commemorated by his 
devotees in the Bema festival at the season of the Christian 
Easter.^ Concerning the first datum, the most significant 
consideration is that the equivalence of the names Mani or 
Manes and Manichaeus is to be explained only on Usher's 

1 Beausobre decides (i, 191-4) that the Christian story of the debate at 
Carchar or Caschar in Boman Mesopotamia is an error founded on a real 
debate at Cascar in Turkestan, where there was a Christian church and 
bishop, whereas there was no Caschar in Boman Mesopotamia, and the only 
other Cascar was in the heart of the Persian empire. But the whole story is 
unhistorical. 

^ Augustine declares that while he was a Manichsan he found the Christian 
paschal feast languidly celebrated, with no fasting or special ceremony, while 
"great honour was paid to the Bema," which was '*l|eld during Pascha" 
(De Epist. Fundament^ o. 8). 
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theory that they are both variants of an eastern name 
equivalent to the Hebrew name Menahemy which has in 
part the same meaning as Paraclete.^ Seeing that Manes 
is declared to have called himself the Paraclete promised 
in the Christian Gospel, the question arises whether he 
was in Syria called Menaiiem = Manichaios on this account, 
or whether Mani was for Persians, as was Manes or Mane 
for Greeks and Romans, a passable equivalent for Menahem, 
in which the third consonant was a guttural. And seeing 
that the same name is Grsecised as Manaen in the book of 
Acts, this appears to be the fact. Now, the. name Menahem, 
being framed from the root nahem, often translated in the 
Septuagint by fjL€vovo€(o, strictly signifies only "the com- 
forter," and has not in Hebrew the various senses of 
advocate, mediator, messenger, and intercessor, conveyed 
by parakletos ; but there are some reasons for surmising 
that in post-Biblical use it may have had a similar 
significance with the Greek term. In particular, we find 
it in late Judaic lore practically identified with the title of 
Messiah, the Messiah ben David being called the Menakhem 
ben Ammiel, while the Messiah ben Joseph is named 
Nehemia ben Uziel.^ Jesus, it will be remembered, becomes 
the parakletos in the sense of an intercessor, being yet at 
the same time an atonement.^ And if there is reason to 
refer the doctrine of the two Messiahs to an extra- Judaic 
source,^ a similar surmise is permissible as to the two 
Menahems.^ 



^ AnncUes, T. i, an. 8082, p.m. 82, cited by Beausobre, i, 71. Usher was 
led to his conjeotare by noticing that Sulpicios Severus gives AIane as 
equivalent to Menaheh (2 Kings, xv, 14, 16). 

* Bousset, The Antichrist Legend, Eng. tr. p. 108, following Jellinek and 
Wiinsche ; Spiegel, Aventa, i. (1852) Einleit. p. 85, citing Abqat-Bocel and 
Bertholdt. Spiegel reads ** Nehemia ben Ghosiel." Cp. Beichardt, Relation 
of the Jewish Christians to the Jews, 1884, p. 32. 

3 1 John, ii, 1. * Bousset, p. 104. 

B Spiegel (as cited) pronounces that " die Eschatoloffie der spateren Juden 
hat nun mit der persischen die auffallendsten Aehnlichkeiten,'* and cites the 
lore under notice as a parallel to the Persian " lore of the last things." When 
we note that in the Judaic writings in question the Messiah ben Joseph 
(=Nehemia ben Uziel) is slain, that his soul is carried to heaven by an angel, 
and that after a time of trial the Messiah ben David appears in triumph with 
EUas, we have a fairly decisive light on the doctrine that " the Messiah must 
needs suffer." 
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In this connection we have next to note, as did Baor 
long ago/ that the story of Hani's concealment in the cave 
is a strikingly close parallel to the old story in Herodotus 
concerning the reputed Thracian God Zalmoxis or Zamolxis, 
of whom *' some think that he is the same with Gebelezeis." 

" Every fifth year they despatch one of themselves, 
taken by lot, to Zalmoxis, with orders to let him know 
on each occasion what they want. Their mode of 
sending him is this. Some of them are appointed to 
hold three javelins; whilst others, having taken up 

the man by the hands and feet, swing him round, 

and throw him into the air upon the points. If he 
should die, being transfixed, they think the God is 
propitious to them ; if he should not die, they blame 
the messenger himself, saying that he is a bad man ; 
and having blamed him they despatch another."* 

According to the Greeks of the Hellespont and Pontus, 
Zalmoxis was a man who had been a slave, at Samos, to 
Pythagoras, son of Mnesarchus, who was freed, became 
rich, and retired to his own country, Thrace, where he 
taught the doctrine of immortality. While teaching this 
in a dwelling he caused to be built, ''he in the meantime 
had an underground dwelling made, and when the building 
was finished he vanished from among the Thracians ; and 
having gone down to the underground dwelling he abode 
there three years." In the fourth year he reappeared to 
the Thracians, who had deemed him dead, and thus his 
teaching became credible to them.^ The good Herodotus, 
" neither disbelieving nor entirely believing " the legend, 
was '' of opinion that this Zalmoxis lived many years before 
Pythagoras "; and we in turn, seeing in the story of the 
three years' stay underground a remote form of the myth of 
the God-man's three days in the grave, pronounce that the 
legends of the freed slave Mani and his concealment in 

^ Dcut marUchdUehe Religumssystemf pp. 455-6. 

^ Herodotus, iv, 94. Gebelezeis may be the Babylonian Fire-God Gibil, 
identified with Nusku. In that case the sacrifice to him of a messenger is 
one more instance of sacrificing the God to himself, as Gibil-Nnsku was the 
messenger of all the Gods. Jastrow, Relig. of Bab, and Ass, p. 279. 

3 Id. iv, 95. 
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the cave are of similar antiquity.^ He is inferribly the! 
Menahem or messenger of the cult of the Thracian Get» ; 
and in another ** Scythian " record we have a clue to the 
legend of his death, as well as to the myth of *^ Scythianus." 
The flaying of slain enemies was a Scythian usage ; and 
'' many, having flayed men whole, and stretched the skin 
on wood, carry it about on horseback,"^ As with the 
enemy, so with the "messenger,"* whose function is a 
recognised one in barbaric sacrifice. At the death of a 
king, they strangled and buried one of his concubines, a 
cup-bearer, a cook, a groom, a page, a courier, and horses, 
"and firstlings of everything else." A year later they 
strangled fifty of his young men-servants and fifty of the 
finest horses, and having disembowelled them, stuffed them 
with chaff and sewed them up. The bodies of the horses 
were then transfixed lengthwise with beams and placed in 
the curves of half- wheels to support them ; the bodies of 
the fifty young men were similarly transfixed and mounted 
on the horses ; and the whole ghastly cavalcade was placed 
around the " high-place " made over the king's grave.* An 
evolution of such funeral sacrifices into sacrifices to the 
Gods is in the normal way of religious history. 

The Thracian Getae, who carried on the cult of Zalmoxis 
and the ritually slain messenger, were subdued by Darius, 
and embodied in his empire,^ with other Scythian tribes ; 
and in that vast aggregate their sacrificial rites had the 
usual chance of being adopted by their conquerors — if 
indeed they were not already associated with the worship of 
Gibil-Nusku the Babylonian Fire-God, and so known to 
the Persian fire-worshippers. And, whether or not by 
way of such an adoption, we find that after the death 
of the captive emperor Valerian his skin was dyed red 
and stuffed with strau\ and was so preserved for centuries 

^ la Arab tradition, Salih, the pre-Abrahamic ** messenger " of Ailah, is 
bom in a cave, and later sleeps in one for twenty years. Well, The Biblical 
Legends of the Mussulmane, £ng. tr. 1846, pp. 38-40. 

2 Id, iv, 64. 

' See above, p. 108, notet as to this principle in the human sacrifices of the 
Khonds. 

* Herod, iv, 71-72. * Id. iv, 96. 
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in the chief temple of Persia^ — a course strongly sugges- 
tive of religious symbolism. Such a proceeding in fact 
would have been impossible in a temple without reli- 
gious precedent; and in the sacrificial practices of the 
pre-Christian Mexicans, which we find so many reasons 
for tracing back to an ancient Asiatic centre,^ we find 
clear duplicates of both details of the quasi-sacrifice of 
Valerian, together with the messenger-sacrifices of the 
Khonds and Getae. On the one hand it is recorded that 
the Mexican "knights of the sun" on a certain day 
sacrificed to the Sun a human victim whom they " smeared 

ill over with some red substance They sent him to the 

Sun with the message. .....that his Knights remained at his 

service, and gave him infinite thanks for the great 

favours bestowed on them in the wars/** So, again, in the 
sacrifice to Xiuhteuctli the Fire-God in the tenth month 
the victims were painted red.* On the other hand, in a 
great annual festival held on the last day of the first 
month, in which a hundred slaves were sacrificed, some 
were flayed, and their skins were worn in a religious dance 
by leading devotees, among them being the king. Finally 
the bodies were sacramentally eaten, and the skins, '' filled 
with cotton-wool, or straw," were " hung in the temple 
and king's palace for a memorial."^ The stuffed skin of 
the victim, then, was sacrosanct,^ and that which had 
been worn by the king was doubtless specially so, repre- 
senting as it did at once the deified victim and the monarch. 

^ Gibbon, ch. 10. Bohn ed. i, 340-1 ; Pseudo>Lactantias, De mortibuA 
persecutorumt c. 6. 

« See below, Part IV, § 1. 

^ Duran, Historia de las Indiat de Nueva Eipoiia^ cited in Spencer's 
^etcriptive Sociology^ ii, 21, col. 1. 

< Clavigero, Hixt, of Mexico, Eng. tr. 2nd ed. B. vi, c. 34 (i, 306-7). 

* Gomara, La HUtoria General de las Indias, ed. in Historiadores primi- 
tivos de Indias, i (1852), 444, col. 2; Eng. tr. ed. 1696, pp. 393-4. Cp. 
Bancroft, Native Races of Die Pacific States, iii, 369 (following Sahagon, 
Hist. Gen, t. i, 1. 2) for another rite of hanging up a victim's skin in the form 
of a cross, where stuffing seems to be implied. 

^ In Mexico all the skins taken from victims seem to have been so in some 
degree. The second month was specially named from the "skinning of 
men,** and in the third the skins which had been taken were carried to a 
smaller temple within the enclosure of the greater, and there solemnly 
deposited in a cave. Clavigero, as cited, p. 298. 
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When the king took a captive in war with his own hands, 
the latter was specially regarded as the representative of 
the son, and was clothed with the Sun-God's royal insignia.^ 
As for the red-painting of the messenger sent to the Son, 
that in turn was presumably a special symbolical identifi- 
cation of the victim with the God ;* and the final inference 
is that the dead or slain body of the captive emperor 
Valerian was made to figure as a sacrificial special 
Messenger sent by the Persian king to the (messenger) 
Sun-God, and dedicated to that deity. 

That the legendary " crucifixion " of " Manichseus " was 
a myth derived from such a sacrifice is the more probable 
in view of the evolution of the Christian mystery-drama 
from an analogous rite.^ Clemens Alexandrinus, following 
another authority than Herodotus, tells how " a barbarous 
nation, not cumbered with philosophy, select, it is said, 
annually an ambassador to the hero Zamolxis,"^ choosing 
one held to be of special virtue. The usage would thus 
seem to have made headway after the time of Herodotus. 
Clemens,*^ too, identifies with Zoroaster that Er son of 
Armenius who in Plato figures as " the messenger from 
the other world,"® having gone thither in a death-swoon ; 
a suggestion that at least the Persians now connected the 
doctrine of immortality with some conception or usage 
resembling that of the Getse ; and Zoroaster, in turn, was 
mythically associated with a cave containing flowers and 
fountains, the whole symbolical of the world, and further 
associated with resurrection in the mysteries.^ Finally, the 
Manichseans' annual celebration of the Bema, their name 
for the rite commemorative of the death of Manichseus, 
carries with it no explanation ; and must be taken as the 
title of some Greeco-Oriental mystery-ritual. The word 
signifies " platform," referring not to the ordinary Bema 
of the Christian churches, wherein stood the altar, but to 

1 J. G. MuUer, Amenk, UrreUg, p. 636. 

? See above, pp. 109, 112, as to the practice of the Ehonds. 

* Above, Part II, eh. i. 

< Stromata, iv, 8. • Stromata, v, 14. 

« Republic, x, p. 619. 

' Porphyry, De antro nyphanini, c. 6. See below, Part III, J 7. 
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the covered platform of five steps prepared by the 
Manichsean devotees on the anniversary of the Foander's 
death ;^ but it is not accounted for by any item in the 
legendary biography, where no such platform is mentioned. 

Upon the platform described by Augustine something 
must have been represented or enacted ; and as he appears 
never to have been one of the electiy but only an auditor or 
catechumen, he would be, as the Manichseans declared, 
unacquainted with the special mysteries of the system.^ 
The **five steps" point to a symbol of the proto-Chaldean 
high-place or temple-pyramid and altar of sacrifice, often 
of five stages f and the mystery was in all likelihood akin 
to the early mystery-drama of the Christian crucifixion. 
The apparent identification of the birthday of Manichseus, 
in the late Mohammedan account, with the death-day in 
the known cultus ;* and further the symbolism of his public 
appearance "with two others," suggest a mystic scene 
analogous to the triple crucifixion. 

The critical presumption, then, is that the flayed and 
stuffed Manichseus is one more figure Evemerised out of a 
rite of annual sacrifice ; and that the Manichsean cult is no 
more the creation of a man named Manes than is the 
Buddhist the creation of one Buddha, or the Christian of 
one Jesus called the Christ. It is a syncretism on the lines 
of those other cults, borrowing ideas from at least three 
theosophic sources ; combining a nominal Christism with a 
modified Mithraism f and assimilating both, in the doctrine 
that " Jesus hangs on every tree," to the esoteric side of 
the cult of Dionysos.^ The works ascribed to Mani, so far 
as known, have every mark of being late concoctions, on 
Gnostic lines, framed for purposes of proselytism in the 

^ Augustine, as before cited. 

* Beausobre, i, 227-8 ; Neander, ii, 193 ; Augustine, Contra Fortutiatum, 
lib. i, app. 

3 Compare the modified *' high-place and altar" at Petra, reproduced by 
Dr. Gurtiss, Primitive Semitic Heligion To-day y. 1902^ p. 236; and see below, 
Part IV, § 1, as to the Mexican analogue. 

* The same coincidence occurs in the legendary life of Moses, his birthday 
and death-day falling alike on 7th Adar. Hamburger, Real-Encyc, fUr Bibel 
nnd Talmudf Suppl. Bd. ii to Abth. i and ii, s.v. Adar. 

* Below, Part III, § 12, ^ Augustine, Contra Fatistum, xx, 1, 11. 
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Christian sphere, each purporting to be written by 
'' Manichseus, an apostle of Jesus Christ "^ in the manner 
of the Christian epistles. The " Epistle to the Virgin 
Henoch," of which fragments are preserved by Augustine 
in the Oims Imperfectum, suggests anew the special signifi- 
cation of the title Manichseus. As for the EHeng or 
Erzenrf, specially associated in Persia with the name of 
Mani, the title, it appears, simply means an illustrated 
book,^ and such a book is no more to be supposed primordial 
in the cult than the epistles. 

The success of the cult, in fine, was attained very much 
as was that of Christism. Its promoters, early recognising 
the vital importance of organisation, created a system of 
twelve chief apostles or magistri^ with a leader, representing 
the Founder, and seventy-two bishops,^ here copying actual 
Judaism rather than Christian tradition ;^ and despite its 
discouragement of marriage and procreation, it survived 
centuries of murderous persecution in the eastern empire ; 
finally passing on to the west, through the later sects 
afiected by its tradition, the germs of a new heresy in the 
Middle Ages. Like the crucified Christ, as we have seen 
reason to think, its Founder never was ; and so it outlasted 
the tough sects of Marcion and Montanus, of which the 
latter was " all but victorious " against orthodoxy. Mon- 
tanus claimed to be inspired by the Paraclete; and his 
movement, being organised on ecclesiastical lines, went 
far, beginning in Phrygia, where, as in Persia, the doctrine 
of a Paraclete was probably pre-Christian.^ But Montanism 
did not found on an actually established cultus, as did 
Manichseism; and the movement founded by a real man 
was finally less tenacious than that which founded on a 
myth, and on a syncretic rather than a sectarian doctrine. 
Such is, in fact, the historic rule. 



1 Id, xiii, 4. > Beausobre, i, 190, and note, 

^ Augustine, De Haeres. c. 32. 
** Cp. Christianity and Mythology, pp. 370-7. 

9 *' The Paraclete was at this time (Mani's) expected by the Persians as 
well as by the Christians " (Spiegel, Avesta, Einleit. p. 30). 
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§ 16. — The Case of Apollonius of Tyana. 

As regards the historical argument it may be well, 
j&nally, to anticipate an objection which may be grounded 
on the admission that Apollonius of Tyana, who has been 
plausibly described as a Pagan Christ,^ was really a historic 
personage, though his life is clothed upon with myth from 
birth to death. Here, it may be argued, was a real man, 
who had lived in the first century of the Giristian era, 
represented in the third as born under supernatural 
circumstances, working miracles, making disciples and 
converts by his teaching in Europe and Asia, and finally 
ascending to heaven. If these prodigies could be told of 
an actual man, it may be asked, why may not Jesus be 
actual, of whom similar prodigies are told ? 

The answer is, as aforesaid, that the ascription of 
prodigies to any ancient personage is not in itself a disproof 
of his historicity ; but that the historical evidence in each 
case is to be taken on its total merits. It is at bottom the 
same mythopceic bias that rings with myth the mere name 
of a phantom God or Demi-God and the slightly known 
life of a remarkable man ; and the task of criticism is to 
distinguish cases by impartial tests. We hold Charlemagne 
and Theodoric and Virgil for historical, despite the myths 
connected with them in the Middle Ages. The case of 
Apollonius belongs broadly to the same class, as perhaps 
does that of Solomon. 

It is needless here to remark that the abundant attri- 
bution of miracles to Apollonius soon after his own day 
proves the valuelessness of miracle stories as certificates 
of divinity : these pages are written for students who have 
put aside the belief in miracles ; and when Christian 
Fathers are found, in the case of Apollonius, attributing 
to demons the pagan prodigies which they do not deny to 
have occurred, we have merely to note how absolute was 

* A. R4ville, ApoUonim of Tyaiui^ the Pagan Christ of tJie Third Century^ 
Eng. tr. 1866. 
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the credulity of the time in regard to any story of happen- 
ings. They, it is clear, never thought of testing as to 
whether ApoUonius was a real person : they took it for 
granted that the name of a person said to have existed 
stood for a real person. Are we, then, entitled to follow 
their example? The answer is that in the case of ApoUonius 
we have no reason for suspecting invention,^ save as regards 
the details of the biography recast for us by Philostratus 
in the third century. There even the " credible " data are 
uncertain. But it is likely enough that he was, as there 
represented, a devout Pythagorean, a vegetarian, an ascetic, 
a student of medicine and astrology, a universalist in his 
creed, and a believer in immortality. And he may con- 
ceivably have travelled to India, though the details offered 
us are naught. 

As usual, indeed, there lacks contemporary testimony, 
apart from that preserved in Philostratus. The Life makes 
ApoUonius die about the reign of Nerva (96-98, c.e.) ; and 
our first incidental traces of his fame are in Dion Gassius,^ 
where he is mentioned as a miraculous seer, and in Origen's 
reply to Celsus, where one Moiragenes (mentioned by 
Philostratus) is cited as referring to the accounts of magical 
feats in the memoirs of ApoUonius, and observing that 
some philosophers of note had been convinced by them. 
These references belong to the very period of the pro- 
duction of the Life by Philostratus, so that there is no 
trace of any impression previously made by the memoirs 
of Damis and Maximus of MgsBy declared to be used by 
him. Still, we have no reason for doubting that there was 
an ApoUonius of Tyana, who made an impression in his 
own day as a wandering teacher, and perhaps as a sorcerer, 
and whose memory was preserved by statues in several 
towns, as well as by one or two memoirs, one of them 
written by his credulous or mendacious disciple, Damis. 

The reasons for not doubting are (1) that there was no 
cause to be served by a sheer fabrication ; and (2) that it 

1 Cp. Jean B^viUe, La Religion d Rome torn Us Sivhres, pp. 212-213. 
3 HitU Rom. Ivii, ad Jin. * Contra CeUntm, yi, 41. 
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was a much easier matter to take a known name as a 
nucleus for a mass of marvels and theosophic teachings 
than to build it up, as the phrase goes about the cannon, 
** round a hole." The difference between such a case and 
those of Jesuism and Buddhism is obvious. In those cases, 
there was a cultus and an organisation to be accounted for, 
and a biography of the Founder had to be forthcoming. 
In the case of ApoUonius, despite the string of marvels 
attached to his name, there was no cultus. Posterity was 
interested in him as it was in Pythagoras or Plato ; and 
Philostratus undertook the recasting of the Life in literary 
form at the conmiand of the empress Julia Domna, a great 
eclectic. Even if, as has been so often argued, from Huet 
and Cud worth to Baur and A. Reville,^ there was an original 
intention to set-off ApoUonius against Jesus, we should 
not have ground to doubt that a teaching ApoUonius had 
flourished in the first century: rather the presum^ption 
would be that the pagans would seek for some famous 
wonderworker whose life they could manipulate. 

But there is really no reason to suppose that Philostratus, 
much less Damis, had the gospels before him, though he 
may well have heard of their story. A close comparison 
of the story of the raising of Jairus' daughter with the 
story in Philostratus, to which it is so closely parallel, gives 
rather reason to believe that the gospels copied the pagan 
narrative, the gospel story being left unmentioned by 
Arnobius and Lactantius in lists in which they ought to 
have given it had they known and accepted it.^ The story, 
however, was probably told of other thaumaturge before 
ApoUonius ; and in regard to the series of often strained 
parallels drawn by Baur, as by Huet, it may confidently be 
said that, instead of their exhibiting any calculated attempt 
to outdo or cap the gospel narratives, they stand for the 
general taste of the time in thaumaturgy. ApoUonius, like 

^ Gadworth, Intellectual System^ Harrison's ed. i, 437 ; Huet, Denion$tr<Uio 
Evangelica, Prop. ix. c. 147, § 3 ; Baur, Apollonius von Tyana und ChristuSt 
1832, rep. in Drei Abhandlungen zur Geschichte der alten Philosophie und 
ihres VerhaltnUses zuvi ChrUtenthumy 1876 ; A. R^ville, ApoUoniiu of Tyana, 
Eng. tr. pp. 67-69. 

- Cp. Christianity and Mythology^ pp. 361-2. 
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Jesus, casts out devils and heals the sick ; and if the Life 
were a parody of the Gospel we should expect him to give 
sight to the blind. This, however, is not the case ; and on 
the other hand the gospel story of the healing of two blind 
men is certainly a duplicate of a pagan record.^ 

To say, as does Baur, that the casting-out of devils in 
the Apollonian legend is necessarily an echo of the gospels, 
on the score that the Greek and Boman literatures at that 
time show no traces of the idea,^ is to make the arbitrary 
assumption that the superstitions of Syria could enter the 
West only by Judaic or Christian channels. The ** Meta- 
morphoses " of Apuleius, to say nothing of those of Ovid, 
might serve to remind us that the empire imbibed the 
diablerie of the East at every pore ; and the wizardry of 
Apollonius includes many eastern items of which the 
gospels show no trace. As for the annunciation of the 
birth of Apollonius by Proteus, and the manner of its 
happening, they conform alike to Egyptian myths and to 
that told concerning the birth of Plato.^ It is, in fact, the 
Christian myth that draws upon the common store of 
Greek and Syrian myth, not the Apollonian legend that 
borrows from the Christian. The descent of Apollonius to 
Hades, again, seems to have been alleged, after common 
Grseco-Asiatic precedent, before the same myth became 
part of the Christian dogmatic code ; and to say that his 
final disappearance without dying and his apparition after- 
wards must have been motived by the story of Christ's 
appearing to Saul^ is once more to ignore the whole lesson 
of comparative hierology. Baur goes so far as to argue*^ 
that when Philostratus says the disciples of Apollonius in 
Greece were called ApoUonians, he must be merely framing 
a parallel to the title of the Christians, because there is 
now no knowledge of a sect of ApoUonians. It was very 
hard, two generations ago, for even a great scholar to 

1 Id, p. 859. 

3 Drei Abhandlungen, p. 139. A. B^ville (work cited, pp. 61-2) implicitly 
foUows Baur. J. B^ville {La religion d Rome, pp. 280-4) diacusses and 
dlBxnisfles the parody theory. 

* ChrietianUy and Mythology, pp. 318, 328-9. 

* Baur, as cited, p. 148. » Id. p. 148, noU, 
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realise the broadest laws of religious evolution. Yet 
Lardner had shown with reasonable force, in his primitive 
fashion, nearly a century before, that the model before 
Philostratus, if there be any, is not Jesus but Pythagoras ;^ 
and his friend De la Boche had rightly and tersely summed 
up the whole case in the words: ''Philostratus said nothing 
more in the Life of ApoUonius than he would have said 
if there had been no Christians in the world."^ For once, 
Baur had not fully grappled with the literature of his 
subject.^ His superiority to his Christian predecessors as 
a critic of ApoUonius comes out chiefly in his gravely 
candid recognition^ of the high moral purpose set forth in 
all the discourses ascribed to him in the Life. 

The habit of pitting ApoUonius against Jesus really 
arose about a century after Philostratus, when the pagan 
intelligence first began to feel itself menaced by the new 
creed. Hierocles set the fashion in his PhiUdethes Logos^ 
to which Eusebius and Lactantius^ replied in the normal 
patristic manner. A hundred years later still, in the time 
of Augustine, the setting of the miracles of ApoUonius and 
Apuleius against those of Jesus was a common line of 
pagan argument,^ met as usual, neither side convincing the 
other. If there was any gain, it was on the pagan side ; 
for while Chrysostom'^ triumphs over the failure of the 
Apollonian movement, such a classically cultured Christian 
bishop as Sidonius ApolUnaris^ acclaims the personal 
virtues and philosophic teaching of the pagan sage. The 
pagans on their part had taken him up all round. In the 

1 W(yrk8, ed. 1836, vL 489 sq. 

^ Cited by Lardner. Cp. also his citation from De la Roche's New Memoirs 
of Literature (1725), i, 99. In an Appendix to his d9th chapter (Works, 
vii, 508), Lardner cites a passage from Bishop Parker, published in 1681, 
rejecting Huet's thesis that Philostratus had copied the gospels. 

3 Zeller notes in his ed. of the Drei Abhandlimgen (p. 201, note) that Baor 
is wrong in his statement that Porphyry and Jamblichus never mention 
ApoUonius. Lardner had cited their references. Dr. A. B^ville follows 
Baur (p. 80). 

* Drei Abhandlun^en, p. 45, sq. 

^ Eusebius, Contra HterocUm ; Lactantius, Dvo. hi^t. v, 2, 3. 

Maroelllnus, in Ep, Augustin. 136 (Migne, Patrol. Curstu CompL T. 33). 

■^ Adv, Judaos, Orat. v, 3. 

^ Epist, 1. viii, c. 3. The bishop writes of him to a correspondent as 
noster Tyaneut, 
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day of Philostratus, Alexander Severus had eclectically 
placed a bust of Apollonius, with others of Abraham, Jesus, 
and Orpheus, in his private chapel or oratory;^ and later 
we find Eunapius,* Ammianus Marcellinus,* Vopiscus,* and 
Apuleius,^ from their different standpoints treating the 
Tyanean as a demigod, or divinely inspired, or a supreme 
Mage. 

It was not, of course, the high ethic and philosophy of 
the Apollonian discourses that they stressed as against the 
Christians. Such a saying as " I have found my reward in 
the amendment of men "® was not a word to conjure with 
in popular debate. It was the miracles, the prodigies, the 
fables, that were for them the warrant of the sage's great- 
ness. To-day we cannot tell any more than they to what 
extent the remarkable discourses which Philostratus pro- 
fesses to copy from Damis stand for any genuine utterances 
or writings of Apollonius :^ we can be satisfied of the 
historicity of the man without knowing how far to trust 
the accounts of his travels and teaching. But we know 
that if Apollonius had uttered every wise or eloquent 
teaching put in his mouth by his biographers he could 
not thereby have founded such a cult as the Christians 
conducted on the basis of an entirely fictitious biography. 

Lactantius, in the patristic style, asks Hierocles: "Why 
therefore, mad head, doth none worship Apollonius for a 
God, unless perchance thou alone, worthy indeed of that 
God, with whom the true God will punish thee to all 
eternity ?"® We to-day can give the answer of hierology. 
No man was ever perdurably deified for his wisdom, or 
even for his supposed miracles : religions grow up around 
rites offered immemorially to unknown powers, or round 
ways of life set up by generations of nameless teachers, all 

^ Lampridius, Vit. Alex, Sev. xxix. 

^ Prooemium in Vit. SophUtaruni. ' L. xxi, c. 14, ad init, 

* Vit. Aureliani^ xxiv. * Apologia, adfiiu 

« Philostratus, Vit. ApoUon. viii, 7, 7. 

^ Philostratus (viii, 6), in introducing the Apology before Domitian, remarks 
that it has been criticised for lack of elegance and sublimity of style ; but 
this is no security for its genuineness. 

8 Div. Itist., V, 3. 
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of which abstractions alike take form as named Gods or 
Sons of Gods, who in one age are the givers of civilisation, 
agriculture, knowledge, crafts, arts, rites, and laws, and in 
another of oracles, of revelations, of doctrines and dis- 
courses, of their own lives as redeemers. But the really 
slain man, the true human sacrifice, though he be counted 
by millions, is not deified : not he, but an abstraction shaped 
out of the mystic drama and sacrament which have followed 
on ages of sacrifices and sacraments of human flesh ; and 
neither is the true teacher or thinker deified : not he, but a 
superposed abstraction distilled from many teachings, wise 
or unwise, put by many generations in the mouth of the 
first. For it is by such modes alone that men have been 
able to create the economic bases without which no religion 
can live. Apollonius, credited with many miracles and 
wondrous wisdom, like Pythagoras long before him, could 
become a God only by way of a passing figure of speech, 
precisely because he had really lived and taught. 

Given the culture-stage in which many crave the Teaching 
God, while the multitude s^U crave the Sacrificed God, a 
cult which shall combine t» i l^e in one Deity, still retaining 
the cosmic Creator God and adding the attractive appeal of 
the Mother Goddess, has obviously a maximum chance of 
survival. And such a religion, we have seen reason to 
conclude, cannot be founded on concrete personages : it 
must be developed from personalised abstractions. Such a 
combination is presented in the Christian cultus. But all 
such success is finally in terms of political and economic 
adaptations; and the final explanation of non-survivals, 
accordingly, is to be found in the 'lack or frustration of 
such' adaptations. It remains to note, then, how systems 
historically developed from abstractions like the Christian 
have disappeared in the struggle for existence. 



PART III. 
MITHRAISM 

§ 1. — Inti'oditcto)!/. 

In the current edition of the Encyclopcedia Britannica^ 
supervised by so eminent a scholar and hierologist as the 
late Professor Robertson Smith, who wrote in it some 
hundreds of pages on certain books of the Hebrew Bible, 
there is devoted to the subject of the ancient Persian deity 
Mithra or Mithras, and his cultus, one column. If we are 
to master the sociological side of the problem of Christian 
odgins we must bring to it a better-developed sense of 
proportion, and a much mor^ awakened historical sense, 
than are concerned in this all >? .at of study and space. 

A little inquiry serves to discover that this ancient cult, 
of which so little is known in our own time, was during 
some centuries of the Roman empire the most widespread 
of the religious systems which that empire embraced ; that 
is to say, Mithraism was in point of range the most nearly 
universal religion of the western world in the early cen-'' 
luries of the Christian era. As to this, students are 
agreed.^ To the early Fathers, we shall see, Mithraism 

^ Cp. Tiele, Outlines of the History of the Ancient Ileligionn^ Eng. tr. p. 
170; Gaston Boissier, La ReWjion Romaine iVAiifjmte aux Antouiii*^ i, 395, 
ii, 417; H. Seel, DieMithrafjeheimnixic^ Aarau, 1823, p. 214; Sainte-Croix, 
lieclierches sur lea Mysttrea du Pananihvic, 2e. ^dit. ii, 123; Smith and 
Cheetham's Diet, of Chrixt. Antiq.^ art. Paganism; Beugnot, ///^^ de la 
Vent ruction du Paganisvie, 1835, 1, 150-8, 336, ii, 225 ; Windischmann, 
Mithra, ein Beitray zur Mythenyeschichte des Orients, in Ahhandluuyen filr 
die Kundedes MoryenlandvjBd. i, p. 62; E. Meyer, Geschichte des Alterthums, 
1884, i, 541 ; Ozanam, History of Civilisation in the Fifth Century, Eng. 
tr. i, 77 ; Creuzer, Das Mithreum von Ncueuheini bei Heidelhery, 1838, pp. 
10, 19 ; Lajnrd, liecherches sur le culte ])uhlic et le« Mysteres de Mithra, 
1867, p. 672 ; IXoscher, Ausfiihrliches Lexikon der Griechisehen und romischen 
Mytlwlogie, col. 3067, 11. 20-30; Prof. Cumont, Textes et monuments figures 
relatifs aux viy stores de Mithra, 1894-0, paBsim (partly translated in Open 
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was a most serious thorn in the flesh ; and the monumental 
remains of the Boman period, in almost all parts of the 
empire, show its extraordinary extension. In our own 
country, held by the Romans for three hundred years at a 
time when Christianity is supposed to have penetrated the 
whole imperial world, there have been found no signs what- 
ever of any Roman profession of the Christian faith ; while 
there are a number of monuments in honour of Mithra.^ 
There has been found, for instance, a Mithraic cave at 
Housesteads, in Northumberland, containing sculptures of 
Mithra- worship, and an inscription : " To the God, best and 
greatest, invincible Mithra, Lord of Ages ";^ and another at 
Kichester, with an inscription : "To the God the Sun, the 
invincible Mithra, the Lord of Ages." Other monuments 
have been found at Chester, on the line of the Roman wall, 
at Cambeck-fort in Cumberland, at Oxford, and at York.® 
And " Mithraic bas-reliefs, cut upon the smoothed faces of 
rocks, or upon tablets of stone, still abound throughout the 
former western provinces of the Roman Empire; many 
exist in Germany; still more in France."* According to 
Mr. King, again, " the famous * Arthur's Oon ' (destroyed 
in the eighteenth century) upon the Carron, a hemispherical 
vaulted building of immense blocks of stone, was unmis- 
takeably a Specus Mithrceum, the same in design as 
Chosroes' magnificent fire- temple at Gazaca." But in 

Court, May, June, and July, 1902, where see pp. 303, 305, 306, 310, 340, 347, 
etc.) ; Quinet, G^nie des Religiom, 1. iv, sec. 1 ; Kenan, ^farc Aurele, ^d. 
1882, pp. 576-581 ; Jean R(5ville, La religion a Rmne sous Us S^vlres, 1886, 
pp. 78, 84-5, 102 ; Hertzberg, Geschichte Griechenlaiids ttnter der Herrschaft 
der Rdmer, 1866, 3te Th. pp. 120-1 ; Gardner, Exploratio Evaiigelica, 1899, 
p. 333 ; Hausrath, Hist, of tlve N, T, Times : Time of the Apostles, Eng. tr. 
1895, i, 96-7. 

1 Wright, The Celt, The Roman, and the Saxon, 4th ed. pp. 327, 353. 

^ There are a shrine and two altars. The second altar has on its frieze the 
simple word Deo, the whole inscription running : " To the Sun-God, Mithra, 
unconquered, eternal." The first was erected in the year 252. See the 
Newcastle Society of Antiquarians^ Guide to the Black Gate, etc., pp. 11-12. 

3 Wright, as cited, p. 327; Wellbeloved, Eburacum, 1842, pp. 75, 84; 
Stukeley, PaUeographica Britannica, No. 3, London, 1752. 6^ also the 
inscriptions to Sol and Mithra in Hiibner, Inscr, Brit. Lat, 

* C. W. King, The Gnostics and their Remains, 2nd ed. p. 136. Cp. Prof. 
Cumont, Textes et Monuments, passim. Prof. Cumont ascribes the largest 
share of Mithraic monuments to Germany, noting that they are rare in 
central and western France. 
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other lands the remains of Mithraic shrines are far 
more numerous : they abound in the Alps, in Southern 
France, in Eastern Italy, in Dalmatia, in Dacia, in many 
Mediterranean ports; and though their distribution is 
unequal they signify that the cult went wherever went the 
legions and the Syrian traders who followed them. 

And yet, with all this testimony to the vogue of Mithraism 
in the early Christian centuries, there ensues for a whole 
era an absolute blank in the knowledge of the matter in 
Christendom — a thousand years in which the ancient cultus 
seems a forgotten name in Europe. One modern investi- 
gator, M. Lajard,^ thinks that since the time of the Fathers 
the first in European literature to mention Mithra was 
Pietro Eiccio (Petrus Crinitus),* born about 1465, a disciple 
of Politian; and no other mention occurs till about the 
middle of the sixteenth century.^ And such was the 
ignorance of most scholars, that of three now well-known 
Mithraic monuments discovered about that period, not one 
is attributed to Mithra either by the great antiquarian of 
the time, Rossi, or by his pupil, Flaminius Vacca. Every 
one knows the sculptured group of Mithra slaying the bull, 
80 often engraved, of which we have a good example in the 
British Museum. Bossi declared one of these monuments 
to represent Jupiter, as the bull, carrying ojBf Europa ; and 
Vacca t^lls how a lion-headed image, now known to repre- 
sent Kronos-Zervan or the Time-Spirit in the mysteries of 
Mithra, but then held to represent the devil, was (probably) 
burned in a limekiln.* A century later, Leibnitz demon- 
strated that Ormazd and Ahriman, the Good and Evil 
Powers of the Persian system to which Mithra belonged, 
were simply deified heroes ; and later still the historian 
Mosheim, a man not devoid of judgment, elaborately proved 
that Mithra had simply been at one time, like Nimrod, a 
famous hunter,^ before the Lord or otherwise. Other 

1 Introduction a V itude du culte de Mithra, 1846, pp. 2-3. 

^ De Honesta DiscipUna, v. 14, cited by Lajard. 

* By Smet and Pighi. 

^ Cp. Cumont, Textes et Monumentij ii., 196 ; King, pp. 129-130. 

^ Mosheim's notes on Cudworth, Intellectual System, Harrison's ed. i. 475- 
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eighteenth-century scholars discussed the problem more 
intelligently;^ but even in our own day, when all the extant 
notices and monuments of Mithra have been carefully 
collected and studied, vigilant scholars^ confess that we 
know very little as to the Mithraic religion. It is somewhat 
remarkable that this should be so ; and though in the terms 
of the case we cannot look to find much direct knowledge, 
we may hope at least to find out why the once popular cultus 
has fallen into such obscurity. To that end we must see 
what really is known about it. 

§ 2. — Beginnings oj Cult. 

To trace completely the history of the cultus, however, 
we should have to make an examination not merely of 
Mithraism proper, but of at least three older systems. No 
historical principle is better established than this, that all 
historic religions run into and derive from some other 
religions, the creeds of all mankind being simply phases of 
a continuous evolution. So, when we say that Mithraism 
derives from Persia, we are already implying that it affiliates 
more distantly to the religions of India and Assyria. Here 
it must suffice, therefore, to give only the briefest sketch of 
origins. 

We trace the cult specifically in the earliest Aryan 
documents — in the Vedas, in which the deity Mitra or 
Mithra is one of the prominent figures.^ Seeing that there 
already he duplicates with other deities, it may be that, ta 
begin with, the name was only a special epithet of the sun, 
the central force in myth as in our planetary system ; and 
that it lay with the priests and their royal patrons ta 

* See a list in Fabricius, B'ibliographia Antiqiiarm^ ed. 3a, 1760, p. 332; 
and cp. M. J. C. Wolf, Manicluelsmus ante ManicJueos^ 1707, pp. 62-7. 

*-* Havet, Le CJuistianisme et ses Orifjines^ iii. 402; Camont, Textes et 
MoniunentSt as cited, i. 5-7 ; J. Roville, La Religion a Rome soiu les S€vhres^ 
p. 88. 

' '* Mitra is greater than the earth and the sky : he supports even aU the 
Gods" ( Rig Veda^ iii. 59, 7-8; cited by Max Miiller, Hibbert Lectures on 
Religion in India, 2nd ed. p. 275). Two of his doubles, Pushan and Savitri, 
a-e all-seeing, and leaders of souls to the abode of the blest (Id.). Mitra i& 
further the eldest of the eight sons of Aditi (Muir, Sanskrit Texts ^ iv. 14.). 
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determine which Name should be the most popular God, 
since the whole evolution was. one of words. In any case, 
it is in Aryan Persia that the name of Mithra makes its 
fortune : in India it passes into the background of the 
verbal host. 

In the Eig-Veda it is frequently associated with Varuna^ 
and Agni ; and in the Atharva-Veda Mitra is so defined as 
to make his solar character certain. Of a deity who stands 
in general for the principle of light, it is there said that 
" In the evening he becomes Varuna Agni ; in the morning 
he becomes Mitra going forth,"^an expression which plainly 
points to the Sun-God. That Mithra was not developed 
into a pre-eminent Vedic deity is to be proximately explained 
by the fact that Agni, who as fire-God and light-God had 
similar attributes, was better suited to the purposes of the 
highly-specialised priesthood which built up the Vedas. 
The God of the sacrificial fire was eminently adapted to 
sacerdotal ends; and it is in that aspect that Agni is 
oftenest presented. It may have been, indeed, that the 
Aryan invaders of India had thus early assimilated in the 
case of Agni a popular pre- Aryan (though not Hindu) 
worship,^ as they did later with the Hindu cult of Krishna ; 
while in Persia the Aryan Gods may have had a simpler 
course of development. However that may be, though we 
find the sacramental Vedic beverage the Soma preserved 
in the Persian cult as the Haoma, that principle does not 
predominate ; and Mithra, in the character of Sun-God 
and War-God, grew in popular importance. Of Agni, as a 
special personification of the sacred fire, there is in the 
Persian system no other trace. 

The Iranian documents which present to us what remains 
of the ancient lore of Mithraism are for the most part 
contained in the collection called the Zendavesta, a some- 
what unfortunate title, since Zend signifies, not, as was 

1 Id. p. 219. 

2 Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, 1894, pp. 190-1, citing Atharva-Veda, 
zili, 3, 13 ; Max Miiller, Hibbert Lectures, 2nd ed. p. 297. 

' Cp. Tiele, Outlines, pp. 109-110 ; Fischer, Heidenthum und Offenbarung, 
1878, p. 59. 
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formerly supposed, a language, but ''a commentary or 
explanation "; and Avesta (from old Persian dbaatd, " the 
law ") is the proper name of the original texts, of which 
the language somewhat resembles the modem Afghan. 
The collection is divided into two parts, of which the first 
is the Avesta properly so-called, containing (1) the Vendidad, 
a compilation of religious laws and mythical tales ; (2) the 
Yisperad, a set of litanies for the sacrifice ; and (3) the 
Yasna, consisting of other litanies and five hymns or Gathas 
written in what appears to be an older dialect than the 
rest. The second part is called the Khorda (Small) Avesta^ 
and contains short prayers for general use, namely, five 
Gdh, thirty formularies of the Sirozah, three Afrigdriy and 
six Nydyis. It is usual to include in the Khorda, though 
they do not strictly belong to it, the Yashts, hymns of 
praise to the several Izads or lesser deities (who, however^ 
here include Mithra) and some fragments. 

As to the age of the different; portions there is consider- 
able dispute. In the opinion of the late M. James 
Darmesteter, one of the highest authorities, certain quasi- 
scientific sections (Nasks) of the Avesta were written as late 
as the middle of the third century of our era, in imitation 
of Greek and Sanskrit scientific treatises;^ and the same 
scholar places the important H6m Yasht late in the second 
century. Much of the Vendidad, however, is reckoned pre- 
Alexandrian, and while M. Darmesteter held the Gathas to 
be post-Alexandrian, and very late in spirit albeit the oldest 
texts in the Avesta, other students count them among the 
earliest items of all.^ Broadly speaking, the religion of the 

1 Introduction to the ZendaveHa, 2nd ed. p. xlvi. 

> This is the view of Mr. L. H. Mills, as it was that of Hang. The latter, 
however (Ettmyn on the Par sis ^ 3rd ed. pp. 257-260, 287), leaves his position 
somewhat obscure, arguing as he does on the one hand that the G&thas are 
the oldest parts of the Zendavesta, and on the other that they ignore Mithra 
and other Zendavestan Gods, the sacrifice of the Homa, etc., because 
Zoroaster did not believe in them. M. Darmesteter (In trod, to the Zendavesta, 
vol. iv. of " Sacred Books of the East " series, 2nd ed. p. Ixv) supposes £he 
G&thas to have been written (in a dead language) between 100 b.c. and 100 
C.E., and the Vendid&d still later, pronouncing the latter a return to an older 
form of doctrine, however. Neither view seems satisfactory. M. Darmesteter 
argues (pp. xlviii-ix), for instance, (a) that one passage in the Hdm Yasht 
can best be understood as referring to Alexander the Great, (&) that the Yasht 
is a *' coherent whole," and (c) that it is therefore as a whole post- Alexandrian. 
He thus makes no allowance at this point for redactions or interpolations. 
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Avesta, commonly called the Mazdean, from the God-name 
Ahura Mazda, is a highly composite one ; but " there are 
few instances of foreign elements and concepts so freely 
borrowed by a religion and so harmoniously blended in the 
original mould."^ 

§ 8. — Zoroastrianism. 

It is thus difficult to formulate precisely the evolution of 
Mithraism. If the Gathas are really the oldest parts of 
the Avesta, the cult of Mithra, though older than the 
Gathas, was for a time or in one region of Iran rejected or 
eclipsed, since in those rituals it does not appear. Zoroas- 
trianism and Mithraism were certainly not originally one, 
neither did one grow out of the other.^ And here arises 
the question whether Zarathustra (Zoroaster), so closely 
associated with the Mithra-cult in the later portions of the 
Avesta, was a mythical figure or a real reformer who put 
a more spiritual or philosophic teaching in place of the 
simpler naturalism of the Vedic period. Mr. L. H. Mills, 
the learned translator and commentator of the Gathas, 
affirms in his introduction the historic reality^ and religious 
originality of Zarathustra, mainly on the ground that 
whereas in the later Avesta he is lost in myth, in the 
Gathas he figures quite simply as a real person.^ 

From the conclusion thus drawn, some af us must 
respectfully but firmly dissent. The Gathas, critically 
considered, do not warrant it ; on the contrary, the ostensibly 
earliest so clearly present Zarathustra as either an ideal or 
an official figure that Mr. Mills is driven to try to explain 
them by the question, " Can there have been a school, or 
family, of Zarathustrians, religious poets, similar to the 
Vedic seers ?*'^ Equally vital is his suggestion that "the 

1 Id. p. Ixix. 

* Cp. Justi, Genchichte des alien PersienSj 1878 (Oncken's series), pp. 68-70 ; 
Gumont, Textes et Monuments, i, 4, 11. 

' So also Justi, OS cited, p. 67, and Haug, as above cited. 

* Vol. iii. of the Zendavesta trans., " Sacred Books of the East," vol. xxxi, 
introd. pp. xxii-xxv. 

' Id, p. 21, note on Yasna, xxviii. 
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special eminence of the Governor of Ragha as needing ncr- 
* Zarathiustra ' over him, that is, no imperial chief (Yasna 
xix. 19) may be attributed to the successors of Zarathustra."^ 
The fact is that the Gathas imply rather an established 
sacerdotal or quasi-regal functionary than a single notable 
man when they speak of Zarathustra Spitama.^ 

Still more unconvincing is the claim made for Zoroastriau 
doctrine as something primarily abnormal. Mr. Mills first 
claims that ''nowhere at their period had there been a 
human voice, so far as we have any evidence, which uttered 
thoughts like these ''; but immediately afterwards, doubtless 
realising the impossibility of founding a cult all of a sudden 
with entirely new ideas, he admits that Zarathustra " was 
probably only the last visible link in a far extended chain. 
His system, like those of his predecessors and successors, 
was a growth. His main conceptions had been surmised, 
although not spoken before.''^ The last clause returns to 
the arbitrary. There is positively no ground for seeing in 
the Gathas new ideas by a new man : they have all tht air 
of a gradually evolved ritual. 

The abnormal depth which Mr. Mills ascribes to them, 
finally, appears to be illusory. He affirms* that " the 
mental heaven and hell with which we are now familiar 
as the only future states recognised by intelligent people, 
and thoughts which, in spite of their familiarity, can never 
lose their importance, are not only used and expressed in 
the Gathas, but expressed there, so far as we are aware, 
for the first time.'' But this claim proceeds on such expres- 
sions as, ** for the wicked the worst life ; for the holy the 
best mental state '*;^ and to read in such expressions a 
negation of places of happiness and of torment is to 
misread alike the psychology and the language of primitive 
life. The modern who negates a physical heaven and hell, 
but still affirms a f uture-state-of-mind, either evades entirely 

^ Introd. p. xxviii. Compare the laboured arguments on p. 168, with 
regard to Yasna xlix, and on p. 141, under xlvi, 13. 

'- Cp. the Bunahishy xxiv, 1 ; xxix, 2 (S.B.E. v) ; and the Mihir Yasht 
(Zeudavesta, 11, S.B.E. xxiii), xxix, 115. 

^ Introd. cit. pp. xjill-xxlv. * Id» p. xx. ^ Yasna, xxx, 4, p. 30. 
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the fatal problem as to the details of that state or verbally 
affirms its non-locality. There is no reason whatever to 
suppose that in ancient Asia men either demurred to the 
doctrine of places of happiness^ and torment, or sought 
thus intelligibly to modify them. " Worst life " and " best 
state of mind " could perfectly well connote for early 
thinkers bodily states and local habitations. 

We must refuse, then, to let the sympathetic illusions 
even of scholars force upon us an otherwise unsupported 
belief in the occurrence of a remarkable personality which 
of its own sheer moral power wrought a sudden and signal 
innovation in that most conservative of processes, ancient 
sacerdotal religion. The religious dualism ascribed to 
2arathustra is in all likelihood a natural adaptation by 
priests of a polytheistic process of thought f and it seems 
far more likely that Zarathustra is an ancient title for a 
iind of priest-king^ — since both functions appear to go with 
the name in the early Gathas — than that there was a man 
so named who invented monotheistic dualism,^ even as 
Abraham is fabled to have discovered monotheism, and 
somehow succeeded in imposing his doctrine as a system of 
ritual and worship on his contemporaries. As Mr. Mills 
and Haug admit, there is not a single biographical detail on 
Zarathustra to be found. 

§ 4. — Evolution ofMithra. 

Putting aside as otherwise insoluble the problem of 
** Zoroastrianism," and recognising that that system and 

^ The heavenly Mount, whither all redeemed bouIb go, is spoken of in the 
ITasna, xxviii, 6— one of the early G&thas. 

2 In Yasna xlvi, 12, Mr. Mills (p. 141) finds proof that the Zarathustrians 
had early been joined by a Turanian clan. This would introduce Turanian 
influences. 

' As to the normal approximations of the offices of priest and king in 
antiquity, compare Jewish history and Greek and Koman sacrificial usages 
with the historic developments in Egypt (Maspero, Ilist, ancienne des peuples 
•de I *orieiitt 4e edit. p. 288), and Phceuicia (Tiele, Hift. conq). des ancieiines 
religiowft Fr. tr. 1882, p. 324). See also Frazer, Goldm Boutjh, 2nd ed. i, 7 sq. 

* Haug (Essays oii the Par sis ^ 3rd ed. pp. 300-5) credits him with holding 
sX once by Monotheism and Dualism— one God containing two " principles." 
This conception might as well be credited to the Vedas. See next section ; 
and cp.Cox, Mythology of tfie Aryan ^ationsy p. 562, and Brdal and Maury as 
there cited. 
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the special cult of Mithra were originally separate but 
probably fused by some conquest,^ we proceed to note that 
the Mithra-cult, both in this connection and later, under- 
went an evolution in which the God's status slowly fluc- 
tuated, or was readjusted, like that of so many other ancient 
deities. For a time (and this suggests the Zoroastrian 
influence) he was graded as the subordinate of Ahura-Mazda 
(Ormazd). 

"In the Indo-Iranian religion*' [M. Darmesteter 
writes*] ** the A sura of Heaven was often invoked in 
company with Mithra, the God of the heavenly light ; 
and he let him share with himself the universal 
sovereignty. In the Veda they are invoked as a pair 
(Mitra-Varuna) which enjoys the same powers and 
rights as Varuna alone, as there is nothing more in 
Mitra-Varuna than in Varuna alone, Mitra being the 
light of heaven, that is, the light of Varuna. But 
Ahura-Mazda [Ormazd] could no longer bear an 
equal, and Mithra [in the Avesta] became one of his. 
creatures : * This Mithra, the lord of wide pastures^ 
I have created as worthy of sacrifice, as worthy of 
glorification, as I, Ahura-Mazda, am myself.'^ But 
old formulae, no longer understood, in which Mithra 
and Ahura, or rather Mithra-Ahura, are invoked in 
an indivisible unity, dimly remind one that the Creator 
was formerly a brother to his creature." 

" He preserved, however, a high situation, both in 
the concrete and in the abstract mythology. As the 
God of the heavenly light, the lord of vast luminous 
space, of the wide pastures above, he became later the 
God of the Sun, Deo invicto Soli Mithra (in Persian 
Mihr is the Sun). As light and truth were one and 
the same thing, viewed with the eyes of the body and 
of the mind, he becomes the God of truth and faith. 
He punishes the Mithra-Drug, * him who lies to Mithra' 
(or * who lies to the contract,' since Mithra as a neuter 
noun means friendship, agreement, contract'*); he is & 

^ Cp. Prof. Cumont, Textex et Monuments, i, 11 ; Hang, as cited, pp. 290-2. 

* The Zendavesta, i, Introd, pp. Ix-lxi. 

8 Mihir Yojthty i, in vol. ii. of M. Darmesteter's translation of the Zend- 
avesta (vol. 23 of " Sacred Books'* series). Cp. the Kh6rshed Ny&yis in 
same vol, p. 351. 

* Cp. West, note to trans, of the Dinkard, S.B.E., vol. 37, B. viii, c. 44, 8. 
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judge in hell, in company with Eashnu, *the true one,* 
the God of truth, a mere offshoot of Mithra in hia 
moral character."^ 

The ritual of the Avesta is clear on the subject. ** We 
sacrifice unto Mithra and Ahura, the two great, imperish* 
able, holy Gods ; and unto the stars, and the moon, and the 
sun, with the trees that yield up baresma " [burned on the 
altar] . "We sacrifice unto Mithra, the lord of all countries, 
whom Ahura-Mazda made the most glorious of all the 
Gods in the world unseen." " So may Mithra and Ahura, 
the two great Gods, come to us for help. We sacrifice 
unto the bright, undying, shining, swift-horsed sun.'*^ 
And in the teaching associated with Zoroaster we find 
Mithra extolled by Ahura-Mazda as a beneficent and com- 
forting Spirit. " Happy that man, I think," — said Ahura- 
Mazda — " 6 Spitama Zarathustra ! for whom a holy priest 

who is the Word Incarnate, offers up a sacrifice unto 

Mithra Straight to that man, I think, will Mithra 

come, to visit his dwelling. When Mithra's boons will 
come to him, as he follows God's teaching, and thinka 
according to God's teaching."^ This, though still ancient, 
was doubtless a relatively late and high form of the cultus. 
in Persia, since in the Avesta we find Mithra repeatedly 
invoked as a warlike and formidable deity, a God of battles,, 
swift to assail and slay the enemies of truth and justice — 
which would normally mean, the enemies of his worshippers. 
But the evolution of a moral cult on such a basis was in 
the due course of religious adaptation, since in the Maha- 
bharata Agni combines the same set of characteristics,, 
being at once friendly to warriors and typified by a dove, 
while as the Mouth of the Gods he fulfils the highest moral 
functions.* 

^ On the bearing of early Mithraism on conduct see in particular the Mihir 
Yasht, xxiz, pronounced by M. Darmesteter *'one of the most important in 
the Avesta, as a short account of the social constitution and morals of 
Zoroastrian Iran " (ii, 149, n), 

a Id, ii, 168, 361. 

3 Darmesteter's ZendavetHi^ ii, 155 : Mihir Yatht, xxxii, 137-8. 

* A. Holtzmann, Agni nach den Vorstellungen des Mahahharata^ 1878,. 
pp. 7, 28, 30, 35. See also above, p. 216. As to the slow rise of Brahmanic 
ethic from the primary idea of quid pro quo in the relations of Gods and 
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Thus, then, we have the cultus of Mithra as the Sun- 
God, the deity of light and truth, created by, and yet 
co-equal with, the Supreme Deity, and fighting on the side 
of the good against the evil power Angra-Mainyu (Ahriman) 
— this at a period long before the Christian era. So much 
is certain, whatever we may decide as to the actual period 
of the writing of the Avesta, as it has come down to us. 
Of the literature of Mazdeism, of course, a great deal has 
perished ; this appearing, says M. Darmesteter, not only 
from internal evidence, but from history. 

" The Arab conquest proved fatal to the religious 
literature of the Sassanian ages, a great part of which 
was either destroyed by the fanaticism of the con- 
querors and the new converts, or lost during the long 

exodus of the Parsis The cause that preserved the 

Avesta is obvious : taken as a whole, it does not profess 
to be a religious encyclopaedia, but only a liturgical 
collection ; and it bears more likeness to a prayer-book 
than to the Bible.''^ 

We can therefore only infer the nature of the rest of the 
system. But we do know that, as time went on, the cultus 
of Mithra became more and more considerable. It is 
hardly accurate to say, as does Canon Bawlinson, that 
"** Mithra was originally not held in very high esteem"; 
but it is the historic fact that 

** he ultimately came to occupy a place only a little 
inferior to that assigned, from the first, to the Ahura- 
Mazda. Darius, the son of Hystaspes, placed the 
emblems of Ahura-Mazda and of Mithra in equally 
conspicuous positions on the sculptured tablet above 
his tomb [b.c. 485]; and his example was followed 
by all the later monarchs of his race whose sepulchres 
are still in existence. Artaxerxes Mnemon [rf. b.c. 358] 
placed an image of Mithra in the temple attached to 
the royal palace of Suza. He also in his inscriptions 

men, cp. M. Baudry*s essay J)e V interpretation mythologique in the Revue 
Germanique, F^v. i, 1868, p. 36 ; and Tiele, Outlines of the Hist, of Relitjion, 
Eng. tr. p. 113. Of course the dove may have been, as in other ancient 
cults, a symbol of sex instinct. On that view, Agni combined the characters 
of Mars and Venus. 

Ibid, i, Introd, pp. xxxi, xxxii (xxxiii in second ed.). 
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unites Mithra with Ahura-Mazda, and prays for their 
conjoint protection. Artaxerxes Ochus [d, b.c. 337] 
does the same a little later ; and the practice is also 
observed in portions of the Zendavesta composed about 
this period."^ 

Artaxerxes Mnemon, too, swore by " the light of Mithras," 
as our William the Conqueror swore by " the splendour of 
God ";^ and in general the importance and range of the 
Mithraic worship at an early period may be clearly inferred 
from the mere vogue of the name Mithridates, " the justice 
of Mithra," which we find in use at least six hundred years 
before the Christian era.^ 

It is after the Persian conquest of Babylon (538 b.c.) that 
Mithraism begins to tak^ the shape it wears in the period of 
the Eoman empire. Though historical details are lacking, 
wo are broadly entitled to say that " the Mazdeism of the 
Persians, in uniting with the astrolatry of the Chaldeans, 
produced Mithraism."* It was presumably before this 
development that Mazdeism entered Armenia under the 
earlier Achamenidse,^ who conquered that region about 
G25 B.C. ; for whereas Ahuramazda, the Supreme God, was 
in some measure superseded by Mithra in the later Mithraic 
cult,® in virtue of the same psychological tendency that later 
gave to the Christian Jesus a nominal equality with and a 

1 The Jleligiojis of the Ancient WorUl^ p. 105, citing the same author*s 
Ancient Monarchiea^ iv, 334 ; Flandin, Voyufie en Perse^ pis. 164 his^ 166, 
173-6 ; LoftuB, Chakltea and Suaiana, p. 572 ; and Sir H. Bawlinso.i's 
Cuneiform Imtcnptiomt, i, 342. See also Plutarch, Alexander, 30; Quintus 
Curtius, Vc f/estix Alex, iv, 48, 12; Xenophon, (Kcoiwm, iv, 24; EJ. Meyer, 
(ieftchichte den Alterthumn, i, 606, 642 ; and Windischmann, Mithra^ ein 
lieitrap zurMythcngeu-hichtc des Orientg, in Ahhandlungenfiir die Knnde des 
Morpenlanditf Bd. i, p. 56. 

' King, The Gnostics and their Remains, p. 116 ; ^lian, Var. Hist, i, 33; 
Xenophon, Cryop. vii, 5, § 53 ; Plutarch, Artaxerxes, 4. 

- See Cumont, Textes et Monuments, ii, 76-82, for a list of all the names 
combining that of Mithra, from the earliest times down to the Christian 
em. They include Mitraphernes, Mitrobates, Mithropaustes, Homamithres, 
Ithamitres, Siromitres, Mitrogathes, Aspamitres, Mitraios, Mitrostes, llheo- 
mithres, Mithrobouzunes, Mithrines, Sisymithres, Mithracenes, etj., and 
the name MithrCs is very common. 

* Id. i, 8, 231. Justi (Oeschichte des olten Persiens, 1879, p. 93) sees 
Egyptian as well as Chaldean elements in the cult. 

- Cumont, pp. 10-11, 17, 231. Justi sajs no: "not under Darius or the 
Achamenidae, but first under the Parthiacs, who hero set up an Arsacido 
dynasty " (p. 95). 

«J Meyer, Gcsch. des AlterthunUf i, 542. 
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practical precedence over Yahweh, we find the older Mazdean 
deity adored as the thundering God in Eastern Iberia as late 
as the fourth century,^ But Mithraism in turn was prepared 
in Armenia for its cosmopolitan career in the western world ; 
since it was from Armenian Mazdeism that it borrowed its 
enigmatic ** supreme God/' Kronos-Zervan, the Time Spirit, 
4i Babylonian concd^tion, represented in the mysteries by 
the lion-headed or demon-headed and serpent-encircled 
figure which bears the two keys.* And this deity in turn 
tells of Babylonian influence, since the conception of the 
two locked doors of exit and entrance in the firmament is 
of Babylonian origin.^ 

Of the deity thus shaped through many centuries, 1^ 
many forces, it seems warrantable to say that his cult was 
normally in an ethically advanced stage, relatively to con- 
temporary worships. In remote times doubtless, he was 
worshipped with human sacrifices, like most other Gods : 
the Persian practice of sacrificing on a " high place "* tells 
•of early connection with the Asiatic cult of pyramid-altar- 
temples, which spread to Polynesia, North America, Syria, 
s,nd Greece, always in connection with sacrifices of men 
and children. Of such sacrifice there is no trace in the 
historic period, however, and at no time do we find any 
trace in his legend of sexual complications. Unlike Agni, 
unlike Krishna and Apollo and Adonis and Herakles and 
Dionysos and Attis, he has no amours ; and his conjunc- 
tion with Anaitis, as we shall see, seems to have been 
rather a mystical blending of sexes than a conjugal union. 
At times he may have been licentiously worshipped,^ as 

^ Moses of Chorene, 1. ii, c. 83 (cited by loselian, Hist, of Georgian Ch.), 
Aburamazda seems to bave been widely worshipped in the Georgian district, 
and often in connection with another deity whose name is preserved by the 
old historians as Zaden, probably = Satan :=Ahriman. loselian, Hist, of t fie 
Georgian Church, Eng tr. pp. 20, 39, 67. Cp. Cumont, i, 16-20. 

3 Haug, Essays on the Parsis, 3rd ed. pp. 12-13 ; Cumont, i, 19, 74 aq.; ii, 
196, 212, 216, 216, 238. 

' Cumont i, 83, citing Jensen, Die Kosmogonie der Bahylonier^ 1890, p. 9. 
Op. Maspero, Hist. anc. des peiiples de V orient , 4e ^dit. p. 136. 

< Strabo, xv, 3, § 13. 

' Athenseus (x, 45), citing Ctesias and Duris, tells that among the Persians 
the king was permitted to get drunk and dance on one day in the year only, 
the festival of Mithras (either Christmas-day or one of the days of the New 
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Anaitis was;^ but in the Avesta and in the developed 
«ultus so far as we know it he is always shown as making 
for righteousness.^ 

Theologically, he exists both in abstract and in symbol. 
Originally, he is simply the animised sun : later, according 
to the universal law of religious evolution, he becomes a 
spirit apart from the sun but symbolised by it, the sun 
being worshipped in his name, and he being the God who 
sustains it : nay, an actual subordinate Sun- God takes his 
place, even in the Big Yeda.° But since in Persian, as 
we have seen, his name (Mihr) actually means the sun,* 
he can never be dissociated from it ; and as the same word 
^Iso means " the friend," the light being the friend of man,*^ 
and seems to connote love or amity ,^ a moral distinction 
inevitably attaches to him in a stage of thought in which 
words have an incalculable significance. He is not a mere 
benefactor to be flattered. As the sun in Nature can both 
succour and slay ; as Apollo, called by Pindar'' the most 
friendly to men of all the Gods, is also the Destroyer, so 
the Persians sang: "Thou, Mithra, art both bad and 
good to nations " — and to men.® And at length, the dualist 
theory holding its ground as a theological system, as it 
always will while men personify the energies of the universe, 
Mithra comes to occupy a singular position as between the 
two great powers of good and evil, Ormazd and Ahriman 

Year festival in spring) ; no one else being allowed to get drunk or dance on 
that day. 

^ Her worship being assimilated to that of Ishtar. Cumont, i, 231, n. 
Cp. Strabo, B. xi, end, 

> In a Boman inscription he is tanctus dominus, the holy Lord. Cumont, 
ii, 235. 

3 " Sometimes a poet says that Savatri is Mitra, or that he at least performs 
the same work as Mitra. This Mitra is most frequently invoked in conjunc- 
tion with Varuna. Both stand together on the same chariot/* Max MiiUer, 
Hibbert Lectures, 2nd ed. p. 269. 

* Cp. Darmesteter, Introd. to Zendavetttaj pp. liv, Ixi; Von Bohlen, Da$ 
alte Inditrif i, 258 ; Sainte-Croix, RechercJieSf ii, 122, n. 

< Mitra literally means "a friend"; it is the light as friendly to man. 
Op. Darmesteter, Ormazd et Ahrimanf §§ 59-61 ; Max Miiller, Hibbert 
Lectures, 2nd ed. p. 268, note, 

^ Wait, Jewish^ Oriental^ and CUuHcal Antiquities^ 1823, p. 194, citing the 
Jierhan-i Katted, The name seems to have been the Persian equivalent of 
Jiros. Hyde, Be Vet, Pertar, Relig. 1700, c. iv. p. 107. 

7 Cp. Donaldson, Theatre of the Greeks, 7th edi. p. 23. 

8 Mihir Yasht, viii, 29. 
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(the Ahura-Mazda and Angra-Mainyu of Mazdeism), being- 
actually named the Mediator/ and figuring to the devout 
eye as a humane and beneficent God, nearer to man^ than 
the Great Spirit of Good, a Saviour, a Eedeemer, eternally- 
young, son of the Most High,^ and preserver of mankind 
from the Evil One. In brief, he is a pagan Christ. 
A Much has been written as to whether Mithra was wor- 
^' shipped as the sun, or as the creator and sustainer of the 
sun. There can be no reasonable doubt that the two ideas- 
existed, and were often blended.* We may depend upon it, 
that for the weak and ignorant minds, which could conceive 
a personal God only under the form of a man or animal, 
or both combined, the perpetual pageant of the sun was a 
help and not a hindrance to elevation of thought. We caa 
understand, too, how even to the thinkers, who sought to 
distinguish between matter and essence, and reckoned the 
sun only a part of the material universe, the great orb 
should yet be the very symbol of life and splendour 
and immortality, as well as the chosen seat of the deity 
who ruled mankind ; and that it should be the viewlesa 
spirit of the sun who, in their thought, proclaimed to man 
the oracle of the Soul of the Universe : ** / am the Alpha 

^ Plutarch, laU and Onrisj c. 46 ; Julian, In regevi solem, cc. 9, 10, 21. 
Lesser spirits, of course, were also held to exercise mediatorial functions, like 
the Christian Saints. "The Furuhers of the ancient Persians were inter- 
mediate agents between Gbd and man, who presented earthly petitions to 
the throne of Ormuzd, being connected with the human soul and attendants 
on it." Wait, Jcwiah^ Oriental^ and CUissical Antiquities^ 1823, p. 83, citing 
the lierhan-l Katted. Cp. Spiegel, Ave^ta, Einleitung, p. 31. For the meta- 
physical development of the idea of the Sun-God as Mediator see Julian^ 
In regem »olein. 

'^ In the Persian mythology the first man and woman, Mashya and 
Mashyana, arise on Mithra's day in Mithra's (the seventh) month. (Spiegel, 
Erdnijfche Alterthnmskunde, i, 603, oil.) In the Persian myth the pair are 
at first not only sinless but alike sexless {Dundahish^ xv). 

^ " Like all the Ai-yan religions, that of the ancient Persians admitted that 
Ahura Mazda was a husband and father." Cumont, Textes et iHonumentx, i, 
137. M. Cumont need not have limited this characteristic to the Aryan 
systems : it is equally Semitic. But it is in the later stages of Mithr.u3m that 
the Sonship of the God is stressed. Id, ii, 4-6. 

•* Cp. Tiele, Egyptian Religion^ p. 44, as to Osiris. One of the many pro- 
posed corrections of Gibbon by his commentators which are themselves errors 
is Guizot's note on ch. viii (Bohn ed. i, 256) to the efifect that ** Mithra was 
not the sun." Gulzot founded on AnquetiJ, who, though a gi'eat pioneer^ 
had not fully mastered the records. 
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and the Omega, the first and the last, which is, and which 
was, and which is to come, the Almighty."^ 

§ 5. — The Process of Syncretism, 

In the great polytheistic era, however, the habit of 
personifying all the forces of nature led first to a universal 
recognition of the actual existence of the deities of foreign 
peoples, and later on to the idea that all the deities of the 
nations are but names of phases of one central and omni- 
potent power. Even among the philosophers and theologians, 
of course, this conception never really destroyed the habit 
of thinking of the alleged phases or manifestations of the 
deity as being really minor deities;^ and much more a 
matter of course was it that among the multitude the deity 
or deities should always be conceived in a quite concrete 
form. But the synthesizing tendency early resulted in this, 
that different cults were combined ; different God-names 
identified as pointing to the same God ; and different Gods 
combined into unities of two, three, four, or more members. 
Egypt is the great theological factory for such combinations; 
but the law necessarily operated elsewhere. The conception 
of a Divine Trinity is of unknown antiquity : it flourished 
in Mesopotamia, in Hindostan, in the Platonic philosophy, in 
Egypt, long before Christianity.^ But the combining pro- 
cess, among other variations, had to take account of the 
worship of Goddesses as well as of Gods; and in regions 
where Goddess- worship was deeply rooted it was inevitable 
that there should occur combinations of sex. This actually 

' Revelation, i, 8 ; xxi, 6 ; xxii, 13. A veiy ancient Pagan formula. See 
Pausanias, x, 12, as to the chant ** Zeus was, Zeus is, Zeus shall be "; and 
the phrase " God the beginning and the end,** in Plato, Jauvh, iv, 7. Cp., 
in the Egyptian *' Book of the Dead " (ch. Ixiv ; Bilge's trans, pp. 112, 116)» 
the formula, " I am Yesterday, To-day, and To-morrow." 

'^ Compare the G&thas, pnsHm. Mr. Mills (introd. p. xxiv) makes too 
much of **the wonderful idea that God's attributes are his messengers." 
The messengers, as he admits, are conceived as Gods or angels. They 
simply bear the names of attributes, on the analog}^ of the titles of a king^s 
functionaries. Thus arose the idea of the Lofjos or Divine Word (Yasna, 
xxix, 7). 

' See, in the G&thas, Yasna xxx, 7, and Mr. Mills* comments, pp. 14-15» 
etc., for traces of an early Zoroastrian trinity. 

X 
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took place in the worship of Mithra. From Herodotus,* 
writing in the fifth century b.c, we learn that in some way 
the God Mithra was identified with a Goddess. The whole 
passage, though familiar to students, is worth quoting 
here : — 

** The Persians, accoi'ding to my own knowledge, 
observe the following customs. It is not their practice to 
erect statues, or temples, or altars, but they charge those 
with folly who do so ; because, as I conjecture, they do 
not think the Gods have human forms, as the Greeks do. 
They are accustomed to ascend the highest parts of 
the mountains, and offer sacrifice to Zeus, and they 
call the whole circle of the heavens by the name of 
Zeus. They sacrifice to the sun and moon, to the 
earth, fire, water, and the winds. To these alone they 
have sacrificed from the earliest times ; but they have 
since learnt from the Arabians and Assyrians to sacrifice 
to (Aphrodite) Urania, whom the Assyrians call Mylitta, 
the Arabians Alitta, and the Persians Mitra." 

This is one of the seemingly improbable statements 
in Herodotus which research has partly confirmed.^ He is 
accused, indeed, of blundering^ in combining Mithra with 
Mylitta, it being shown from monuments that the Goddess 
identified with Mithra was Anaitis or Tanat.* But that the 
Armenian Anaitis and Mylitta were regarded as the same 
deity seems clear ,^ and there are other clues. 

It has not been commonly observed that Strabo twice 
explicitly brackets Anaitis with a Persian God Omanus as 
being worshipped at a common altar. He saw the statue 

1 B. i, c. 131. 

^ Lenormant admits as to the alleged blunder : " Perhaps it was not after 

all an error, and the divine couple may have been sometimes designated 

as a double Mithra" (Chaldean Magic ^ p. 236). 

« Rawlinson*s Herodotus, i, 257, 416. Cp. Lenormant, Manual of Ane, 
IlUt.j Eng. trans, ii, 46; and Chaldean Magic^ as quoted. 

* Cumont, Textei et MonumenUy i, 5 ; ii, 87-88. On the names of this 
Goddess, see G. Diercks, Entwickelungggeschichte den Geistes der Menschheitt 
Berlin, 1881, i, 242. She is held to have been the Goddess of the Ozus. 
Meyer, Geschichte d^s Alterthums^ i, 542. Cp. Tiele, OuUinen, pp. 170-1, 
where she is derived from the Semites, who in turn took her from the 
Akkadians. See also Tiele's Egyptian Beligion^ Eng. tr. p. 135.; and Justi, 
Gesch, des alten Persiens^ pp. 93-5. 

* Creuzer-Guigniaut, Religions de V Antiquity, t. ii. ptie. i, pp. 76-82 (1829); 
Bahr, Symbolik des Mosaischen Cultu«, ii, 243. 
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of Omanus carried in procession.^ . There is reason to 
suppose that Omanus (or the Persian form of the word) 
was a name of Mithra, and that it is an adaptation of 
Vohumano (Bahman) ^ Good Mind, a divine name with a 
very fluctuating connotation. In one passage of the 
Zendavesta,^ Vohumano figures as the doorkeeper of 
heaven; but he was also first of the Ameshaspentas or 
Amshaspands, of whom Mithra too (making seven) was 
chief ; and he ranks further in the Avesta with Ahura Mazda 
as judge of the dead ; and again as the first born son of 
Ahura Mazda, as was Mithra later. Yet again, he is 
identified with the creative power ;^ and it seems impos- 
sible that the conception of the ** Good Mind " should 
have been prevented from coalescing either with that of 
Ahura Mazda, who was not usually represented by a statue, 
or with that of Mithra, who was ** the Word." In any case, 
the fact of the combination of Mithra in a double personality 
with that of a Goddess is made clear, not only by the state- 
ment of the Christian controversialist Julius Firmicus, in 
the fourth century, and later writers, that the Persians 
make Mithras both two-sexed and threefold or three-formed,* 
but by innumerable Mithraic monuments on which appear 
the symbols of two deities, male and female, the sun and 

» B. xi, c. 8, § 4 ; B. xv, c. 3, § 15. 

a VendUlml, Farg. 31 (102). 

» See Max Miiller, Psychological Iteliffioii, 1893, pp. 184, 186, 203 ; and 
the Avesta, YasiiUy xxx; and compare Darmesteter's Introd. 2nd. ed. p. Ivi, 
as to Vohumano being the Logon, M. Darmesteter thinks the idea came 
through the Greeks, but does not face the problem as to whence they derived 
it. In the Bundahish, Vohumano is the first thing created by God — exactly 
as is the Logos for Philo — and from him then proceeds ** the light of the 
world "(i, 23,25). Cp. the Pahlavi Yasna, xxxi, 8 (a). There is con- 
siderable obscurity as to the original character of Vohumano. Gp. Miiller, as 
cited, pp. 54, 56, 57 ; Haug, Exmy* on the Parnis, 3rd. ed. p. 350 ; and 
Spiegel, Avesta (1852), i, 247-8 (Fargard xix of Vendidnd), Tiele identities 
Vohumano with Sraosha, who in turn, however, was joined with Mithra. 
Outlines, pp. 171, 172, 176; Haug, pp. 307-8. Below, § 10. Winckler 
{Altorient. Farifchungen^ xvi (1901) p. 4) identifies the Omanus of Strabo 
with Haman ; but the existence of a deity so named is far from certain. 

* De Errore Profananun Religionuin, v. Compare Dionysius the pseudo- 
Areopagite, Epist. vii. ad PoJycarp., cited in Selden, De DUs Syris^ Prolog. 
.c. 3; and in Cudworth, Intellectual %«f^m, Harrison's ed. i, 482. In a 
passage in the Yasna there is mention of '* the two divine Mithras " 
^Lenormant, as quoted, citing Bumouf). But cp. Mills' rendering of Yasna, 
1, 11, which appears to be the passage in view. 
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the moon, or, it may be, male and female principles of the 
sun or of the earth. And this epicene or donble-sexed 
character is singularly preseiTed to us in that Mithraic 
monument of the Graeco-Boman period which we possess 
in our own British Museum, in which the divine slayer of 
the bull presents a face of perfect and sexless beauty, 
feminine in its delicate loveliness of feature, masculine in 
its association with the male form. 

In such a combination there is reason to see a direct 
influence of the old Akkado-Babylonian system on the 
later Mazdean. From the old Akkadians the Semites 
received the conception of a trinity, the " divine father 
and mother bj'^ the side of their son the Sun-God."* But 
their own ruling tendency was to give every God, up to the 
highest, a " colourless double or wife *';^ and in the final 
blending of these in a double-sexed deity we have the con- 
summation of the idea. It was not special to Asia ; for the 
Egyptians gave a double sex alike to moon, earth, air, fire, 
and water, making the eartli male as rock, female as arable 
soil ; fire masculine as heat, female as light, and so on f 
and the Greeks and Romans accepted the notion ;* but it 
was probably from Chaldaea that it reached the Mithraists. 
Bel had been represented as both father and mother of 
Enlil, and Belti as both father and mother of Ninlil ; and 
there are yet other instances of the Babylonian vogue of 
the idea of a God combining the two sexes.^ 

* Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, p. 193. 

2 Id. p. 215. Cp. Genesis, i, 27 ; Donaldson, Theatre of the Greek*, 7th 
ed. p. 21 ; and Lenoniiant, Chaldean 3Iafiic, pp. 129-130. In all likelihood, 
the Hebrew " Holy Spirit " was originally held to be feminine. Cp. Justin 
Martyr, 1 Apol. c. 64. 

' Plutarch, Im and Oifirin, c. 43; Seneca, Quae»t, Nat, iii, 14. 

* See Servius on the Alheid, ii, 632. Cp. Donaldson, as last cited. It 
was in this way that Apollo and Dionysos came to be at times represented in 
feminine robes ; while Aphrodite was sometimes (as in Sparta) bearded. Cp. 
Macrobius, Saturnalia, iii, 8, as to the double sex of Venus, which is 
abundantly illustrated by Preller, RlimUche Mythologie, 2nd ed. p. 389, and 
GriechUcJie Mythologie, 2nd ed. i, 268. On other developments of the prin- 
ciple cp. Selden, De IHi* Syns, Syntag. ii, c. 2 ; and Spencer, De legibm 
Hehraorum, lib. ii, c. xvii, §12. It has recently been discussed with much 
suggestiveness, if with some fantasy of speculation, by Mr. Gerald Massey 
in his Natural Genesiit, 1883, i, 510-518. 

* Anz, Zur Fraye nach dem Vr^pruny de« (inottticUmuK, 1897, p. 105, 
following Jensen, Koxmoloyie der liabylonier, pp. 142 sq., 272 sq. 
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. There is a further presumption that it was either from 
Babylonia or through Mithraism as modified after the 
Persian conquest of Babylon that the idea of a double*sexed 
deity reached the Greeks. In the Orphic hymns, which 
probably represent the theosophy of several centuries 
before our era, it is predicated of four deities, of whom two, 
the Moon and Nature (Selene and Fhyseos), are normally 
female, and two (Adonis and Dionysos) normally male.^ 
Selene is further identified with Men, the Moon-God, who, 
as being double-sexed like Mithra, was finally identified 
with him in worship and on coins.^ As Dionysos and 
Adonis, originally Vegetation Gods, have at this stage 
become identified with the Sun, there arises a presumption 
that a solar cult has been imitated ; though at the same 
time the solar cult may have adopted features from the 
others. The presumption is that the notion of a double- 
sexed deity was the outcome on the one hand of the 
concrete practice of bracketing a male and a female deity 
together, and on the other hand of speculation on the 
essence of " divinity." But the concrete process probably 
came first, and the conjunction of the symbols or heads of 
a male and female deity in one monument or sculpture 
would give the lead to a mystical theory of a twy-sexed 
being. 

§ 6. — Symhoh of Mithra, 

To point to these Mithraic monuments, of which there 
are so many examples, is to point out, further, that the 
old Persian aversion to images of deity had disappeared 
with the extension of the Mithraic cultus.^ There is no 
doubt as to the original forbiddal of images, despite the 
common delusion that the Jews were the first to lay down 
such a veto. But it was inevitable that, in the artistic 
countries,^ the adoption of Mithraism should involve the 

* Orphica, ix, 2, 3 ; x, 18; xUii, 4 ; Ivi, 4. 

2 Cumont, ii, 189-190 ; i, 235, and notes. Mithra. was also identified with 
Shamas, the Babylonian Sun-God. Id. i, 231. 

" Gumont, i, 10, noU ; i, 236, note, 

^ 1 do not quite follow Canon Rawlinson's meaning in the statement 
(Seventh Oriental Monarchy , p.- 632), that ** the Persian systeai was farther 
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representing Mithra by images, like other deities. Nor 
was this all. One reason for regarding the Zend-Avesta 
as substantially ancient is the comparative simplicity of 
the Mithra cultus it sets forth. Just as happened with 
Christianity later, the spreading faith assimilated all sorts 
of ancient symbolisms, and new complications of ritual ; 
and Mithra is associated with the strange symbolic figures 
of the lion-headed serpentine God, bearing two keys, but 
above all figures in that of the slayer of the bull. Whence 
came that conception? There are many explanations. 
y It has been variously decided that the bull slain by Mithra 
'^^ is the symbol of the earth, the symbol of the moon, the 
symbol of. the sun, the symbol of lust, the symbol of the 
cloud, the bull of the Zodiac, and the cosmogonic bull of 
the Magian system.^ All of these conceptions lead back to 
the primitive symbolism of the Veda, where Agni is the 
bull ; and it is in a similarly early sense, as the Sun* 
God among the cows, that Mithra is in the Avesta the 
bull and the cow-stealer^ — which last name he retains in 
the late Boman period,^ when he has the epithet in common 
with Hermes. On the basis of the primitive nature-myth 
arose a host of symbolisms, all interfluent and inseparable^ 
because all fanciful. Any one who has followed the maze 
of symbolism in Plutarch's I%u and Osiris will be prepared 

tainted with idolatry in respect of the worship of Mithra." For that 
matter, however, the *' idolatry " of antiquity in general is on all fours with 
the reverence of images under Christianity. 

^ Cp. Hammer-Purgstall, Mithriaca, Caen and Paris, 1833, p. 31 ; Boscher, 
AusfUfirliches Lexikon^ ool. 3051-3 ; Greuzer, Das Mithremn van Neuaiheim, 
p. 31 ; Darmesteter, Ormazd et Ahriman^ pp. 144-153 ; Baur, Dc^ 
manichdische ReligiotissyHemy 1831, p. 91 ; Bawlinson, Five Great 
Monarchies^ iii, 361 ; and Hyde, as there cited. Darmesteter holds that the 
bull, like the Vedic cow, = the cloud ; that its seed is the rain (p. 149) ; and 
that its true slaver is the serpent (p. 153). In the zodiac, the bull was domu$ 
Veneris. But the idea that the bull or ram symbolised lust could well be 
primary ; and in the Persian myth the ram helps to lead the first man and 
woman into sin (Spiegel, Eran, AlUrthwnsk.^ i, 511-512; Bundahish^ xv, 13). 
For Porphyry, the God (Mithra) who was a stealer of oxen was secretly con- 
cerned with generation (De antra, xviii). As to the primeval ox, source of 
all animals, see the Bundahish^ iii, 4-18 ; iv, 1, etc. (West's Pahlavi Texts, 
i, 17-20. S.B.E. vol. v). 

2 Mihir Yasht, xxii, 86. 

' Firmicus, De errare, v, calls him abactor bonm. Cp, Commedianus, 
InstructianeSf i, 13 (cited by Windischmann, p. 64, and by Gumont, ii, 9), 
who speaks of the cows as hidden in a cave ; and Porphyry, as last cited. 
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to believe that for the later ancients Mithra as the bull 
had half-a-dozen significations.^ In that famous treatise, 
Isis and Osms and Tjrphon successively represent a number 
of different Nature-forces — sun, moon, moisture, the Nile, 
the Earth, generative warmth, injurious heat, and so on — 
shifting and exchanging their places, till it becomes plain 
that the old theosophy was but a ceaseless flux of more or 
less congruous fancies. We may depend upon it that 
Mithraism was as hospitable to mystic meanings as 
Osirianism. It is intelligible and probable that Mithra 
slaying the bull should have meant the rays of the sun 
penetrating the earth, and so creating life for mundane 
creatures,^ as the dog feeds on the blood^ of the slain bull. 
In the Vendidad, the older (Vedic) God Yima, whose 
" glory " was secured by Mithra when Yima fell through 
disobedience,^ is represented as '' sealing the earth with 
his golden seal," and thrusting into it with his dagger,*' 
which is perhaps the earliest form of the myth under 
notice. But those who adopt this as the whole explanation^ 
overlook a principle perhaps bound up with the origin of 
Mithraism proper — the significance of the bull as one of 
those signs of the zodiac through which the sun passed in 
his annual course. It is nearly certain that the zodiac was 
the source of very much of the later symbolism and 
mysticism of those ancient cults which their priesthoods 
associated with the sun, not to speak of those whose 
priesthoods professedly repudiated sun-worship. And one 
of the most important facts established by the collection 
and comparison of ancient monuments'^ is, that the Mithraic 

* For Porphyry, Mithra is " the Bull Demiourgos " and '• lord of genera- 
tion " (De antro, xxiv). 

- This interpretation is clearly adopted in one monument which makes 
ears of c6rn instead of blood come from the bull's wound. Gumont, ii, 228. 

^ For another signification of the dog here, see Mr. King's Gnostics and 
their Remains, 2nd ed. p. 137. Compare the Osirian theory in Plutarch, 
i»w and Osiris, xliv. * Zamyad Yasht, vii, 35. 

« Vendidad, Fargard ii, 10, 14, 18 (32-3). « King, pp. 136-6. 

7 See the series in Lajard's Atlas, Professor Gumont, while of course 
rejecting Lftiard's theory that Mithraism originated in the Assyrian system, 
recognises that the planetary and zodiacal elements in Mithraism were 
certainly borrowed by it from the ancient Chaldean system ; and that in 
general Chaldean elements were early superimposed upon the Iranian when 
the cults met at Babylon (Textes et Monuments, i, 73, 109). 
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cultus connects symbolically with an Assyrian or Akkadian 
cultus far older — the cult which produced those common 
Assyrian monuments in which a divine or kingly personage 
slays a lion or a bull, thrusting a sword through him.^ 
^here can be little doubt that these successive religious 
representations of the slaying of the lion and the slaying 
of the bull rest partly on a zodiacal system of sacred 
symbolism, in which the slaying of a given animal means 
either the passing of the sun into or out of a particular 
sign of the zodiac at a particular season of the year, or the 
slaying of the animal represented as a special sacrifice, 
or both. 

The zodiac, which is of immense antiquity,^ has come to 
be conventionalised — that is to say, it is fixed, so that the 
signs have long ceased to coincide with the actual constella- 
tions whose names they bear. But originally the students 
of the stars must needs have had regard to the actual 
constellations. And this carries us very far back indeed. 
- The view that the slaying of the bull originally pointed to 
' the sun's entering the sign of the Bull at the vernal 
' equinox is supported by the circumstance that the bull 
was at once -a symbol of the Sun-God and a symbol of 
agriculture, the early plough being drawn by bulls or oxen 



^ Sometimes a griffin or di-agon (pronounced by Justi, p. 109, to be the 
Arimanian beast) takes the place of the lion or bull. AH three figqre in 
Persian sculpture of the age of Xerxes, evidently following the Assyrian 
models. Beber, Hhtorij of Ancient Art^ Eng. tr. 1883, pp. 123—5. Again, 
there is a presumption that the design of a lion attacking a boll or an ilcom, 
seen on a number of ancient coins in Asia Minor, and even in Macedonia, is 
a symbol analogous to that of Mithra slaying the bull (see Parker and 
Ainsworth's Larett and Penateit, ia53, p. 187, where the explanation given 
will not stand). Pei'sia is still the **Land of the Lion and the Sun." Cp. 
the iigures on the palace of Xerxes, reproduced by Justi, Gegch. da alien 
PertiUns, p. 106. 

- Cp. Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, pp. 397-8 ; Narrien, IlUtor, Account of 
the Oriff, and Prog, of Astronomy, 1850, pp. 79-83, 120-137; Tiele, ifi>f. 
cowp. des anciennex relig. Fr. tr. 1882, p. 248 ; Gumont, Textex et Monn- 
vtetitH^ 1} § 6 ; Jensen, Ko«molo(iie der Bahylonier^ 1890, pp. 57-95; Jastrow, 
The Religion of Babylonia and A»ftyria, 1898, pp. 434, 456. The careful 
ai'gument of Letronne (Melangeit d^erudition et de mtt^tie . hi^torique ; 
Origine dca Zodiaquen) to show that the zodiac originated with the Greeks is 
exploded by the discoveries of Assyriology. The ideas of Macrobius and of 
Dupuis, which Letronne undertook to overthrow, are thus in some measure 
rehabilitated. 
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(whence possibly the naming of the constellation);^ Bnd is 
strongly suggested further by the hostile function assigned 
in the monuments to the Scorpion, which is the opposing 
sign, and would represent the autumnal equinox/-^ This 
symbol then dates back, probably, more than 8,000 years 
before the Christian era ; while the symbol of the slaying 
of the lion would signify the sun's entrance into Leo at 
midsummer in the same period, and may connect \vith the 
^vorship of Tammuz, after whom the midsummer month 
was named in Syria — unless the God took his name from 
the month. In point of fact, astronomy tells us that, by 
the precession of the equinoxes, the constellation of the Bull 
had ceased to be the sun*s place at the vernal equinox for 
about 2,100 years before the reign of Augustus, the con- 
stellation of the Bam taking its place. Still, just as the' 
•symbol of the slaying of the lion had, on this theory, held 
its ground in religion after the bull played a similar part, 
60 did the sign of the Bull play its part in symbol and 
-ceremony long after the sun had begun to ent^r the con- 
stellation Aries at the sacred season. Nevertheless — and 
this seems a crowning vindication of the zodiacal theory — 
while the bull holds its place on the monuibents of the 
Christian era, we find at this very period, in connection 
with the worship of Mithra as with those of Dionysos' and 
(more anciently) of Amun,* an actual ceremony of slaying 
a ram in honour of the Sun-God. In Persia, the sign Aries, 
the Bam, was known as the Lamb ; and in some of the 
Mithraic mysteries at the Christian era, it was a lamb that 
was slain.^ That fact, as we shall see, has further bearings ; 

* Sayce, p. 48. " The title given to Merotlach, the Sun-God, when he 
passed through the twelve zodiacal Higns, was Gudi-bir, * the bull of light.' " 
Cp. pp. 290, 292. 

- Lenormant {Chaldean Muffic^ p. 50) rejects the idea that there was an 
dstronomical signiticance in the Assyrian bull-slaying; but his arguments do 
pot amount to a refutation. He rests his denial on one fragment of a con- 
juration, which makes demons bulls. 

^ The ram '* supplied the favourite Dionysiak sacrifice." R. Brown, The 
Great Dionysiak Myth, ii, 65. In one version of the Dionysiak myth, Zeus 
.changes Diony^s into a ram to save him from Her6. Smith* i Diet., art. 
PiONTsus, citinf Hyginus and Theon. Cp. Herodotus, ii, 42. 

* Herodotus, as cited. 

•'' Garucci, Le* Mynt^reg dn Syncretisme Phrygien, p. 34. A ram was the 
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but thus far it surely counts for much as a proof of the 
zodiacal element in the symbolism of the ancient sophis- 
ticated sun worships. The notion of a Fish God is deeply 
rooted in several of the older eastern religions/ and though 
it may be explained as arising from the fancy that the sun 
was a fish, who plunged into the sea in the evening and 
emerged in the morning — a natural type of immortality for 
later mystics — it also strongly suggests an ancient connection 
with zodiacal astrolatry. In any case, I know of no more 
plausible explanation than the zodiacal one of the early 
Christian habit of calling Jesus Christ the Fish. The sign 
of the Fishes comes next the Bam in the zodiac ; and that 
constellation had actually taken the place of the Bam, at 
the spring equinox, when this symbol came into use.* 

We may further infer, when we read of Phrixos, the son 
of Athamas, who was carried to Colchis by a ram with a 
golden fleece,® and who in his statue on the Acropolis was 
represented as having ''just sacrificed the ram to some 
God,'** that in some eastern cult^ which the Greeks mis- 
understood, a deity was latterly figured as borne on the 
zodiacal Bam, in the manner of Mithras '' bull-borne," and 
as sacrificing the ram in its turn. And that there was a 
constant astronomical significance in the Mithraic cult in 
particular, we know from the testimony of Origen, that its 
mysteries included an elaborate representation of the move- 
ments and relations of the stars and the planets, and the 
movements of the disembodied human soul among these.^ 

Every widespread religion, however, is necessarily a 
complex of many ideas, and in the cult of Mithra this is 
abundantly seen. In the course of its western evolution it 

first sacrifice offered by the first man and woman in the Persian mjth ; 
and they, as we saw (p. 304), are specially associated with Mithra. 

^ Cp. the illustrations collected in W. Simpson's Jonah^ 1899. 

^ Cp. Gerald Massey, Natural Genesis j i, 454, ii, 389, sq., and the plate in 
Simpson's Joiiahj p. 263, with the fish on the head of theHoras-bearinglsis. 
Horus had long been '* the Fish.'' 

^ Apollodorus, i, 9, § 1. * Pausanias, i, 24. 

' One of the children of Athamas in the myth is Melicertes=Melk&rth. 
The story being one of child' sacrifioe by way of averting a drought, it has 
analogies to the myth of Abraham and Isaac, which is a late sophisticatioa 
of an earlier legend. Sec Frazer, G. JL ii, 35, as to the Greek development 
of the myth. ^ Againut Celsuf, vi, 22. 
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became closely associated, like that of Attis, with the popular 
worship of Cybele, the Magna Mater, Mother of the Gods -} 
and in virtue of Boman military tradition it was bracketed 
with that of many specifically Boman deities. In the 
Mithraic cave-temples have been found images and names 
of Juno, Minerva, Apollo, Mars, Bacchus, Mercury, and 
Venus, "and especially Silvanus, who had taken on the 
character of a pantheistic God, doubtless because he was 
the Latin equivalent of the Greek Pan."^ This, by the 
way, is not the sole reason for approximating Mithra to 
Pan. A collocation of the Sun-God with the Goat-God 
occurs constantly in Greek mythology, and can be clearly 
traced back to the Babylonian system, on which Mithraism 
had independently drawn. ^ The image of the slaying of 
the bull, in particular, whatever its original bearing, came 
to be associated specially with the idea of sacrifice and 
purification ; and the great vogue of the Phrygian institu« 
tions of the Taurobolium and Criobolium,* or purification by 
the blood of bulls and rams, must have reacted on Mithraism, 
even if it were not of strictly Mithraic origin. Mithra, like 
Osiris^ and Dionysos,^ we saw,'' was the bull as well as the 
God to whom the bull was sacrificed, even as Amun, to 
whom rams were sacrificed, was " the great ram " ;® and 
herein lies one of the germs of the dogma of the death and 
resurrection of the God ; another being the ancient astro- 
nomic myth, to which we shall come later, of the Descent 
of the God to Hades. In the procedure of the Tam-obolia 
and Criobolia, which grew very popular in the Boman 
world,® we have the literal and original meaning of the 
phrase " washed in the blood of the lamb "; the doctrine 
being that resurrection and eternal life were secured by 

^ Boscher, 3048-4 ; Cumont, Texten et MouHmentifj i, ICl, 833. 

a Boscher, 8045 ; Cumont, i, 147-8. 

' See ChrUtianitij ami Mythology, pp. 343-856. 

^ Beferred to by Flrmicas, o. 28. 

» Plutarch, I-w and Osins, co. 20, 29, 89. 

^ Plutarch, Qiuentionett Graca, 86. 

7 Above, p. 310. 8o in the Babylonian system " the Bun-God eventually 
became the monster slain by a solar hero." Sayce, p. 298. Gp. Hubert et 
Mauss, Easai sur U sacrifleet in VAun^e Socioloffique, ii, 129. 

" Tiele, Egyptian Religion, p. 147. ° Gibbon, Bohn ed. ii, 145, note. 
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drenching or sprinkling with the actual blood of a sacrificial 
bull or ram, often doubtless a lamb, that being a common 
sacrifice from time immemorial, on the ground that for 
certain purposes the victim must be sexually pure. Thus 
we have such mortuary inscriptions as Taurobolio ciiobo- 
lioque in aeternum rcnatitH^ "By the bull-sacrifice and the 
ram-sacrifice born again for eternity."^ But inasmuch as 
there was a constant tendency in the mystical systems to 
substitute symbolism for concrete usages, the Mithraists 
may be surmised to have ultimately performed their 
sacrificial rites in a less crude form than that described by 
Prudentius.^ 

§ 1,—The Cidtns. 

Resembling other cults at some points, the Mithraic was 
Jatterly markedly peculiar in others. The great specialty 
of this worship, as we learn from several writers, is that it 
was carried on in caves — so far at least as its special 
mysteries were concerned — the cave being considered so 
all-important that where natural caves did not exist, the 
devotees made artificial ones.^ Porphyry puts it on record^ 
that the ** Persians, mystically signifying the descent of 
the soul into the sublunary regions, and its regression 
thence, initiate the mystic in a place which they call a 
.cavern. For, as Euboulos says, Zoroaster was the first 

^ Given in note on Fimiicus in ed. Hackiann, 1G72, p. 56. See it also in 
Orelli, No. 2352, and in Cumont, Inscr. 17 (ii, 06). See further in Comont, 
No. 20-24, and in Orelli, No. 1899, 1900, 2ia0, 2199, 2322, 2326, 232S, 
2830, 2331, 2351, 2353, 2361. Ck)mpai-e Boeckh, 6012, h, c. Here the 
taurobolium and crioholium are directiy connected with Mithraism ; and it 
would appear fi*om Strabo (xv, 3, § 14) that the Mazdeans practised some- 
thing very like it, slaying victims over pits into which the blood dripped* 
Concerning the taurobolium at Athens, see Dittenberger, Inscr, Attica at. 
RoniaiUf 172, 173. Cp. King, Gnoittics, p. 164. 

'^ De CoronUj Hymn X, 1009-1050. The initiate was placed in a pit 
over which there was a grating. On this was placed the animal to be slain 
— ^young bull or young ram — and the blood dropped on the votary beneath. 
See Gumont, i, 187, 334, as to the origins and vogue of the Taurobolium 
(properly Tatiropolium), aI<^83 

® See Justin Martyr, Dinl, with Tnjpho^ oe. 70, 78. Caves were, therdore, 
made in honour of Mithra, as temples in honour of other Gods. See Orelli, 
' 2340, 2341. There were no other Mithiaic temples. Cumont, ii, 67-8. 
. "* i)tf antro nympharum^ vi. Cp. Firmicus, v. 
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who consecrated in the neighbouring mountains of Persia 
a cave, in which there were flowers and fountains, in 
honour of Mithra, the maker and father of all things — a ^ 
cave, according to him, being an image of the world, 2vhich_j 
was made by Mithra, But the things contained in the 

cavern were symbols of the mundane elements and 

climates." 

This explanation of the cave was . not improbably 
suggested by a well-known passage in Plato;* and it is 
obvious that the custom must have had some simpler 
origin. At an early culture-stage among the Romans, 
indeed, we find the name mimclns given to the sacred cave 
on the Palatine Hill into which the people threw specimens 
of all their domestic utensils and a handful of Roman 
earth.'-* This is remarkably close to the symbolic idea in 
Porphyry ; but there must have been an earlier form 
still.^ A cave, in fact, seems to have been the earliest'^ 
form of temple.* It is easy to understand how to half- 
civilised man caves would have a hundred mysterious 
significances, as places for dwelling or meeting made by 
the Deity himself ; and fire- or sun-worshippers would 
have the special motives supplied by finding in caves the 
remains of the fires of earlier men, and by the not 
unnatural theory that the sun himself went into some 
cave when he went below the horizon at night. Indeed, 
Porphyry admits that caves in the most remote periods of 
antiquity were consecrated to the Gods, before temples 
were. Thus the Curetes in Crete dedicated a cavern to 
Zeus ; in Arcadia, a cave was sacred to the moon, and to 
Lycean Pan; and in Naxos to Dionysos.^ "But," he 

^ Rtpublir^ B. vii. 

'^ MacrobiUB, SaturmUUt, i, 16 ; Festus, s. v. Munduit. 

" Here I venture to dissent from the view of M. Cumont (i, G) that the 
Persian custom of sacrificing in the open ail* " gave birth " to that of wor- 
shipping Mithra in caverns. I cannbt follow the supposed causation. The 
Roman mumhu seems to have ptissed for the entrance to the lower world. 

* See the article '* The Mycenean Tree and Pillar Cult and its Mediterranean 
Relations," by A. J. Kvans^ in the Journal of HeUeiiic Stiuiies^ vol. xxi (1901), 
p. 99, as to the multitude of caves containing votive and sacrificial deposits 
found in Crete. Cp. Chr'nftUtnity and Mythology ^ p. 217, note, 

* The usage was in fact nearly universal. Cp. Wait, JetcUh, OrientaU 
and Cldi'i^ival Antiqnitiett, p. 47. Hermes and Zeus were cave-born 
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adds, '' wherever Mithra was known, they propitiated the 
Grod in a cavern."^ 

It appears that the greatest sanctity attached to caves in 
the living rock ; and there are many remains of Mithraic 
altars cut in rocks ;^ nay more, the rock came to be specially 
associated with Mithra,^ who was named '* rock-born "; 
and the phrase, " Bcb^ Ik irhfxis, God out of the rock," or 
** Mithras out of the rock," became one of the commonest 
formulas of the cultus.* 

In these rock-caves, then, or in artificial caves, the 
priests of Mithra celebrated the habitual rites and the 
special mysteries of their religion. The rising sun would 
be daily hailed with joy,^ as among the Jewish Essenes, 
and sun-worshippers everywhere; and during the night, 
whenlhe sun was hidden, special prayers would be offered 
up. /The first day of the week, Sunday, was apparently 
from time immemorial consecrated to Mithra by Mithraists; 
and as the Sun -God was pre-eminently '* the Lord," 

(Homerid. Hymn to Ilemies; Hesiod, Theo<jonij^ 483); and Typhon in 
turn was born in the Cilician caves (.Eschylus, Prom., 359-60; Pindar 
Pyihia, i, 32). The resting places of Apollo and Dionysos were alike caves 
(Pindar, Olymp, vii, 57; Diod. Sic. iii, 59). Finally, Apollo, Dionysos, 
Herakles, Gybele, Demeter, Poseidon, and Zeus were all worshipped in caves 
(Pomponius Mela, i, 5 ; Pausanias, i, 28 ; ii, 23 ; iii, 25 ; vii, 25 ; viii, 15, 
36, 42 ; Cicero, De iiatura deonun, i, 42; Strabo, xvi, 2, § 38). In Phrygia, 
Herakles, Hermes, and Apollo were specially called "the cave Gods" 
(Pausanias, x, 32). But whereas all these deities, starting from the cave, 
which is the primary temple, acquired loftier fanes, the cult of Mithra in the 
west reverted and adhered to the cave, natural or artificial. 

1 De antro, xx. Cp. Statins, Theb. i, 719-20 ; and Commodianus : 
^* vertehatque loves alienos semper in antris^^ {Imtructiones, i, 13). 

2 Cp. the pictures in Jacob Bryant's Analytw of Aucieut MytJiologyj ed. 
1774, i, 232, 234, 294 ; and in Cumont*s Textes et Monuments, pasinm, 

* As with Apollo, born in rocky Delos, to whom the hymnist sings: "Thou 
hast had delight in all rocks, in the steep crags of tall mountains, in rivers 
hurrying seaward, in shingles sloping to the tide, and harbours of the sea " 
(Homerid. Hymn to tlie Delian Apollo). The idea seems to be that the 
mountains and rivers and harbours were all visible from the place of the 
Gk)d*s birth on Mount Cynthus {see 11. 25-44) ; while the rock, which can 
strike fire, is his earthly symbol, and as it were his source. Johannes Lydus 
{De mensibtis, iii, § 26) gives as the reason for Mithra being held rock-born 
that rock is *' the central point of fire." 

* Firmicus, De Errore, xxi ; Justin Martyr, Dialogue with T*^ypho, c. 70 ; 
Jerome, Adversns Jovinianum, i, 7 (Migne, xxiii, col. 219); Windischmann, 
pp. 61-2, citing Commodianus and Johannes Lydits. 

^ Under the Mazdean system, prayer was offered to Mithra thrice daily; 
at dawn, at noon, and at sunset. (Biawlinson, Seventh Oriental Monarchy, 
p. 628, citing Spiegel, Tradit. Schrift. d. Pars. p. 135.) 
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Sunday was " the Lord's day " long before the Christian "^ 
era.^ On that day there must have been special Mithraic 
worship. But we have some exact information as to 
the two chief Mithraic ceremonies or festivals, those of 
Christmas and Easter, the winter solstice and the vernal ^ 
equinox, the birthday of the Sun-God and the period of 
his sacrifice and his triumph.^ That Christmas is a solar 
festival of unknown antiquity, which the early Christians 
appropriated to their Christ in total ignorance of the real 
time of his birth, is no longer denied by competent 
Christian scholars — when they happen to allude to the 
subject. That Easter is also .a ^ solar festival is_perhaps 
not so freely recognised.^ But we know not only that ^ 
Mithras and Osiris (and Horus), like so many other solar 
and vegetal deities, were especially adored at the vernal i 
equinox,* but that in these worships there were special 
formulas representing, apparently at this date,*^ the sym- 
bolical death of the deity, the search for his body, and the 
finding of it. The Christian Firmicus wrathfuUy tells how 
the priests of Osiris, who have a representation of the God 
in the most secret part of their temples, mourn, for a 
certain number of days (presumptively forty ,®=Lent), 
while professedly searching for the scattered members of 
his mangled body, till at length they feign to have found 
it, when they finish their mourning and rejoice, saying, 
" We have found him : rejoice we."' And we learn also 
from Tertullian that Osiris in the mysteries was buried and 
came to life again.^ Some such idea would seem to be 

^ Above, p. 170, ttote. 

* Julian, ill regem nolem, cc. 19, 20; Preller, Riim. Myth, p. 765; von 
Bohlen, Das alte Indien^ i, 258 ; Creuzer, Das Mithreum von Neuenheim^ 
p. 29. Gp. Christianity and Mythology, p. 382. 

" Or rather a luni-solitr. It is singular that this movable feast should 
be celebrated as an anniversary of an event with apparently no orthodox 
misgivings. 

« Macrobius, Saturttalia, i, 18. Cp. Preller, Rom, Myth., 1865, p. 760. 

' But see Plutarch, On Isis and Osiris, 39, which creates a difficulty. 
There was considerable variance in the dates of the solar festivals in 
different countries. Cp. Julian, In regem solem, c, 20, and Max MttUer, 
Natural Religion, pp. 629-30. 

^ Compare the forty nights* mourning in the mysteries of Proserpine, 
De Errore, c. xxviii (xxvii, ed. Halm). 

' De Errore, last cit. * Against Marcion, i, 18. 
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implied in the ritual performed by the people of Patrae at 
the anuuJBbl festival of Dionysos, when the God, called 
Asymnetes (" the Judge " or " the King "), represented by 
his image in a chest, was carried outside of the temple in 
the night, to be hailed by the worshippers. Of the image 
in the chest it was obscurely told that the sight of it had 
driven Eurypilus mad — a suggestion that it may have been 
dismembered.* 

But as to Mithraism the details (if only we' can be sm-e of 
one identification) are still more precise. The worshippers, 
Firmicus tells us,^ lay a stone image by night on a bier and 
liturgically mourn for it, this image representing the dead 
God. This symbolical corpse is then placed in the tomb, 
and after a time is withdrawn from the tomb, whereupon 
the worshippers rejoice, exhorting one another to be of good 
hope ; lights are brought in ; and the priest anoints the 
throats of the devotees, murmuring slowly: "Be of good 
courage ; ye have been instructed in the mysteries, and 
ye shall have salvation from your sorrows." As the stone 
image would be laid in a rock-tomb — the God being pre- 
eminently *'from the rock" — the parallel to a central 
episode in the Christian legend is suflSciently striking ; and 
in yiew of the duplication of the motive on all hands — in 
the cults of Osiris, Attis, Adonis, Dionysos — it is impossible 
to doubt that we are dealing with a universal myth. 

To assign the origin of the rite to any known religion 
would be unwarrantable ; nor is it even certain whether it 
was originally a part of a solar or of a vegetal cult, though 
there are grounds for ascribing it to the latter. In any 
case, it was adaptable to both. It would seem to be implied 
in the myth-theory so ably built up by Mr. Frazer that the 
God who dies and rises again does so not as Sun-God but 

1 Pausanias, vii, 19, 20. Cp. ii, 7, where it is told that the Sicyonians 
have *' statues in a secret place, which one night in every year they bring to 
the temple of Dionysos." 

■-* De errorCj xxiii (xxii). I have elsewhere {Christianity ami Mtjtholoffy^ 
p. 417, note) discussed Mr. Frazer's view that this passage in Fii-micus refers 
to the cult of Attis. The evidence is clearly against it, the stone image 
belonging distinctly to the cult of Mithra, though similar rites, with wooden 
images, belonged to the worships of Attis and Osiris. In the Dionysiak cult, 
however, the image may have been of stone. 
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as Vegetation-God ; and it may be granted that the vege- 
tation principle is either primary or present in the cults of 
Attis, Adonis, Dionysos, and Osiris. But on the other hand 
the pre-eminently solar Herakles dies on the funeral pyre, 
descends to Hades, and reascends to Heaven ; the obviously 
solar Samson of the Semitic myth, who also in its earlier 
form probably descended to the underworld,^ dies ostensibly 
in his solar capacity (with shorn hair,^ blinded, and placed 
between the ** pillars "= Herakles' pillars), and must, as 
God, have risen again ; and even the strictly solar Apollo, 
as is shown by K. 0. Miiller,^ made his Descent into Hades, 
as did Orpheus, the presumable Day-God. Now, the Descent 
into Hades was for mortals simply Death; and since the 
God as such cannot cease to exist, he may as well be said 
to die in one way as in another. In all these cases the 
explanation is more or less clearly astronomical ; and it is 
so in the case of the Descent of Mithra to Hades, noticed 
later ; though, as above remarked, the sacrificial principle, 
identifying the God with the sacrifice, would so complicate 
the doctrine as to make the solar cult approximate closely 
to that of the Vegetation-God. 

This, however, was only one of the Mithraic mysteries, 
presumably celebrated once a year. We have further 
records of another enacted at the initiation of every new 
devotee, and probably repeated in some form frequently. 
Justin Martyr,^ after describing the institution of the 
Christian Lord's Supper, as narrated in the Gospels, goes 
on to say : " Which the wicked devils have imitated in the 
mysteries of Mithra, commanding the same thing to be 
done. For, that bread and a cup of wat^r^ are placed with 

^ Steinthal on The Legend of Samson, § 3. 

' It is true that in some cults this might signify only previous dedication 
and the preparation for sacrifice. In the practice of the man-sacrificing 
Ehonds, for instance, the victim was kept unshorn till ten or twelve days 
before the sacrifice, when his hair was cut (Macpherson, MemoriaU, p. 117). 
But in the story of Samson the shearing of the hair has clearly also the 
significance of the weakening of the sun's heat. 

« Introd, to MythoL, note, pp. 244-6. Cp. Preller, Or. Myth. ii. 317. 

< 1 Apol. c. 66. 

' The Ebionite Christians (the earliest), it will be remembered, celebrated 
the communion rite with bread and water (Epiphanius, Har. 80). And 
water was mixed with wine in later usage ; see Bingham, Christian AntiqtU- 
ties, B. XV, c. ii, § 7 (ed. 1856, v. 242). 

Y 
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certain incantations in the mystic rites of one who is being 
initiated, you either know or can learn." And this is borne 
out by TertuUian, who intimates^ that " the devil, by the 
mysteries of his idols, imitates even the main parts of the 
divine mysteries. He also baptises his worshippers in 
water, and makes them believe that this purifies them of 
their crimes There Mithra sets his mark on the fore- 
head of his soldiers ; he celebrates the oblation of bread ; 
he offers an image of the resurrection, and presents at once 
the crown and the sword ; he limits his chief priest to a 
single marriage : he even has his virgins and his ascetics 
{continentes).'" Again,* the devil ** has gone about to. apply 
to the worship of idols those very things in which consists 
the administration of Christ's sacraments." 

Reference is here made to a certain ceremony of initiation. 
It strongly suggests the mysteries which are practised in 
our own time among savage tribes in many parts of the 
world.^ The complete initiation of a worshipper, we know, 
was an elaborate and even a painful process, involving many 
austerities, trial by water, trial by fire, by cold, by hunger, 
by thirst, by scourging, by branding or bleeding,* and the 
mock menace of death.^ Of these austerities different but 
vague and scanty accounts are given. According to some 
accounts they lasted fifteen days ; according to others, for 
forty eight :® one old writer'' alleges eighty different kinds 

1 Prascr, c. 40. Cp. De Bapt, c. 5 ; De Corona^ c. 16. 

a Prascr. 40. » Cp, Cumont, i, 315-316. 

A On this see Mr. King's Gnostics ^ p. 139, citing Aug. in Johann. i, 7. 
Mem. Revelation, xiii, 17 ; also Gregory Nazianzen's First Invective against 
Jvlianj c. 70, 

B On this see the details collected by Mr. Frazer, Golden Bough, 2nd ed. 
iii, '422-445 1 of the primitive cults in which " death at initiation *' is a ritual 
feature. This is one of the origins of the idea of being '* born again." 

« Sainte-Croix, RechercheSj ii, 126, n. 

7 Nonnus, cited by Selden, De Diis Syris, Syntag. i, c. 6 ; and by Win- 
disohmann, p. 69. See there also the important citation from Elias of Crete, 
according to whom the trials were twelve, and were " per ignem, per frigus, 
per famem, per sitim, per flagra, per itineris molestiam, aliaque id genus." 
Compare Suidas, as cited pp. 328-9. As to the origin of the trials, see Dar- 
mesteter on Mihir Yasht, xxx, 122. Darmesteter suggests that the trials may 
be traceable to that passage, which runs: — "Ahuramazda answered, Let 
them wash their bodies three days and three nights ; let them undergo thirty 

strokes for the sacrifice and prayer unto Mithra Let them wash their 

bodies two days and two nights ; let them undergo twenty strokes for," etc. 
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of trials. It is more likely that they numherftd twelvg, 
seeing that on the Mithraic monuments we find representa- 
tions of twelve episodes, probably corresponding to the 
twelve labours in the stories of Herakles, Samson, and 
other sun-heroes; but probably also connected with the 
trials of the initiated.^ More explicitly we know from 
Porphyry and from Jerome that the devotees were divided 
into a number of different degrees, symbolically marked 
by the names of birds and animals, and apparently by 
wearing, during some of the rites, the skins or heads of 
these animals.^ Porphyry^ mentions grades of lions, 
lionesses, and crows, and higher grades of eagles and 
hawks; Jerome* speaks of crow, gryphon, soldier, lion, 
Persian (or Perses), sun, Bromios = roarer (or, the bull), 
and father. Out of the various notices, partly by hypo- 
thesis, M. Lajard has constructed a not quite trustworthy 
scheme,*^ representing twelve Mithraic degrees : three 
terrestrial, the soldier, the lion,^ and the bull; three 
aerial, the vulture, the ostrich, and the raven; three 
igneous, the gryphon, the horse, and the sun ; and three 
divine, the grade of fathers, named eagle, sparrow-hawk, 
and father of fathers.*^ It makes a suMciently grotesque 



^ On the twelve episodes, cp. Sainte-Croix, as cited, with King, Onotties, 
p. 128. Compare the '^ twelve stoles," in the mysteries of Isls, mentioned 
by ApdeiuB {Metaniy B. xi). There is a remarkable correspondence between 
the twelve Mithraic trials and twelve forms of Hindoo penance (especially as 
regards the last), as described by Maarice, Indian Antiquitiety 1794, v. 981. 
These twelve orders of fast include trials lasting fifteen days ; and the whole 
would cover more than eighty days. 

3 On this practice cp. Cumont, as last cited, and W. Simpson, Jonah, 
1899, pp. 29-33. 

> De Abstinentia, iv, 16. 

^ EpUtolaoYii (vii), ad Latam. 

« Recherehet »ur le CulU Public et My8(^re$ de Mithra, ed. 1867, p. 182, 
et seq. The main authority for twelve degrees is Porphyry's citation from 
Pallas as to the signs of the zodiac ; but M. Lajard's list is not zodiaoaL 
The grade of the ostrich is particularly ill made-out (p. 838). 

^ Every animal's name used must have had a symbolical meaning. Thus 
we have it through Tertullian (Against Marcion^ i, 18), that '*the lions of 
Mithra are mysteries of arid and scorched nature." 

7 Apart from dubieties of detail, it may be taken as certain that the 
common principle of quadration, or grouping in fours, was distinctly 
recognisea in the Mithraic cult ; and likewise the principle of trinities or 
sets of three. In an old Mithraic monument at Myoend are figured three 
rings, and four balls. For the Persians, too, as for Greeks and Romans, the 
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list, in this or any other form ; but it is the old story — 
all religions are absurd to those who do not believe them ;^ 
and it is not well for those who keep a private conservatory, 
however small, to throw stones. 

§ 6.—The Creed. 

We have thus far briefly examined what may for the 
most part be termed the skeleton or dry bones of the 
Mithraic religion, so far as we can trace them, at the period 
when it seemed to be successfully competing with Chris- 
tianity. What of the inner life, the spiritual message and 
attraction which there must have been to give the cult its 
hold over the Roman Empire? Here it is that our 
ignorance becomes most sharply felt. So far as Christian 
zeal could suppress all good report of Mithraism, this 
was done, when Christianity-tT will not say overthrew, 
but — absoirbed the Mithraic movement. There were in 
antiquity, we know from Porphyry," several elaborate 
treatises setting forth the religion of Mithra ; and every 

Bun's chariot had four horses {Mihir Yashtj xxxi, 125), who stood for the 
four seasons as well as the " four elements " — earth, air, fire, and water. 
Heaven, too, was by them represented as quadrate. See B&hr, Symbolik des 
MosaUchen Cultus^ 1837, i, 166 ; also ii, 147, as to the priestly arrangement 
of the 12 signs in 4 rows of threes ; and Creuzer, as there cited. That four 
and seven (4 + 3) were numbers always occupying the Persian mystics we 
may gather from a quatrain of Omar Khayyam (cited by Bahr, p. 167) 
exhorting a Sufi to give them up and drink wine. 

^ There is a curious correspondence between M. Lajard*s four grades and 
the emblems of the four evangelists given by Augustine : Matthew = lion, 
Mark = man (this order often reversed), Luke = ox, John = eagle. See 
"Variorum Teachers' Bible," Aids to Students y p. 10. These, however, 
were introduced into Judaism from Assyrian sources at the exile. Cp. 
Ezekiel, i, 10; x, 14 ; and Bev. iv, 7. It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that the four Egyptian amenthes or genii of Hades, the mediators 
for the dead, had respectively the heads of a man, a hawk, an ape, and a 
dog (Sharpe, HiBt. of Egypt, 7th ed. i, 163), while the Assyrian cherubim 
were compounded of lion, eagle, and man, with a general approximation to 
the ox. The Arabs had the same symbols (Wait, as cited, p. 155). There is 
yet another source for the idea in the zodiac, which figures so largely in the 
Apocalypse. The four " corner '* constellations were the Lion, the Bull, the 
Waterman, and the Scorpion. But the latter, being an evil and destructive 
sign, could not be given to an Evangel, so there would naturally be substi- 
tuted that of the Eagle, which rises before that of the Man, and like that 
is opposite the Lion. 

^ Be Ahstiiientia, ii, 66 ; iv, 16. 
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one of these has been destroyed by the care of the Church.^ 
They doubtless included much narrative as well as much 
didactic matter, the knowledge of which would colour the 
whole religious consciousness of Mithra's worshippers. We 
shall see later that clues still exist, some of which have been 
overlooked in studies of Mithraism, to some of the myths 
of the cult ; and we may safely decide in general that just 
as the Brahmanas prove the currency of myths concerning 
the Vedic Gods which are not mentioned in the Vedic 
. hymns, so there must have existed a Mithraic mythology 
which is not contained in the Zendavesta, that being, 
though not a simple collection of hymns, a compilation 
for purposes of worship. The reconstruction of that 
mythology, however, is now hopeless. Too little atten- 
tion, perhaps, has been paid to Greuzer's theory that the 
name Perseus ^ Perses, '* the Persian," and that the 
Perseus myth is really an early adaptation of the Mithra 
myth.^ The story of Perseus certainly has an amount of 
action and colour unusual in Greek myth, and no less 
suggestive of Oriental origin than is the legend of 
Herakles. But unless new evidence be forthcoming, such 
a hypothesis can at most stand for a possibility. 

And so with the didactic side of Mithraism : we must 
limit our inferences to our positive data. These include 
the evidence of the Yendidad ritual that there was asso- 
ciated with the cult a teaching of happy immortality for 
the righteous, very much on the lines of that of Chris- 
tianity. An extract® will make the point clear*: — 

27 (89) '' (Zarathustra asked) Maker of the material 

> It is remarkable that even the treatise of Firmicus is matilated at a 
passage (v) where he seems to be accusing Christians of following Mithraic 
usages, and at the beginning, where he may have made a similar proposition. 

^ See Guigniaat's French ed. of Creuzer's Symholik, i, 368, ii, 158. Gp. 
Cox, Myth, of Aryan Nationt, p. 303, as to the identity of the Perseus and 
Herakles myths. 

' VcHdiddd, Fargard, xix. I have put synonyms in the place of one or two 
reiterated terms, to give the passage some of the literary benefit that is con- 
stantly lent in this way by the translators of the Bible. 

* For a recent study on the Mazdean conception of a future state on some* 
what pro-Christian lines see the research of M. Nathan, La vie future d^apr^ 
le Mazd^Ume^ d la lumHre det erayances paralUles dans lee autret religione^ 
Annales du Mus^ Guimet. Paris, 1901. 
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worlds thou Holy One ! "Where are the rewards 
given? Where does the rewarding take place? 
Where is the recompense fulfilled? Whereto do 
men come to take the reward that, during their 
life in the material world, they have won for their 
souls ? 

28 (90) '' Ahura Mazda answered : When the man is dead, 

when his time is past, then the wicked, evil-doing 
Daevas cut off his eyesight. On the third night, 
when the dawn appears and brightens, when 
Mithra, the God with beautiful weapons, reaches 
the all-happy mountains, and the sun is rising : 

29 (94) " Then the fiend, named Vizaresha, Spitama 

Zarathustra, carries off in bonds the souls of the 
wicked Dseva-worshippers who live in sin. The 
soul enters the way made by Time, and open both 
to the wicked and to the righteous. At the end 
of the Kinvad bridge, the holy bridge made by the 
Mazda, they ask for their spirits and souls the 
reward for the worldly goods which they gave away 
here below. 

80 (98) " Then comes the beautiful, well-shapen, strong 

and graceful maid, with the dogs at her sides, one 
who can discern, who has many children, happy 
and of high understanding. She makes the soul 
of the righteous one go up above the Hara- 
berezaiti; above the Kinvad bridge ; she places it 
in the presence of the heavenly Gods themselves. 

81 (102) ** Uprises Vohu-mano from his golden seat; Vohu- 

mano exclaims : How hast thou come to us, thou 
Holy One, from that decaying world into this 
undecaying one ? 

82 (105) " Gladly pass the souls of the righteous to the 

golden seat of Ahura-Mazda, to the golden seat of 
Amesha-Spentas, to the Garoumanem [house of 
songs], the abode of Ahura-Mazda, the abode of 
the Amesha-Spentas, the abode of all the other 
holy beings. 

88 (108) '* As to the godly man that has been cleansed, the 
wicked evil-doing Daevas tremble at the perfume 
of his soul after death, as doth a sheep on which a 
wolf is pouncing. 

84 (110) " The souls of the righteous are gathered together 
there : Nairyo-Sangha is with them : a messenger 
of Ahura-Mazda is Nairyo-Sangha." 
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It is noteworthy, further, that in some codices of the Avesta 
is found this formula : ^' He has gained nothing who has 
not gained the soul : He shall gain nothing who shall not 
gain the soul." The meaning is " gain a place in Paradise,"^ 
and the passage looks very like an original form of a well- 
known Christian text. 

For the rest, the Zendavesta, like most other Sacred 
Books, insists on the normal morals strenuously enough. 
It has strange special teachings as to the sacro-sanctity of 
the dog ; and its veto alike on the burning and the burying 
of bodies^ is peculiar to Mazdeism ; but these beliefs do not 
seem to have affected later Mithraism ; whereas probably 
its special stress on truthfulness — not paralleled in the Ten 
Commandments — was maintained. We cannot, indeed, tell 
how the Mithraic priests dealt with the special problems of 
the life of the Boman Empire ; but we are entitled none 
the less to protest against the loose revival of unfounded 
and exploded charges against the cult. To this day we find 
Christian scholars either saying or hinting that Mithraism 
was signalised in the Boman period by human sacrifices. 
For this there is no justification.^ We do know that during 
the whole of the first three or four centuries it was charged 
against the Christians, by Jews or Pagans, that they were 
wont to sacrifice a child at their mysteries.^ That charge 
was doubtless false, but it was constantly made. On the 
other hand, the only kind of record founded-on for the 
charge against Mithraism is one which rebuts it. Sainte- 
Croix, following a plainly worthless suggestion of the 
ecclesiastical historian Socrates,^ referred^ to a passage in the 
life of Commodus by Lampridius, in the Augustan history, 
in support of his insinuation that Mithraism involved human 
sacrifice. But this passage"^ explicitly says that Commodus 

1 Darmesteter's Zendavesta, i, 370, 2nd ed. {Fragments). 

2 Darmestetor, Introd. p. Ixxvii. ^ Cp. Gumont, i, 69. 

* Cp. Origen, Ayainst CeUuf, vi, 27; Minucius Felix, OctavtiM, c. 9; 
TertuUian, ApoL c. 7. 

» B. iii, c. 2 ; B. v, c. 16. 

> Recherchet^ ii, 135. This false suggestion is implicitly copied by Milman, 
HUU of Chr, B. I. c. 1, note. 

7 Gap. 9. Sainte-Groix offers an extraordinary mistranslation of the 
passage. 
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'' poUtUed the rites of Mithras by a real homicide, where it is 
usual for something to be said or done for the purpose of 
causing terror " {quumiUic aliquid ad speciem tiinoris vel did 
velfingi solent). The same scholar makes another reference 
which equally serves to confute him;^ yet an English 
writer later speaks of 'Hhe dark and fearful mysteries" 
of Mithra, repeating the old insinuation.^ Selden^ quotes 
from Photius* a statement that men, women, and boys 
were sacrificed to Mithra ; but that assertion also is plainly 
valueless, coming as it does from a Christian writer of the 
tenth century, and being absolutely without ancient cor- 
roboration. What seems to have happened was a symbolical 
sacrifice, perhaps followed up by a symbolical eating of the 
God*s image — proceedings which, there is good reason to 
suppose, occurred in the mysteries of the early Christians.* 
But there is far more testimony, such as it is, for the charge 
of infamous procedure against the Christians than against 
the Mithraists. The Mithraic mysteries, save for the fact 
that they involved real austerities and a scenic representa- 
tion of death,^ were no more dark and fearful than the 
Christian mysteries are known to have been, not to speak 
of what these are said to have been. There lies against 
them no such imputation of licence as was constantly brought 
against the midnight meetings of the Christians, or as is 
specifically brought by St. Paul against his own converts at 
Corinth. Their purpose was unquestionably moral as well 
as consolatory ."^ In the words of Suidas, the worshipper 

^ To Porphyry, De Abatin. ii, 56 ; a passage which says only that down 
till the time of Hadrian it was the custom to sacrifice a virgin to Pallas at 
Laodicea. Sainte-Groix seems to have blundered over the context, in which 
the detail as to the sacrifice at Laodicea is referred to a historian Pallas, who 
had written io weU on the mysteries of Mithra. This may be the basis also of 
the assertion by Creuzer (SymboUk, i, 363) that Hadrian's edict was directed 
against Mithraism. 

^ Wright, The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon, 4th ed. p. 328. The 
insinuation is found also in the enoyclopasdias. 

* De DHs SyriSj Syntag. i, o. 6. 
-* In Athanasii vita, cod. 258. 

<^ Above, pp. 134-5, 201-4. Gp. Christianity atid Mythology, pp. 218-224, 
386-392 ; Grant Allen, Evolution of Idea of God, p. 345. And see below, 
p. 334. 

* Even this may have been an early Christian usage. Note the force of 
Gal. iii, 1 ; vi, 17. , 

'^ See Origen, Agaimt CeUus, Iii, 59 ; Julian, Cattare$, end. Homerid. 
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went through his trials in order that he should become 
holy and passionless. In the course of the initiation, as 
we know from the unwilling admiration of TertuUian,^ the 
devotee, called the soldier of Mithra, was offered a crown, 
which it was his part to refuse, saying that Mithra was his 
crown. And everything points to the enunciation of a theory 
of expiation of and purification from sin, in which Mithra 
figured as Mediator and Saviour, actually undergoing a 
symboUc sacrifice, and certainly securing to his worshippers 
eternal life.^ As to the doctrine of immortality being pre- 
Christian, it is now quite unnecessary to speak ; and the 
whole Mithraic symbolism implies such a teaching. On 
most of the bull monuments, it will be remembered, there 
stand beside Mithra two figures, one holding a raised and 
one a lowered torch. These signified primarily sunrise and 
sunset, or rising spring sun and sinking autumn sun ; but, 
as Lessing^ long ago showed, they were also the ancient 
symbols for life and death, and would further signify the 
fall and return of the soul.^ 

Nor was this the only point at which Mithraism is known 
to have competed with Christianity in what pass for its 
highest attractions. The doctrine of the Logos, the 
Incarnate Word or Reason, which Christianity absorbed 
through the Flatonising Jews of Alexandria, was present 
in Mithraism, and of prior derivation. That Mithra was 
*' the Word " appears from the Avesta.^ In the Vendidad, 
too,^ Zarathustra is made to praise successively Mithra 
** of the most glorious weapons," Sraosha, ** the Holy 
One," and "the Holy Word, the most glorious," thus 

Hymn to Demeter, end ; K. O. MUller, Introd. to Mythology ^ ch. xii, § 23. 
Cp. Preller, Griechische Mythologie, i, 497 ; and, as to the other pagan mys- 
teries, the admissions of Mosheim, notes on Cudworth, Harrison's ed. iii, 
296-7. 

1 De Corona^ c. 15. This is corroborated by a scene on one of the monu- 
ments (reproduced in Bosoher's Lexikon) in which the initiate greets Mithra, 
and seems to receive from him his solar nimbus. See it in Gumont, ii, 836. 

* See Garucci, Le» Mystires du Syncritume Phrygien, passim. Cp. 
Windischmann (p. 53) as to the older cultus ; and Boscher, 8.v. Mithra, 3055 
(20-83) as to the God's being a Saviour-Sacrifice. 

3 Wie dU Alien den Tod gebUdet. See p. 51 in 1869 ed. of Werke, Bd. v, 
and figures. 

* So Greuzer, Das Mithreum von Neuenheim, pp. 41-2. 

» Khordah Aveeta, xxvi, 107. « Fargard xix, 15 (52-4). 
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joining and in effect identifying Mithra with the Word as 
well as joining him with the Holy Spirit. And Emanuel 
Deatsch^ was of opinion that the Metatron^ of the Talmud 
(which he equates with the Ideas of Plato, the Logos of 
Philo, the ** World of Aziluth" of the Kabbalists, the 
Sophia or Power of the Gnostics and the Noits of Plotinus)* 
was "most probably nothing but Mithra/'* As the Metatron 
is on the Jewish side identified with the "Anger* promised 
as leader and commander to the Hebrews in Palestine,^ 
and that angel is quasi-historically represented by Joshua 
= Jesus, the chain of allusion from Mithra to the Christ is 
thus curiously complete. In respect of the concept of a 
Trinity, as we have already seen, the parallel continues. 
By the admission of a Catholic theologian, the Gods Ahura- 
Mazda, Sraosha, and Mithra constitute an ostensible trinity 
closely analogous to that of the later Christists ;^ and yet 
again Mithra, himself approaching to supreme status, rides 
to battle with Sraosha at his right and Rashnu at his left 
hand ;'^ or else with Rashnu on his right, and Kista, the 
holy one (female) white-clothed, on his left.® 

There seems no good reason for supposing that the 
doctrines of the Logos and the Trinity reached the Persians 
through the Greeks :® on the contrary, they probably 
acquired them from Babylonian sources, on which the 
Greeks also drew ; and it was not improbably their version 
of the Logos idea that gave the lead to the Philonic and 
Christian form, in which the Word is explicitly " the light 
of the world." 

1 Literary Remains^ p. 60. 

^ As to whom see Hershon, Genesis mth a Talmudical Commentary^ 
pp. 28-4. 

' He is farther the " Angel of Great Counsel " (Isaiah, ix, 5, Sept.) and 
heavenly jndffe, here again equating with Mithra. Cp. Oxlee, Christ. Doet, 
on the Principles of Judaism, ii, 329. 

* Gp. Darmesteter, Introd. to Zendavesta, 2nd ed. c. 5, as to Jewish and 
Persian interactions. M. Darmesteter leant unwarrantably to the view that 
the Persians were the horrower^, but finally pronounces (p. Izviii) Jew and 
Persian alike to have borrowed from Platonism. See above, Part II, cli. ii,. 
§ 2, for a criticism of this view. 

^ Gahen's Bible , note on Exod. xxiii, 21 ; Hershon, as cited. 

^ E. L. Fischer, Heidenthum und Offenbarung, 1878, pp. 121, 130, points 
to the presence of both Logos and Trinity in the Mithraic system. As to the 
trinitarian idea, cp. Cumont, i, 298, 331. 

' Mihir Yasht, xxv. 100. ^ j^, ^xxi, 126. » Above, p. 214, sq. 
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§ 9. — Mithraism and Christianity, 

Of course we are told that the Mithraic rites and 
mysteries were borrowed and imitated from Christianity.^ 
English scholars of good standing are still found to say 
that the Mithraic and other mysteries '^ furnish a strange 
and hardly accidental parody of the most sacred mysteries 
of Christianity,"^ The refutation of this notion, as has 
been pointed out by M. Havet,® lies in the language of 
those Christian fathers who spoke of Mithraism. Three 
of them, as we have seen, speak of the Mithraic resem- 
blances to Christian rites as being the work of devils. Now, 
if the Mithraists had simply imitated the historic Christians, 
the obvious course for the latter would be simply to say so. 
But Justin Martyr expressly argues that the demons 
anticipated the Christian mysteries and prepared parodies 
of them beforehand. **When I hear," he says,* ** that 
Perseus was begotten of a virgin, I understand that the 
deceiving serpent counterfeited also this." Nobody now 
pretends that the Perseus myth, or the Pagan virgin myth 
in general, is later than Christianity. Justin Martyr, 
indeed, is perhaps the most foolish of the Christian fathers ; 
but what he says about the anticipatory action of the 
demon or demons plainly underlies the argumentation also 
of TertuUian and Julius Firmicus.*^ 

When, again, Justin asserts^ that the Mithraists in their 

^ So Sainte-Croix» RechereheSf ii, 147 ; and Beugnot, Hist, de la Destr, du 
PaganUme^ i, 167, 168. 

> G. H. Bendall, The Emperor Julian, 1879, Introd. p. 16. Gp. Elton, 
Origins of English History y 2nd ed. 1890, p. 337. 

* Le Christianisme et ses Origines, iv, 133. < Dial, with Tryplio, c. 70. 

<^ Paul, as M. Havet remarks, would be in the way of knowing the cults of 
Cilicia. Tarsus, indeed, was a Mithraic centre. (Preller, Rbm. Mythol., 
p. 768 ; Gumont, i, 19, 240). This connects with the vogue of the cult among the 
Gilician pirates (below, p. 343). In Asia Minor and Syria it seems to have been 
confined to the seaports they frequented. It is highly probable that it is Mithra 
who was represented by several of the figures identifi^ with Apollo and other 
deities in tne Lares and Penates of Messrs. Barker and Ainsworth (1863), 
which deals with antiquities discovered at Tarsus, and with the cults of 
Gilicia, without once mentioning Mithra or Mithraism. We know that on 
the coins of Eanerki, an Indo-Scythian king of the first century of our era, 
the same aureoled figure is alternately represented as Helios and Mithra. 
Windisohmann, p. 60, citing Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, ii, 837. 

^ Last cit. 
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initiation imitate not only Daniel's utterance '^ that a stone 
without hands was cut out of a great mountain," but " the 
whole of [Isaiah's] words" (Isa. xxxiii, 18-19), he merely 
helps us to realise how much older than Christianity is 
that particular element of Christian symbolism which 
connects alike Jesus and Peter with the mystic Bock. 
That Mazdeism or Mithraism borrowed this symbol from 
Judaism, where it is either an excrescence or a totemistic 
survival,^ is as unlikely as it is likely that the Hebrews 
borrowed it from Babylonia or Persia.^ In Polynesian 
mythology, where (as also in the rites of human sacrifice) 
there are so many close coincidences with Asiatic ideas, it 
was told that the God Taaroa *' embraced a rock, the 
imagined foundation of all things, which afterwards brought 
forth the earth and sea."^ Here again we are in touch 
with the GraBcised but obviously Semitic myth of the rock- 
born Agdestis, son of Jupiter.^ Even the remarkable 
parallel between the myth of Moses striking the rock for 
water and a scene on one of the Mithraic monuments 
suggests rather a common source for both myths thsji a 
Persian borrowing from the Bible. In the monument,*^ 
Mithra shoots an arrow at a rock, and water gushes forth 
where the arrow strikes. As the story of the babe Moses is 
found long before in that of Sargon,® so probably does the 
rock-story come from Central Asia.*^ 



' Cp. Jevons, Introd, to Hist, of ReligioUy ch. 11. 

^ Cp. Cumont, i, 165-6 ; Haug, Essays, p. 5. Haug rightly suggests that 
both Jews and Persians may have drawn from a central souroe. 
' Ellis, Polynesian ResearcheSy 2nd ed. i, 324-5. 

* Arnobius, Adv, OenteSy v, 6. 

' That foand at Neaenheim. See Gumont, i, 165. 

* Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria^ p. 562 ; Maspero, Hist, 
ancienne des peuples de V&rietUy 4e edit. p. 157; Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, 
pp. 26-8. 

7 Prof. Cumont is satisfied that the rock is here, as in Vedic mythology, 
the symbol of the cloud, which the Sun-God transfixes with his spear or 
shaft. On this view, the shooting at the rock may be simply a myth> 
duplicate of the stabbing of the bull. See above, p. 310, note. It is certain 
that the sky was very commonly conceived in the ancient East as solid. Cp. 
Yasna xxx, 5, &, as trans, by MUls {Zendav. iii, p. 31), and by Haug from the 
Pahlavi (Essays, 3rd ed. p. 346). So also among the Tongans (Mariner, Tonga 
Islands, ii, 99). There is something to be said also for Mr. Jevons*s theory 
that rude rock-altars came to be regarded as Gods through being drenched 
with the blood of sacrifices which the Gods were supposed to enter the stone 
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The passage in Isaiah, which strongly suggests the 
Mithraic initiation, seems to have been tampered with by 
the Jewish scribes ; and corruption is similarly suspected 
in the passage Gen. xlix, 24, where " the Shepherd, the 
Stone of Israel," points to some credence latterly thrust 
out of Judaism. Above all, the so-called Song of Moses^ 
(in which both Israel and his enemies figure as putting 
their faith in a divine ** Rock," and the hostile " Rock " is 
associated with a wine sacrament) points to the presence of 
such a God-symbol in Hebrew religion long before our era. 
There is a clear Mazdean element, finally, in the allusion to 
the mystic stone in Zechariah,^ the ** seven eyes " being 
certainly connected with the Seven Ameshaspentas, of whom 
Mithra on one view, and Ormazd on another, was chief.^ 
And when we find in the epistles^ phrases as to Jesus being 
a ** living stone " and a ** spiritual rock," and read in the 
Gospels* how Jesus said, " Thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock I will build my church," we turn from the latter 
utterance, so obviously unhistorical, back to the Mithraic 
rite, and see in the mystic rock of Mithra, the rock from 
which the God comes — be it the earth or the cloud — the 
source alike of the Roman legend and the doctrine of the 
pseudo-Petrine and Pauline epistles. 

The Mithraic mysteries, then, of the burial and resurrec- 
tion of the Lord, the Mediator and Saviour ; burial in a 
rock tomb and resurrection from that tomb ; the sacrament 
of bread and water, the marking on the forehead with a 

to consume (though it is not clear that he had the " Bock of Israel " in view). 
But this theory tc^es a stronger form in the argument of Mr. Grant Allen 
{Evolution of the Idea of God, ch. v) that the altar-stone was originally a 
tom5-Btone, erected over an ancestor, and that he was the spirit identified 
with the stone. That all altars, and all temples, are evolved from grave- 
stones and grave mounds is well proved by Mr. Spencer, Principles of 
Sociology J §§ 137-9. On this basis, myths of the origination of men and 
Gods from rocks become newly intelligible. See Mr. Allen again (p. 248, 
sq. and p. 389) for the suggestion that the divine " corner-stone '' may signify 
a victim slain as foundation-spirit. 

^ Deut. xxxii. 

> Zech. iii, 9. Cp. Dan. ii, 34. 

' Windischmann, p. 62 ; Seel, p. 215 ; Darmesteter, Ormazd et Ahriman, 
p. 38. 

* 1 Peter ii, 4, 5 ; 1 Cor. x, 4. In the first case the Greek word is lithot; 
in the second petra, 

» Matt, xvi, 18. 
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mystic mark — all these were in practice, like the Egyptian 
search for the lost corpse of Osiris, and the representation 
of his entombment and resurrection, before the publication 
of the Christian Gospel of a Lord who was buried in a rock 
tomb, and rose from that tomb on the day of the sun, or of 
the Christian mystery of Divine communion, with bread 
and water or bread and wine, which last were before 
employed also in the mysteries of Dionysos, Sun-God and 
Wine-God, doubtless as representing his body and blood.^ 
But even the eucharist of bread-and-wine, as well as a bread- 
and-meat banquet, was inferribly present in the Mithraic 
cultus,^ for the Zoroastrian Hom or Haoma, identical with 
the Vedic Soma,^ was a species of liquor, and figured largely 
in the old cult as in itself a sacred thing, and ultimately as 
A deity = the Moon = a king.^ Indeed, this deification of a 
drink is held to be the true origin of the God Dionysos,* 
•even as Agni is a deification of the sacrificial fire. And 
whereas the Mazdean lore associated the Haoma-Tree with 
the Tree of Life in Paradise,^ so do we find the Catholic 
theologians making that predication concerning the Christian 
EucharistJ The " cup " of Mithra had in itself a mystical 
significance : in the monuments we see drinking from it 
the sacred serpent, the symbol of wisdom and healing.^ 
Again, as there is record of an actual eating of a lamb in 
aarly Christian mysteries® — a detail still partly preserved 

1 Cp. Frazer, Golden Bough, 2nd ed. i, 359 ; ii, 366. 
« Cp. Cumont, i, 146, 197, 320. 

* Spiegel, Avesta, i, 8, citing Windischmann, Ueber den SomaktUtw der 
Arier; Max Miiller, Physical Religion, p. 101 ; Psychological Religion, p. 65. 

« Max MUller, as cited, and in Psyeh. ReL, pp. 121, 139-140, 147. Cp. in 
the Zendavesta, Yasna iii, Iv, vii, viii, ix. In Yasna ix, Haoma beoomee 
house-lord, clan-lord, tribe-lord, and chieftain of the land. Cp. Mills on 
Yasna ix {S. B, E, xxxi, 230) as to the antiquity of the idea ; and see 
Spencer, Principles of Sociology, vol. i, ch. 23, as to its causation. Mr. 
Spencer makes a striking suggestion in this connection as to the origin of the 
idea of the tree of knowledge in Genesis. 

» Boscher, Ausftihrliches Leaikon, 3045 ; Max Miiller, Anthropological 
Religion, p. 355. 

• Cp. Bundahish xviii, 2, 3 ; xxvii, 4 ; xxx, 25 {S. B. E. vol. v) ; Yasna x 
(fif. B. E. xxxi) ; and Mrs. Philpot's monograph, The Sacred Tree, 1897, pp. 
13, 123, 130-1. 

7 Fischer, Heidenthum und Offenharung, p. 160. 
^ Creuzer, Das Mithreum von Neuenheim, p. 37. 
Below, p. 337. 
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in the Italian usage of blessing both a lamb and the baked 
figure of a Iamb at the Easter season,^ but officially super- 
seded by the wafer of the Mass — so in the old Persian cult 
the sacrificed flesh was mixed with bread and baked in a 
round cake called Myazd or Myazda^ and sacramentally 
eaten by the worshippers. 

Nor was this all. Firmicus^ informs us that the devil, 
in order to leave nothing undone for the destruction of 
souls, had beforehand resorted to deceptive imitations of 
the cross of Christ. Not only did they in Phrygia fix the 
image of a young man to a tree* in the worship of the 
Mother of the Gods, and in other cults imitate the cruci- 
fixion^ in similar ways, but in one mystery in particular 
the Pagans were wont to consecrate a tree and, towards 
midnight, to slay a ram at the foot of it. This cult may 
or may not have been the Mithraic,® but there is a strong 

^ See the Order of Divine Service for Easter^ according to the use of the 
Church of Home, London, Art and Book Co., 22, Paternoster Bow, 1899, 
p. 99, note. 

2 Haug, Etmyn on the Parsis, 3rd ed. pp. 112, 139, 368. 

* De Error e, xxviii. 

^ See Julian (In deoruin matrem, c. 5) on the tree of Attis, which was "cut 
down at the moment when the sun arrives at the extreme point of the 
equinoctial arc." 

^ Suggestions of the crucifix appear in the Mazdean monuments. See the 
development from the winged figure, in Lajard^s *' Atlas "; and compare the 
plates in Bryant, i, 294; B. K. Porter, Travels in Georgia, etc., 1821-2, 
i, 668 ; ii, 154 ; and Texier, Descrip, de VAnninie, etc., pi. Ill — the two 
latter reproduced by Justi, Genchichte dee alten Persiens, pp. 52, 69. See 
there also, p. 13, the tomb of Midas, covered with ornamentation of crosses. 
That the ** crown of thorns'' is a variation on a nimbus has long been 
surmised. Mithra, of course, had a nimbus, and this appears from the 
monuments (Cumont, ii, 336) to be the kind of crown given in the mysteries 
to the initiate. In the older Persian form of the cult, again, the Sun -God 
rode "with his hands lifted up towards immortality" or heaven (Mihir 
Yasht, xxxi ; in Darmesteter, ii, 162). He would further be associated with 
that form of the cross which stood for the four-spoked sun- wheel, as in the 
myth of Ixion. See Bottger's Sotinencult der Indogermanen^ 1891, p. 160, 
citing E. Bapp's essay, Dae Labarum und der Sonnencultue ; and compare the 
Assyrian sculpture of the Sun-God with the solar-wheel in presence as his 
symbol. 

* This tree cult is assumed by Mr. Frazer (Golden Bough, 2nd ed. ii, 132, 
note) to have been that of Attis, in which the tree figured so prominently ; 
but that is one of the points at which the cults were likely to converge, both 
being associated with that of the Magna Mater. Firmicus, in the chapter 
cited, seems in separate passages to point to two tree cults, mentioning the 
ram in the second reference only and the simulacrum juvenis in the first. 
See above (p. 320) as to Mr. Frazer's similar ascription to the Attisian cult 
of the rock-tomb, which presumptively belongs to the Mithraic. 
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presumption that Mithraism included such a rite. We 
have seen^ that a ram-lamb was sacrificed in the Mithraic 
mysteries ; and not only are there sacred trees on all the 
typical Mithraic monuments, but the God himself is repre- 
sented as either born of or placed within a tree — here 
directly assimilating to Osiris and Dionysos and Adonis,* 
and pointing to the origins of the Christian Holy-Cross 
myth. The Christian assimilation of Mithraism is, how- 
ever, still more clearly seen in the familiar Christian 
symbol in which Christ is represented as a lamb or ram, 
carrying by one forefoot a cross. We know from Porphyry^ 
that in the mysteries ** a place near the equinoctical circle 
was assigned to Mithra as an appropriate seat ; and on this 
account he bears the sword of the Ram [Aries] , which is a 
sign of Mars [Ares]."* The sword of the Ram, we may 
take it, was simply figured as the cross, since a sword is a 
cross.*^ Again, as we have seen, Porphyry explains^ that 
" Mithra is the Bull Demiurgos and lord of generation." 
Here then would be, as we have already seen, a symbolical 
slaying, in which the deity is sacrificed by the deity ;'^ and 

1 Above, p. 313. 

^ On the Adonis myth see Frazer, Golden Bought 2nd ed. ii, 115 sq. And 
see in Guigniaufs edition of Creuzer (figure 139 &, vol. iv) the representation 
of Osiris as the Sun-God emerging from a tree. Dionysos was similarly 
figured. Gp. Frazer, ii, 160, and refs. 

' De AntrOt xxiv. 

* The later Persians specially celebrated the entrance of the sun into 
Aries as the "new day" (Nilir&z). "The public Ni!ir\!lz [as distinguished 
from that of the nobles] falls on the first day of the month Ferwardin 
[March] , which happens as the sun enters the first point of Aries ; and 
when it arrives at this first point it is the Spring. They say that Almighty 
God on this day created the world, and that all the seven planets revolved 
towards the ascending nodes of their orbit, and all these ascending nodes 
were in the first degree of Aries, on which day it is firmly believed that they 
enter on their march and circle. He also created on this day Adam (on 
whom be peace !) —on this account likewise they call it Niiniz." Berhan-l 
Kattedy cited by Wait, Antiquities, p. 187. The Niin\z of the courtiers was 
six days later (another parallel to the Christian system); and " the Khosnis 
every year, from the public Niiriiz to that of the courtiers, which was a space 
of six days, were in the constant habit of relieving the poor, of liberating 
the prisoners, of granting pardon to the malefactors, and of entirely 
devoting themselves to mirth and gladness " {ib, p. 190). 

^ Note, on this, the astronomical " crossing " of lines at the " first point 
of Aries " (see English or Chambers' Encyclopedia, art. Zodiac) ; and see it 
imaged in the old figure in Brown's ed. of Aratos. 

^ Last cit. 

^ Firmicus tells (vi) that the people of Crete destroyed a bull to represent 
the destruction of Dionysos ; and in the Egyptian slaying of the ram for 
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we may fairly infer that the symbolic ram in turn would 
be sacrificed by the Mithraists on the same principle. 
Now, it is, as we have said, the historic fact that among the 
early Christians a ram or lamb was sacrificed in the Paschal 
mystery. It is disputed between Greeks and Latins whether 
at one time the slain lamb was offered on the altar, together 
with the mystical body of Christ ; but it is admitted by 
Catholic writers — and this, by the way, is the ofigin of a 
certain dispute about singing the Agnus Dei in church — 
that in the old Ordo Ronianus a lamb was consecrated, 
slain, and eaten, on Easter Day, by way of a religious 
rite.^ Of this lamb, too, the blood was received in a cup.^ 
Everything thus goes to show not only that the Lamb in 
the early Christian cultus was a God-symbol from remote 
antiquity, but that it was regarded in exactly the same way 
as the symbolical lamb in the Mithraic cult.^ In the 
Apocalypse, one of the earliest quasi-Christian documents, 
and one that exhibits to us the stage in which Jesuism and 
the Lamb-God- symbol were still held parts of Judaism, 
the Gentile differentiation being repudiated,* we have the 
Slain Lamb-God described as having seven horns and 
seven eyes, " which are the seven Spirits of God, sent 
forth unto all the earth," and as holding in his right hand 
seven stars^ — that is to say, the seven planetary Mazdean 
*' Amshaspands " or Amesha-Spentas, before mentioned, 
of which Mithra was the chief and as it were the embodi- 
ment. 



Amun the ram was mourned for by the worshippers, and was pat put on the 
image of Amun^ an image of ^^Herakles" (presumably =Khon8a) being then 
placed beside it (Herodotus, ii, 42). "We may conjecture,'* says Mr. Frazer 
(Golden Bough, 2nd ed. ii, 167), " that wherever a God is described as the 
eater of a particular animal, the animal in question was originally nothing 
but the God himself.'* Cp. Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, 2nd ed. ii, 
261-4. 

^ Bingham, Christian Antiquities, b. xt, c. 2, § 3 ; Hatch, Hibbert Lectures, 
p. 800. 

^ Casalius, De Veterib, Christ, Ritib. ii, 4, cited by Dupuis. 

' A sacramental quality attached to the lamb also in the worship of Apollo, 
whose oracle at Larissa was g^ven by a priestess who once a month tasted 
of the blood of a sacrificed lamb, and so became possessed by the God. 
Pausanias, ii, 24. 

< See above, p. 132. 

* Rev, i, 16 ; v, 6 ; iii, 1 ; v, 6; etc. 

Z 
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§ 10. — Further Christian Parallels, 

Still further does the parallel hold. It is well known 

that whereas in the Gospels Jesus is said to have been 

; born in an inn stable, early Christian writers, as Justin 

[ Martyr^ and Origen,* explicitly say he was born in a cave. 

Now, in the Mithra myth, Mithra is both rock-born and 
born in a cave ; and the monuments show the new-born 
babe adored by shepherds who offer first-fruits.^ And it 
is remarkable that whereas a cave long was (and I believe 
is) shown as the birthplace of Jesus at Bethlehem, Saint 
Jerome actually complained^ that in his day the Pagans 
celebrated the worship of Thammuz (= Adonis), and pre- 
sumably, therefore, the festival of the birth of the sun, 
Christmas Day, at that very cave. 

Given these identities, it was inevitable that, whether 
or not Mithra was originally, or in the older Mazdean 
creed, regarded as born of a Virgin, he should in his 
western cultus come to be so regarded.* As we saw, there 
was a primary tendency, Aryan as well as Semitic, to make 
the young God the son of the Supreme God, like Dionysos, 
like Apollo, like Herakles; and when Mithra became specially 
identified, like Dionysos, with the Phrygian God Sabazios,® 
who was the ** child as it were of the [great] Mother,"^ he 
necessarily came to hold the same relation to the Mother- 
Goddess.® But in all likelihood there were ancient Persian 

1 Dialogue rvith Trypho, a 78. 

^ Against CeUuSy i, 51. Compare the Apocryphal gospels : Protev. xli, 14 ; 
Infancy, i, 6 ; xii, 14. Note, too, that Dionysos, like Zeus and Hermes, was 
said to have been nurtured in a cave (Pausanias, iii, 24 ; Diodorus Siculus, 
iu, 67). 

3 Gumont, i, 162. The birth takes place beside a river or fountain. 

^ Epist. 58, ad Pavlinum (Migne, Patrologia Cursus Computus^ ser. i, vol. 
xxii. col. 581). « Above, p. 96. 

Preller, RQniische Mythologies I860, p. 761 ; Gumont, i, 235, 314 ; Creuzer, 
Da« Mithreum von Neuenheimy pp. 35-6 ; Gruter, p. 74 ; Garucci, MysthreM, 
pp. 14, 18. ' Strabo, x, 3, § 16. 

^ There were vet other afi&liations. Eunapius (cited in edit, note on 
Hammer-Purgstall, Mithriacat p. 22) represents the same priest as hierophast 
of the Eleusinia and father of the initiation of Mithra ; and this gives 
plausibility to the view (rejected, however, by M. Gumont) that the presence of 
" the priest Mithras " in Apuleius' account of the mysteries of Isis (Meta- 
morpJioses, b. xi) implies a similar joining of the Mithraic and Isiac cults. 
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forms of the conception to start from. It seems highly 
probable that the birth-legend of the Persian Gyrus^ was 
akin to or connected with the myth of Mithra,^ Gyrus 
(Eoresh) being a name of the son,^ and the legend being 
obviously solar. Thus it would tend to be told of Mithra 
that he was born under difficulties, like the other Sun- 
Gods;^ and his being cave-born would make it the more 
easy. 

It was further practically a matter of course that his 
divine mother should be styled Virgin, the precedents being 
uniform. In Fhrygia the God Acdestis or Agdistis, a 
variant of Attis, associated with Attis and Mithra in the 
worship of the Great Mother, is rock-born ;^ like Mithra he 
is twy-sexed, figuring in some versions as a female ; and 
the coarse Greek story of the manner of his birth is 
evidently a myth framed to account for an epithet. Further, 
the Goddess Anahita or Anaitis, with whom Mithra was 
anciently paired, was preeminently a Goddess of fruitfulness 
and nutriency,^ and as such would necessarily figure in her 
cultus as a Mother ; and as Mithra never appears (save in 
worshipful metaphor) as a father, he would perforce rank 
as her son. Precisely so does Attis in the Orphic theosophy 
figure as the son of Athene, the Virgin Goddess,^ who in 
turn is a variant of Anaitis and Tanith.^ Finally, as the 
preeminent spirit Sraosha (=Vohumano) came to be 
identified with Mithra,^ so would there be a blending or 
assimilation of Mithra with Saoshyas or Saoshyant, the 
Saviour and Raiser of the Dead, who in the Parsee mytho- 
logy is virgin-bom, his mother having miraculously con- 
ceived him from Zarathustra.^^ 

1 Herodotus, i, 107, sq. 

^ In Ezra i, 8, the treasurer of Cyrus is named Mithredath = Mithradates. 

' Plutarch, Artazerxei, i. 

* Cp. Christianity and Mythology, pp. 188-9. See again pp. 168, 318, as 
to the bestowal of the title of '* Virgin " on all the Mother-Goddesses ; and 
op. Tiele, Hist, of the Egypt. Rel. p. 193, as to the duality of the Asiatio 
Goddesses, who were on the one side virgins and on the other mothers. 

^ Arnobius, Adv. Gente$, v, 5, 10 ; op. Pausanias, vii, 17. 

> Meyer, Geschiehte des AUerthums, i, 642. ? Orphica, Ad Mutmm, 42. 
^ Tiele, Egyptian Religion^ p. 135. 

> Tiele, Outlines^ p. 172. Above, p. 807, nots. 

^ Tiele, p. 177 ; Gumont, i, 161, 188, 314 ; Haug, Essays, p. 314. 
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As a result of all these myth-motives, we find Mithra 
figuring in the Christian empire in the fourth and fifth 
centuries, alongside of the Christ, as supernaturally bom 
of a Virgin-Mother and of the Most High God ;^ and if the 
Christians made much of some occult thesis that Mithra 
was his own father, or otherwise the spouse of his mother, 
they were but keeping record of the fact that in this as in 
so many ancient cults, and more obscurely in their own, 
the God had been variously conceived as the Son and as 
the lover of the Mother-Goddess.^ In all probability they 
took from, or adopted in emulation of, Mithraism the 
immemorial ritual of the birth of the Child-God ; for in the 
Mithraic monuments we have the figure of the tree over- 
shadowing the new-bom child^ even as it does in the early 
Christian sculptures/ 

So long as Mithraism was allowed to subsist, the com- 
petition continued. Even as Jesus in the historic creed 
makes the Descent to Hades, like so many elder Gods, so 
in the ancient Persian system Mithra was slain and passed 
to the under- world, this at the time of the autumnal equinox, 
when the sun enters Libra, the current month bearing 
Mithra's name (Mihr). The evidence for the myth is 
peculiarly interesting, inasmuch as it is embodied in a 

^ Cumont, i, 234-5. See the passage in Elisnns, the Armenian historian 
(5th c.), History of Vartan, tr. by C. F. Neumann, 1830, p. 17 (cited by 
Windisohmann, pp. 61, 62, and by Comont, ii, 5, from Langlois* trad, of the 
History of Vartan, ii, 193). 

> See Christianity and Mythology^ pp. 322-3, as to the cults of Adonis, 
Attis, Osiris, and Horus, and the problem of the two mourning Maries in the 
Gospel myth; and compare J. G. Muller, Geschichte der Amerikaniseken 
UrreligiontHj p 608, as to the same principle in the myth of Tezcatlipoca, 
son of the Virgin Goddess Coatlicue. 

3 See Gumont, i, 162-3. 

* Gp. Christianity and Mythology, pp. 193, 210, as to the presence of this 
myth-motive in other cults. The reason for surmising that Mithraism was 
the point of contact for the Ghristists is the Persian aspect of the figures and 
names of the Magi. Even the " stable ** myth has a curious connection with 
Mithraism. See the Greek formula in Firmicus (c. v (iv) — passage comfpt) : 
"The sacred heifers have lowed, hold we the solemn feast of the most august 
Father." M. Darmesteter has argued {Ormaxd et Ahriman, p. 152, nA that 
*'the legends of Gods bom or reared in stables ; among shepherds (KriBnna) ; 
even that of Mithra as Trrpoytr^s, in virtue of the synonymy of stone, mountain, 
Btahlb—adri-gotra "—all derive from the widespread bull or cow myth. But 
for an interesting astronomical signification of the stable (=the Augean) see 
Dupuis, Origini de tous Us CuUes, ed. 1885-6, vii, 104. 
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tradition and a custom which have locally survived even 
the knowledge that there ever was such a deity. It is a 
Christian archaeologist who writes that " Mihrgan (or 
Mihrjan) is the name of the sixteenth day of any month, 
and is the name of the seventh month of the solar year; 
and during its continuance the sun which enlightens the 
world is in the sign of Libra, which is the beginning of the 
autumnal season, and with the Persians ranks next in honour 
to the feast and holiday of the Nuruz."^ Here, too,^ the 
public day is at the beginning and the courtiers* day at the 
end of a festival week. In the late legend, Mithra being 
lost sight of, the autumnal festival was explained by a story 
that *' the Persians had a king of the name of Mihr, who 
was a very great tyrant, and that in the middle of the 
month he arrived at the regions of torment, for which reason 
they gave the name of Mihrgan, which signifies the death 
of a tyrannical king ; for Mihr has been allowed to mean 
to die, and Gan, a tyrannical king."® The etymology is of 
course nonsense, Mihr beihg simply, as we have seen, the 
true Persian form of the God-name Mithra, after whom 
was named the seventh month of the solar year. And the 
clear inference is that in the old myth the God went to the 
underworld at the proper solar date, the autumnal equinox, 
perhaps to " rise again," fittingly, at the vernal equinox. 
Here we should have the proper pair of solar dates, which 
in the Christian cult are combined by making the God die 
and rise again at the spring equinox in the manner of Attis 
and Adonis and the other Gods of Vegetation ; though on 
the other hand Jesus is tempted as the Sun-God by the 
Goat-God at the beginning of his career (Sun in Capricorn), 
and rides on two asses like Dionysos at the beginning of 
his decline (Sun in Cancer).* In the Roman Calendar we 
find still further traces of the old doubling in the setting of 
th)B Festival of the Transfiguration and the Festum Nominis 
Jem on August 6th and 7th, and of the Assumption of Mary 

1 Antiquitiei^ p. 193, citing the BerJian^X Katted. 

' See above, p. 836, note, 

' Wait, as cited. Cp. Creuzer-Guigniaut, as cited, i, 313, noU, 

* Cp. ChrUtianitij and Mythology, pp. 345, 350, 368. 
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on August 15th; while the day of the Exaltatio SiicrtB 
CruciB is 14th September, and that of St. Michael, the 
conqueror of the dragon of Hades, is September 29th. 
When we remember that the myth of the descent of Apollo 
to Hades was in time completely lost sight of by the Greeks, 
to the extent even of their forgetting that Admetus had 
been a name of Hades,^ we can readily understand the 
similar process in the case of Mithra.^ 

§ 11. — The Vogue of Mithraism. 

In view of this long series of signal parallels between 
the Mithraic and the Christian cults, it is impossible to 
doubt that one has imitated the other ; and it may now be 
left to the candid reader to pass his own judgment on the 
theory that it was Mithraism which copied Christism. The 
Christian imitation took place, be it observed, because the 
features imitated were found by experience to be religiously 
attractive ; ^Mithraism itself having, as we have seen, 
developed some of them on the lines of other Oriental 
cultsr; Its history as far as we can trace it is a series of 
adaptations to its environment. Mithraism in fact had 
spread in the west with just such rapidity as Christians 
have been wont to count miraculous in the case of their 
own creed. And we, looking back on Christian and other 
religious history with sociological eyes, can perfectly under- 
stand how such a cultus, with an elaborate ceremonial and 
an impressive initiation, with the attraction of august and 
solemn mysteries and the promise of immortal life, could 
spread throughout the Roman Empire in the age in which 
the primitive Boman religion crumbled away before the 
advance of far more highly specialised and complicated 
systems and a more philosophic thought.® So special was 

^ K. O. Miiller, Introd. to Mythology, Eng. tr. pp. 244-6. 

3 In a late legend Zarathustra likewise descends into hell (Malcolm, History 
of Persia, ed. 1829, i, 495) ; and as Zarathustra like Mithra is born beside a 
river {Bundahuh, xxiv, 15), and like the Sun-Gods in general is sought to 
be slain in infancy (West, Pahlavi TexU, i, 187, 317 : S. B. E. v), the two 
legends may be regarded as interfluent. 

' See Pliny, Hi$u Nat. ii, 4-5 (6-7) for a passage acolaiminc the sun aa 
the true divinity, which is rightly connected by Mr. King with the religion of 
Mithra. 
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the favour accorded to it in Borne that a Mithrseum was 
permitted to be dag in the Gapitoline Hill under the 
Capitol, the most venerated spot in the city.^ Above all 
was it popular in the army, which, though the type of the 
social disease, really seems to have been to some extent a 
school, albeit a savage one, of moral strength and order at 
a time when an appalling abjection was overtaking the 
Roman world, men reverencing rank as dogs reverence 
men. One of the first stages in the initiation, for men, 
consisted in the devotee's receiving a sword, and being 
called a soldier of Mithra.^ Hence the association of 
Mithra with Mars, and his virtual^bsorption of Janus, 
whose attributes he duplicated. [_Thus Mithraism was 
specially the faith of the soldiery f and in doing honour 
to the Invincible Sun-God Mithra — Deo Soli Invicim^^ 
Mithrce, as the monuments have it — the Emperor Con- 
stantine vied with the most loyal Mithraists long after his ^ 
so-called conversion to Christianity^] 

The explanation of this phase seems to be that it was 
through oriental militarism that the cult reached the west. 
We have it from Plutarch*^ that Mithraism was first intro- 
duced to Rome through the Cilician pirates, whom Pompey 
put down ; and it is known that those pirates were a con- 
federation of soldiers and others formerly employed by 
Asian rulers (in particular by Mithradates, in whose army 
Mithraism would be the natural cult) and thrown on their 

1 Lajard, Recherchett pp. 564-^. Cp. Beagnot, La Destruction du Pagan- 
inne, i, 159 ; Cumont, Textes et MonumentSy ii, 193. It seems possible that 
the cave utilised was an early mundus. Gha'pels of the Egyptian deities also, 
however, had been set up in the temple of the Capitol, towards the end of the 
Bepublic. Boissier, Religion RonuUne d^Auguete aux Antonins^ 3e ^dit. i, 
849, citing Corp, inscr. lat. i, 1034. Cumont (i, 352-4) gives a list of 
identified MithreBoms in Home — 30 in all. " C'est la minority." 

' Tertullian, De Corona, c. 16 ; Garucci, My$tlre$ du SyncrStisme Phrygien^ 
1854, p. 34. 

^ Of old, as we have seen, Mithra was a war-God. The institution of the 
great quadrlennial Mithraic games was the work of the soldierly Aurelian. 
Lajard notes that the great majority of the monuments found seem to have 
been at military forts (Recherches, p. 565) ; and this is amply borne out by 
Prof. Cumont. 

* See his coins. Cp. Gibbon, cc. xx, xxviii ; and Beugnot, i, 92-6. 

* Life of Pompey y c. 241. 
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own resources by the Roman conquest.^ As such piracy 
was not reckoned discreditable, and Pompey took many of 
the defeated pirates under his patronage,^ their religion 
had a good start with the Boman army, in which so many 
of them entered, and which was for centuries afterwards so 
largely recruited from the East. 

Among the non-military congregations, we learn from 
the inscriptions, there were both slaves and freedmen,^ so 
that the cult was on that side as receptive as the Christian. 
But in one other respect it seems to have been less so. 
Among all the hundreds of recovered inscriptions there is 
no mention of a priestess or woman initiate, or even of a 
donatress ; * though there are dedications pro salute of 
women, and one inscription telling of a Mithrseum erected 
by the priest and his family.^ It would seem then that 
despite the allusion of TertuUian to the ''virgins"^ of 
Mithra, women held no recognised place in the main body 
of the membership.^ It would seem, indeed, that inas- 
much as the cult was conjoined in the West with that of 
the Great Mother, Gybele, as in the East with that of 
Anaitis, women must have been thus associated with it ;^ 
but if they were apart from the Mithraists proper the latter 
would be to that extent seriously disadvantaged in their com- 
petition with Christianity. 

Such an attitude of exclusiveness is probably to be set 
down in part to the spirit of asceticism which, on 
TertuUian's testimony, marked the Mithraic cultus as it 
did the Manichseans^ and several of the Christian sects. 
Of none of the ancients can sexual asceticism be predicated 
more certainly than of Julian, the most distinguished 
Mithraist of all ; and such facts dispose of the Christian 

^ Finlay, History of Greece, Tozer's ed. i, 29. 

« Id, pp. 80, 31. » Cumont, i, 327-8. * Id, i, 330. 

^ M. Cumont recognises this testimony, but does not attempt to meet it 
save by the negative testimony ol the monuments. 

^ Jerome's list of the grades of initiates obscurely specifies one which has 
been variously read as *' hyenas " and " lionesses " (cp. De Sacy's note on 
Sainte-Groix, ii, 128) ; but the passage being corrupt, no inference can be 
drawn from it. 

T See Cumont, i, 334, iiote, as to matres sacrorum. 

" Baur {Daa manich. Religionssystenij p. 355, note) traces the Manichiean 
separation between electi and auditores to the Mithraic example. 
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attempt to charge upon the rival religion a caltus of 
sensuality. On a picture of the " banquet of the seven 
priests '* in the Mithraic catacomb^ there are found phrases 
of the " Eat and drink, for to-morrow we die " order ;^ and 
these may stand for an antinomian tendency such as was 
from the first associated with Ghristism f though it is not 
at all unlikely that they were inscribed in a hostile spirit 
by the hands of Christian invaders of the Mithraic retreat. 
However that may be, there is absolutely no evidence that 
Mithraism ever developed such disorders as ultimately 
compelled the abolition of the love-feast among che Chris- 
tians. The Mithraic standards, in fact, seem to have been^ 
the higher ; though both cults alike were sustained mainly 
by the common people, apart from the special military 
vogue of the older system. A Christian historian has even 
held it likely that ** what won sympathy for the worship of 
Mithra in Rome was the fnHfty^^Titiftl *^th^'^fti fViAngVif ih^f, 

the deity is set in_ constant strife with evil The pure 

and chaste God of light, of whom no myth related anything 
but virtue and strife against evil, won many hearts from 

sin-stained Olympus Above all, the most ideal characters 

in the history of imperial Rome gave their protection to the 
Mithra- worship."* 

In all probability it was the poorer cult of the two, 
lacking as it did the benefactions of rjch women. It has 
been inferred, from the special developments of Mithraism 
among the soldiers and the Syrian traders who followed 
the camp, that it was primarily, in the West, a religion of 
the humble,^ like Christianity, and that like Christianity it 
only slowly attained wealth. But inasmuch as it never 
imitated the propagandist and financial methods which the 
Church took over from the later Judaism of the Dispersion, 

^ See Christianity and Mythology t pp. 237-8. 

' Garucci, Mysthrest passim. 

» 1 Cor. Cp. Jean R^ville, La Religion H Rome sou* les Hivlres, p. 96. 

* Hausrath, History of the New Testament Times : Times of the Apostles, Eng. 
tr. 1895, i, 95-6 — instancing Antoninus Pius, Gonstantius Chlorus, andJulian, 
and citing Lampridius, Commod. 8 ; Himerius, vii, 2. The former reference 
tells only of Commodus ; and it is but fair to add that Elagabalus also was 
tauroboliatus (Lamprid. Heliogah. 7). 

» Cumont, i, 327-8. 
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and always maintained a highly esoteric character, it escaped 
certain of the lowering forces of the Christist movement. 
One of these was the practice of systematic almsgiving, 
. which attracted a motley mass of both sexes to the Christian 
churches. Mutual aid there probably was among the 
Mithraists, who in their capacity of organised groups or 
sodalitia were able to own their congregational property ;^ 
but their different religious outlook and tradition excluded 
large financial developments. 

§ 12. — Absorption in Christianity, 

Now, however, arises the great question, How came such 
a cultus to die out of the Boman and Byzantine empire 
after making its way so far and holding its ground so long? 
The answer to that question has never, I think, been fully 
given, and is for the most part utterly evaded, though part 
of it has been suggested often enough. The truth is, as 
^aforesaid, that Mithraism was not overthrown ; it was 
. merely transformed. 

It had gone too far to be overthrown : the question was 
whether it should continue to rival Christianity or be 
absorbed by it. While Julian lived, Mithraism had every 
prospect of increased vogue and prestige ; for the Emperor 
expressly adopted it as his own cultus. ** To thee," he 
makes Hermes say to him, "I have given to know Mithras, 
thy Father. Be it thine to follow his precepts, so that he 
may be unto thee, all thy life long, an assured harbour and 
refuge ; and, when thou must needs go hence, full of good 
hope, thou mayest take this God as a propitious guide."^ 
It is the very tone and spirit of the cult of the Christ ; and 
as we have seen the Christian Fathers with almost one 
consent saw in Mithraism the great rival of their own 
worship. The spirit of exclusiveness which Christianity 
had inherited from Judaism — a spirit alien to the older 
paganism but essential to the building up of an organised 
and revenue-raising hierarchy in the later Boman empire — 
made a struggle between the cults inevitable. 

^ Cumont, i, 326. ^ Caesaresj end. Cp. In regem soleiiij end. 
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The critical moment in the career alike of Mithraism 
and of Christianity was the death of Julian, who, though 
biassed in favour of all the older Gods, gave a special 
adherence to the War-God Mithra. Had Julian triumphed 
in the East and reigned thirty years, matters might have 
gone a good deal differently with Christianity. His death, 
however, was peculiarly disastrous to Mithraism ; for h$ 
fell atJihaJianda-^ the PerRJan foe, the most formidable 
enemy of the later empire ; and Mithra was " the Persian '* 
par excellence, and the very God of the Persian host. There 
can be little doubt that Jovian's instant choice of Chris- 
tianity as his State creed was in large measure due to this 
circumstance ; and that at such a juncture the soldiery 
would be disposed to acquiesce, seeking a better omen. 
Yet, even apart from this, we are not entitled to suppose 
that Mithraism could ever have become the general faith, 
save by very systematic and prolonged action on the part 
of the State, to the end of assimilating its organisation 
with that of the church. 

Beligions, we say, like organisms and opinions, struggle 
for survival, and the fittest survive. That is to say, that 
one survives which is fittest for the environment — not 
fittest from the point of view of another and higher environ- 
ment. Now, what was the religion that was ' fittest, that 
was best adapted, for the populations of the decaying 
Roman Empire, in which ignorance and mean subjection 
were slowly corroding alike intelligence and character, 
leaving the civilised provinces unable to hold their ground 
against the barbarians ? Well, an jmwarlike population, 
for one thing, wants a sympathetic and emotional religion ; 
and here, though Mithraism had many attractions, Chris- 
tianity had more, having sedulously copied every one of 
its rivals, and developed special features of its own. The 
beautiful and immortal youth of the older sun-worships, 
Apollo, Mithras, Dionysos, was always soluble into a 
mysterious abstraction : in the Christian legend the God 
was humanised in the most literal way ; and for the multi- 
tude the concrete deity must needs replace the abstract. 
The Gospels gave a literal story: the Divine Man was a 
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carpenter, and ate and drank with the poorest of the poor. 
So with the miracles. The priesthoods of the older religions 
often, if not always, explained to the initiated in the 
mysteries, the mystical meaning which was symbolised by 
the concrete myths ; and in some early Christian writers, 
as notably Origen, we find a constant attempt so to explain 
away concrete miracle and other stories as allegories. But 
gradually the very idea of allegory died out of the Christian 
intelligence; and priests as well as people came to take 
everything literally and concretely,* till miracles became 
everyday occurrences. This was the religion for the dark 
ages, for the new northern peoples which had not gone 
through the Pagan evolution of cults and symbolisms and 
mysticisms, but whose own traditional faith was too vague 
and primitive to hold its ground against the elaborate 
Christian theology and ritual. 

We may say indeed that the preference for such a God 
as Jesus over such a one as Mithra was in full keeping 
with the evolution of SBsthetic taste in the Christian period. J 
Some may to-day even find it hard to conceive how the 
Invincible God of the Sun could ever call forth the love 
and devotion given to the suffering Christ. As we have 
seen, Mithra too was a suffering God, slain and rising 
again, victorious over death ; so that to him went out in 
due season all the passion of the weeping worship of 
Adonis ; but it is in his supernal and glorious aspect that 
the monuments persistently present him ; and for the 
decaying ancient world it was still possible to take some 
joy in the vision of beauty and strength. Many there must 
still have been who wondered, not at the adoration given 
to the mystically figured Persian, beautiful as Apollo, 
triumphant as Ares, but at the giving of any similar 
devotion to the gibbeted Jew, in whose legend figured 
tax-gatherers and lepers, epileptics and men blind from 
birth, domestic traitors and cowardly disciples. Ethical 
teaching there was in Mithraism ; and for the Mithraists it 
would be none the less moving as coming from an eternal 
conqueror, the type of dominion. But even as the best 
Mithraic monuments themselves tell of the decline of the 
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great art of Greece, so the art of Ghristism tells of a 
hastening dissolution in which SBsthetic sense and crafts- 
manship alike sink to the levels of barbarism. In the 
spheres alike of Byzantium and of papal Borne, the 
sculptured Mithra would yearly meet fewer eyes that looked 
lovingly on grace and delightedly on beauty ; more and 
more eyes that recoiled pessimistically from comeliness 
and turned vacantly from allegorical or esoteric symbols. 

The more we study the survival of Christianity, the more 
clearly do we see that, in spite of the stress of ecclesiastical 
strife over metaphysical dogmas, the hold of the creed over 
the people was a matter of concrete and narrative appeal 
to every-day intelligence. Byzantines and barbarians 
alike were held by literalism, not by the unintelligible : 
for both alike the symbol had to become a fetish ; and for 
the Dark Ages the symbol of the cross was much more 
plausibly appealing than that of the God slaying the 
zodiacal bull. Other substitutions followed the same law 
of psychological economy. Thus it was that Christianity 
turned the mystic rock, Petra, first into the Christ,^ but - 
later into the chief disciple, Petros ; made an actual tunic 
of the mystic seamless robe of the Osirian and Mazdean 
mysteries, the symbol of light and sky; caused to be 
performed at a wedding-feast, for the convenience of the 
harder drinkers among the guests, the Dionysiak miracle 
of turning water into wine ; made Jesus walk on the water 
not merely in poetry and symbol, as did Poseidon, but for 
the utilitarian purpose of trying Peter's faith and saving 
him ; and put the scourge of Osiris in the Lord's hand for 
the castigation of those who defiled the temple by unspiritual 
traffic.^ There can be little question as to which plane of 
doctrine was the more popular. The Christian tales, in a 
different moral climate, represent exactly the commonplace 
impulse which built up the bulk of Greek mythology by 

^ 1 Cor: X, 4. Jesus, too, bore the keys in the earlier Judaic oult (Rev. 
i, IS) before the development of the myth of Peter. Gp. Bev. iii, 7 as to 
"the key of David." 

> On these and other assimilations see Christianity atui Mythology ^ Part 
m, Div. i. 
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way of narratives that reduced to an anecdotal basis mystic 
sculptures and mysterious rites. 

But that was not all. JThe fatal weakness of Mithraism» 
as pitted against Ghristianityi was that its very organisation 
was esoteric^ For, though an esoteric grade is a useful 
attraction, and was so employed by the Church, a wholly- 
esoteric institution can never take hold of the ignorant 
masses. Mithraism was always a sort of freemasonry,^ 
never a public organisation.^ What the Christians did was 
to start, like Borne herself, from a republican basis, com- 
bining the life-elements of the self-supporting religious 
associations of the Greeks with the connecting organisa- 
tion of the Jewish synagogues,^ and then proceeding to 
build up a great organisation on the model of that of 
republican and imperial Rome — an organisation so august 
for an era of twilight that the very tradition of it could 
serve the later world to live by for a thousand years. The 
Christian Church renewed the spell of imperial Home, and 
brought actual force to make good intellectual weakness. 
And so we read that the Mithraic worship was by Christian 
physical force suppressed in Rome and Alexandria, in the 
year 376 or 377,* at a time when, as the inscriptions show, 
it was making much headway.^ At Rome, the deed was 
done by the order of the Christian prefect Gracchus ; but 
the proceeding was specifically one of ecclesiastical malice, 
since even so pious an emperor as Gratian dared not yet 
decree a direct assault upon an esteemed pagan cult. But, 
once begun, the movement of destruction spread, and the 
Church which still makes capital of the persecution it 
suffered at pagan hands, outwardly annihilated the rival it 
could not spiritually defeat. In an old Armenian history of 
the reign of Tiridates,® it is told how St. Gregory destroyed 

^ I originally wrote this without knowing that Renan had already said it. 
Marc-AurelBt p. 677. 

^ On the significant smallness of the Mithraio caves, see Comont, i, 65. 
Op. p. 73 as to the esoteric attitude. 

» Cp. A Short Hist&ry of Christianity, pp. 18, 57-8, 82-4. 

^ Jerome, Epist, ovii, nd Latam (Migne, xxii, ool. 869) ; Socrates, Ec, Hist,, 
B. V, c. 16. 

^ Benan, as last cited, pp. 579-80. 

^ Langlois, Hist, ancienne de VArminie, 1, 168, cited by Gumont, ii, 4. 
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in the town of Fakaiaridj the temple of Mihr '' called the 
son of Aramazd," took its treasure for the poor, and con- 
secrated the ground to the Church. 

But such acts of violence, which had been made easy by 
the earlier check to Mithraism in its special field, the army, 
only obscured the actual capitulation made by the Church 
to the Mithraic as to the other cults which it absorbed. . 
Even the usages which it could not conveniently absorb, 
and therefore repudiated, prevailed within its own fold 
for centuries, so that in the eighth century we find Church 
Councils commanding proselytes no more to pay worship 
to fanes and rocks.^ And there were other survivals.^ But 
all that was a trifle as compared with the actual survival of .3. 
Mithraic symbols and rites in the very worship of Christ.-- 
As to the sacrifice of the lamb we have seen ; and though .. 
at the end of the seventh century a general Council ventured 
to resist the general usage of picturing Christ as a lamb,^ 
the veto was useless; the symbol survived. 8ome_Mithraic 
items went, but more remained. The Christian bishop 
went through a ceremony of espousing the Church, following 
the old mystery in which occurred the formula, " Hail to 
thee, new spouse ; hail, new light."* Hismitre was called 
a crown, or tiara, which answered to the headdress of 
Mithra and the Mithraic priests, as to those of the priests 
of Egypt; he wore red military boots, now said to be 
'* emblematical of that spiritual warfare on which he had 
entered," in reality borrowed from the military worship of 
Mithra, perhaps as early as Constantino. And the higher 
mysteries of communion, divine sacrifice, and resurrection, 
as we have seen, were as much Mithraic as Christist, so 
that a Mithraist could turn to the Christian worship and 
find his main rites unimpaired, lightened only of the 
burden of initiative austerities, stripped of the old obscure 
mysticism, and with all things turned to the literal and 

^ **Nullus GhristianuR ad fana, vel ad Petras votas reddere predsumat." 
Indie, Paganiarum in Condlio L^tinensi, ad ann. Christ. 743; cited by 
Birant, Analysis, i, 294. 

> See note by Mosheim on Cud worth, Harrison's ed. i. 478. 

3 Bingham, Christian Antiq. B. viii, 0. 8, § 11. 

* Firmicus, xx. 
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the concrete, in sympathy with the waning of knowledge 
and philosophy throughout the world. The Mithrcdc 
Christians actually continued to celebrate Christmas Day 
as the birthday of the sun, despite the censures of the 
Pope;^ and their Sunday had been adopted by the 
supplanting faith. When they listened to the Boman 
litany of the holy name of Jesus, they knew they were 
listening'to the very epithets of the Sun-God — God of the 
skies, purity of the eternal light, king of glory, sun of 
justice, strong God, father of the ages to come, angel of 
great counsel. In the epistles of Paul they found Christian 
didactics tuned to the very key of their mystical militarism. 
Their priests had been wont to say that ** he of the cap " 
was " himself a Christian."^ They knew that ** the Good 
• Shepherd '' was a name of Apollo ;® that Mithra, like 
Hermes and Jesus, carried the lamb^ on his shoulders; 
that both were mediators, both creators, both judges of the 
dead. Like some of their sacred caves, and so many 
pEkgan temples, the Christian churches looked toward the 
east, /^heir soli-lunar midnight worship was preserved 
in midnight services, which carried on the purpose of the 
midnight meetings of the early Christians, who had simply 
followed Essenian, Egyptian, Asiatic, and Mithraic usage ; 
there being no basis for the orthodox notion that these 
secret meetings were due to fear of persecution.^ Their 
mizd, or sacred cake, was preserved in the 7;ww«, which 
possibly copied the very name.® 

* See the sermons of Saint Leo, udi, 6, cited by Dupuis and Havet, and 
by Gieseler, Compend, of Ec. Hist, £ng. trans. 1846, ii, 43. Others than 
Mithraists, of coarse, would ofifend, Christmas being an Osirian and Adonisian 
festival also. Macrobius, Saturnalia^ i, 18. 

^ AngQstine in Joh. i, Dis. 7 ; cited in King, Gnostics, p. 119. Prof. 
Gomont (ii, 58) suggests that by " him of the cap " was meant Attis. This 
seems to me unlikely ; but ii the priests of Attis oould so speak, those of 
Mithra could well do likewise. » Macrobius, Saturnalia, i, 17. 

*• Or the bull. See Lajard's Atlas, PI. zcii ; and Garucci, as cited. It is 
now generally admitted ibsX the Christian figure of the lamb-bearing Good 
Shepherd is taken from the statues of Hermes Kriophoros, the Bam-bearer 
(Pausanias, iv, 3d). But see also Jastrow's Talmudic Diet. s.v. H^'^H* ^^ 
a Jewish parallel. ^ Cp. 1 Thess. v. 

^ King, Giwstici, p. 124, following Seel. As to the ordinary interpretation 
see A Short History of Christianity ^ pp. 237-9. The word mu«a might come, 
however, from the Greek maza, a name for a barley cake. 
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Above all, their mystic Rock, Petra, was presented to 
them in the concrete as the rock Peter; the foundation of 
the Church. It has been elsewhere shown^ that the myth 
of the traitorous Peter connects with those of Proteus and 
Janus as well as with that of Mithra, inasmuch as Janus 
also had "two faces," led the twelve months as Mithra 
presided over the zodiacal signs and Peter over the twelve 
apostles, and, like Proteus and Peter and the Time-6od 
in the Mithraic cult, bore the heavenly keys. Here again 
the mythic development of Peter probably follows on that 
of Jesus ; at all ev^its Jesus too has constructively several 
of the attributes of Proteus-Janus : as " I am the door ";* 
" I stand at the door and knock "; ** I am in the Father 
and the Father in me " (— Janus with the two faces, old 
and young, seated in the midst of the twelve altars) ; " I 
have the keys of death and of Hades." The function of 
Janus as God of War is also associable with the dictum, 
" I came not to bring peace, but a sword." Finally, the 
epiphany is in January. But there is to be noted the 
further remarkable coincidence that in the Egyptian Book 
of the Dea(P Petra is the name of the divine doorkeeper of 
heaven — a circumstance which suggests an ancient connec- 
tion between the Egyptian and Asiatic cults. On the other 
hand, the early Christian sculptures which represent the 
story of Jesus and Peter and the cock-crowing suggest that 
it originated as an interpretation of some such sculpture ; 
and the frequent presence of the cock, as a symbolic bird 
of the Sun-God,* in Mithraic monuments, raises again a 
presumption of a Mithraic source. There is even good 
ground for the view that the legend of St. George is but 
an adaptation of that of Mithra ;^ and it is nearly certain 
that St. Michael, who in the Christian east is the bearer 
of the heavenly keys, is in this aspect an adaptation from 
the Persian War-God.^ 

1 Chrittianity and MyOiology, pp. 379-83, " John x, 9. 

' Ch. 68. Budge's trans, p. 123. 

^ As to its holiness, see the Bundahisht zix ; the Vendidddf Fargard zviii, 
§ 2 ; and note to latter (trans, p. 197). 
' Gntsehmidt, cited by Camont, ii, 92. 
• Lueken, Michael, 1898, p. 46 sq., cited by Cumont. 

2a 
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From the Mitbraista too, apparently, came the doctrine 
of purgatory/ nowhere set forth in the New Testament 
save in the spurious epistle of Peter.* And though ttieir 
supreme symbol of Mithra slaying the bull was perforce 
set aside, being incapable of assimilation, they knew thai 
the Virgin Mother was but a variant of the Goddess- 
Mothers whose cults had at various times been combined 
with those of Mithra, and some of whose very statues 
served as Madonnas f even as the doctrines of the Logos 
and the Holy Spirit and the Trinity were borrowed from 
their own cult and those of Egypt al^e. 

It has chanced, indeed, that those Christian sects which 
most fully adopted the theosophies of Paganism have dis- 
appeared under the controlling power of the main organisa- 
tion, which, as we have said, held by a necessity of its 
existence to a concrete and literal system, and for the same 
reason to a rigidly fixed set of dogmas. We know that the 
Gnostics adopted Mithra, making his name into a mystic 
charm, from which (spelling it Mci^^s) they got the 
number 865, as from the mystic name Abraxas.^ Mani- 
ehaeism, too, the greatest and most tenacious of all the 
Christian schisms, carried on its ascetic front the stamp of 
the Persian environment in which it arose, and visibly 
stands for a blending of the ascetic and mystic elements of 
Mithraism and Christianity. For the celebration of the 
slain Christ it practically substituted that of the slain 
Manes, at the paschal season ; reducing the crucifixion to a 
mere allegory of the cult of vegetation, and identifying the 
power and wisdom of the Saviour-God with the Sun and 
Moon.^ Neither its adherents nor its opponents avowed 
that it was thus a fresh variant of Mithraism ; but the 
Mithraists cannot have failed to see and signalise alike the 
heretical and the orthodox adaptation, and it is clear that 
Mithraism not only entered into Manichseism but prepared 

^ Cp. K. Soderblom, La vie future d'apres le Mazdiisme, as cited, p. 126 ; 
and West, Pahlavi Textn, ii, 116 (5. B. E. xviii). 
9 1 Peter, iii, 19. ^ Cp. Christianity and Mythology, pp. 166^70. 

* Jerome, in Amos, c. 2, on w, 9-10. 

* Aagustine, Contra Epist. Manichai, viii ; Contra Faustum, zv, 5 ; xx, 
1-4, 8. 
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the way for it in the West.^ The more reason why Mithras 
should be tabooed by the organised Church. Thus, then, 
we can understand why the very name seemed at length to 
be blotted out. And yet, despite all forcible suppression, 
not only do the monuments of the faith endure to tell how 
for centuries it distanced its rival ; not only do its rights 
and ceremonies survive as part of the very kernel of the 
Christian worship; but its record remains unknowingly 
graven in the legend on the dome of the great Christian 
temple of Rome, destined to teach to later times a lesson 
of human history, and of the unity of human religion, 
more enduring than the sectarian faith that is proclaimed 
within. 

§ 18. — The Point of Junction. 

And still we have to note what appears to be the strangest 
concrete survival of all, cherished where we should least 
count on finding it. At Home there is religiously preserved 
a chair which is alleged to be that of St. Peter. It is 
significant of the measure of knowledge and judgment with 
which the Church has been governed that this belief should 
subsist concerning a chair which ostensibly bears repre- 
sentations of the signs of the zodiac, and the twelve 
labours of the Sun-God.* Peter, we are to suppose, 
having found his way to Rome, and established a Latin 
Church with the facility which belonged to inspiration and 
the gift of tongues, proceeded to commission a sculptor, 
Pagan or Christian, to carve him an episcopal chair, orna- 
mented with the best-known symbols of the heathenism 
which Christians were supposed to be bent on overthrowing. 
Such a legend need not be discussed.^ 

We have already seen how at a variety of points the 

^ Cp. Lea, Hist, of Sacerdotal CeUbacy, 2nd ed. pp. 43>4 ; Baur, Das 
manichaUehe Religumuyttem, 1831, pp. 91, 208, 241, 407; Neander, Gen, 
Hut. of the Chr. ReUg, Eng. tr. u, 174-9, 194. 

' Bryoe, The Holy Roman Empire, 8th ed. p. 49, note. 

' It is now abandoned even by orthodox Catholic scholars {e.g., Orazio 
Mamchhi, S. Pietro e S, Paolo in Rofna, 1900, p. 99), thoagh the chair is 
still officially cherished. 
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myth of Peter is a development of that of Jesas, and how, 
alike as leader of the twelve, fisherman, " rock," and bearer 
of the keys of heaven and hell, the first disciple assimilates 
with Mithra and Janus, who severally or jointly had those 
attributes, and whose joint cult acquired a special status in 
the Roman empire as being at once that of the army and 
(on the side of Janus) that of the immemorial city. And 
whereas the legendary Peter thus closely conformed in 
symbol to the " God out of the Rock," the chief priest of 
the Mithraic cult at Rome compared no less closely with 
the Christian bishop, ultimately distinguished as Papa = 
Father. Among the grades of the Mithraists were that of 
the Patres Sacroruni, or Fathers of the Mysteries, and that 
of the Pater Pati-uyn, Father of the Fathers, whose seat 
was at Rome ; and while there was a sacred Mithraic cave 
under the Capitol, we know from monumental remains that 
Mithraic worship was conducted on the Vatican Mount, 
where also was a temple of the Mother-Goddess Cybele, 
and where also dwelt the Archi-Gallus, or arch eunuch, the 
head of the cult of Cybele and Attis.^ As the ruling 
tendency of the later paganism was to combine or 
'' syndicate " all the leading cults, and as Roman patricians 
were then wont to hold at once the priesthoods of vai*ious 
Gods, it is not surprising to find that in the year 876, 
under the emperors Yalens and Yalentinian, one Sextilius 
Agesilaus -Sldesius was Pater Patrum Dei Solis Invicti 
Mithrce, " born again for eternity through the tauroholium 
and the crioholium,'' and at the same time priest of Hecate 
and of Bacchus, as well as an adorer of the Mother of the 
Gods and Attis.^ On the Vatican Mount, then, if anywhere, 
would be the seat of the pagan Pope who looked to the 
Sun-God as his Saviour, and worshipped the Mother of the 
Gods. 

It has been unsuspectingly asserted on the Christian 
side that the pagans raised their later shrines on the 

1 Beugnot, Hist, de la Destr. du Paganisme en Occident^ 1835, i, 159. 

3 Beugnot, i, 334-5, citing the inscription from Gruter, p. 28, No. 2. Cp. 
the other, on p. 334, also from Gruter, p. 1087, No. 4 ; also that on p. 3& 
from Muratori, p. 387, No. 2 ; and those cited on pp. 162-4. 
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Vatican Mount by way of profaning the site of the grave 
of St. Peter. We are now entitled to conclude that, on 
the contrary, the grave of St. Peter was located by tradition 
on the Vatican Mount because that was the Roman site 
of the pagan cult to which the myth of Peter was specially 
assimilated. His grave was assigned where his legend was 
adumbrated, and, it may be, where his chair was found. 
For there is strong reason to suppose that the *^ chair of 
St. Peter " is simply the chair of the Pater Patinim^ the 
supreme pontiff of Mithra at Home. 

In reality, the " Chair of St. Peter " is a somewhat 
nondescript object, of which the ornamentation does not 
fully exhibit either the twelve signs of the zodiac or the 
twelve labours of Herakles. It was exhibited to the public 
in 1867, photographed, and at that time examined by the 
eminent archaeologist de Rossi, who pronounced it to be 
in part of old oak much worn, containing a number of 
inlaid panels of carved ivory in the classic style, repre- 
senting the labours of Hercules; the whole structure, 
however, having been renewed by supports and cross- 
pieces of acacia-wood, of which the ornamentation is 
medieval.^ In Rossi's opinion the older portions probably 
formed originally the curial chair of a senator ; and it may 
well be that the whole thing is thus a fortuitous importa- 
tion, like so many other ecclesiastical relics. But there is 
at least a possibility that it is a relic of a pre-Christian 
cult. 

The ivory panels, eighteen in number, and not easy to 
decipher in a photograph, answer in part to the labours of 
Herakles ; a Jew have simply the zodiacal signs from which 
the legend of the twelve labours was originally framed; 
some suggest rather the labours of Perseus; and some 
closely resemble episodes in the Mithraic monuments. It 
is not impossible, then, that the whole is an ancient artist's 
combination, for a syncretic cult, of a number of the 

1 OiUdo di Roma e suoi ditUornit ed. 11a, a cura del Prof. F. Porena, 
Torino, 1894, p. 883. I am indebted for the extract and a photograph of the 
€hair to the good offices of M. W. Lesseyitch. See a copy in Marucchi's ^. 
Pietro e S. Paolo, as cited. 
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symbols of oriental son-worship, to which all three legends 
belong. The myth of Perseus (perhaps = the Persian) is 
at bottom identical with that of Herakles ; and in Rome 
the Mithraists would be very ready to bracket the later 
conquering Sun-God with the older, the more so because 
their monuments presented scenes of the same order, and 
conjunction of cults was the fashion of the day. The old 
Roman Hercules, it will be remembered, was a quite 
different deity from the Grecian Herakles, who was a 
variant of the Semitic Melkarth and Samson ; and though 
that Herakles was worshipped under the later pagan 
emperors by his Latin name, it does not appear that at 
Rome his cult was latterly flourishing. There were two 
shrines of Hercules Victor on the Capitoline Hill, and 
some three other aedes in other districts ;^ but the inscrip- 
tions of the period show no such interest in his cult as in 
those of Mithra and other eastern deities. There was in 
fact no ritualistic worship of Hercules or Herakles at 
Rome ; nothing to account for the use of such a chair ; 
whereas the mysteries of Mithra were among the most 
elaborate then in existence, and the Mithraic priesthood 
one of the most august. Finally, we know from Porphyry, 
and from the monuments,^ that Mithra was habitually 
represented in the midst of the zodiacal circle, so that the 
pretended Petrine chair is in every way congruous with 
his worship. The fact that, in the Mithraic monuments, 
the zodiac begins with Aquarius, who in ancient art is 
represented somewhat as a fisherman, would of course 
appeal to the champions of Peter, whose ancient festival 
at Rome (Jan. 18) coincided with the sun's entering 
Aquarius in the calendar ; and it is the historic fact that 
the Mithraic order of the zodiac, beginning on the right 
with Aquarius and ending on the left with Capricorn, was 
imitated in Christian art.^ 

1 Beugnot, i, 259-65. 

^ See that found at Housesteads and preserved in the Blaok Qate at 
Newcastle— represented in the local guide of the Society of Antiquaries, 
p. 11. 

' See the admissions of Wellbeloved, Eburticum, 1842, p. 86, as to the 
zodiacal arch of the Church of St. Margaret's in Waimgate, York. 
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In taking over the status of the Mithraic pontiff, the 
Christian Papa of Borne would acquire whatever remained 
of his influence in the army and in the civil service, besides 
completing the process of uniting in his own person the 
symbolisms in virtue of which he was head of the visible 
Church. It was thus in many ways fitting that he should 
take to himself the actual chair of the Pater Patnim. 
However that may be, the historical and documentary 
facts enable us to infer broadly the line of adaptation of 
Mithraism to the Christian cult. It was presumably 
thus : — 

1. Before the gospels were written, Jesus as ''Lamb" 
was assimilated to Mithra in respect (a) of his attributes of 
" Seven Spirits " and " seven stars "; (6) of his symbol of 
the Bock ; and (c) of the mystic keys borne by the Time- 
God in his mysteries. In all three cases there seem to 
have been ancient Judaic myths to proceed upon. 

2. The resurrection ritual, with its rock tomb, and the 
eucharist of bread and wine, may have been equally ancient 
even in Jewry : but there is reason to suppose that both 
were consciously assimilated to the Mithraic mysteries. 

8. As the Mithraic Pater Patrum assumed the symbols 
of the God, and the Christian bishop of Bome imitated 
the Pater Patrum, the tradition came to transfer from Jesus 
to Peter, the reputed founder of the Boman see, the 
attributes of the Persian God, and of those with whom he 
was identified in Bome. Thus whereas Jesus had been 
key-bearer and Bock before the gospels were current, Peter 
finally was foisted on the gospel in both capacities, while 
the more exclusively divine attribute of headship of the 
Seven Spirits was practically dropped from Christian 
doctrine; and even the symbol of the lamb was dis- 
countenanced. They had done their work, and were finally 
both incongruous and inconvenient. 



PART IV, 

THE RELIGIONS OF ANCIENT AMERICA 

§ 1. — American Racial Origins. 

In the study of the native religions of North and South 
America, there is a special attraction bound up with the 
special perplexity of the subject. These religions, like 
the peoples which have held them, seem io stand histori- 
cally apart from the rest of humanity, unrelated, underived, 
independent. The first question that occurs to the ethno- 
logist when he looks at the native American races is, How 
and when did they get there ? With which of the other 
human families are they most nearly connected? And 
though in the past this question used to be put on the 
traditional assumption of an original creation of one human 
pair, from whom all mankind are descended, it is still 
perfectly relevanjb to the present state of science, since the 
only plausible and economical hypothesis in regard to 
human evolution is that the development of early man 
from some ape-like form went on, however slowly, over one 
particular area, and not independently, in widely separate 
parts of the world at the same time. That is to say, in the 
present state of knowledge, we still infer a ''unity" in 
the human race, and hesitate to believe that different 
human species were independently evolved from lower 
forms in different continents, acquiring the same physical 
structure under widely varying conditions. The suggestion 
to this effect by Waitz^ represents the state of speculation 
before the bearings of the Darwinian theory had been 
realised. 

1 Anthropoloffie der NatunuHker, iii, 1-2 (1862). 
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It is therefore fitting that ethnologists should try to 
trace a connection between the native races of America 
and the races of Asia, which are the nearest to them in 
geographical position. Until that hypothesis is either 
established or overthrown, our anthropology and our moral 
science must remain in large part unsettled. It has been 
argued that '' we may safely leave to ethnologists the task 
of deciding whether the whole human race descends from 
one original couple or from many; for, spiritually speaking, 
humanity in any case is one. It is one same spirit that 
animates it and is developed in it ; and this, the incontes- 
table unity of our race, is likewise the only unity we need 
care to insist on."^ But this defines rather the theological 
than the scientific attitude ; for the very question whether 
an alleged spiritual unity is independent of a biological or 
genealogical unity is one of the preliminary problems of 
true " spiritual " science. 

As we go into detail, we shall see some remarkable coin- 
cidences between American and Asiatic and European 
religious systems; and our conception of human nature 
must alter a good deal according as we decide that certain 
peculiar superstitions and ritual practices were reached 
alike by various races who grew separately out of pre- 
human species, and these out of still lower species, in 
different parts of the world, without intermixture; or 
decide that the whole of the man-like family developed 
interconnectedly over one area, and that the different races 
now existing did not branch off from the central stem till 
they had already acquired what we call human characteristics 
— that is, until they had reached the stage of speech, 
weapons, and fire. 

Suppose, for instance, that the American races came 
many thousands of years ago from Asia, and that they are 
kindred to the earlier Asiatic races : they would already 
have the germs of myths and a certain religious bias in 
common with peoples whose descendants subsist in Asia ; 

1 Prof. A. Rtiville, Hibbert Lectures, 1884, On the Native Beliffiani of 
Mexico and Pfni, p. 40. 
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and the coincidences in their religion would have to be pro- 
nounced historical, that is, they represent a sequence of 
phenomena substantially determined by one original set of 
conditions within a given area and territory. If, on the 
other hand, we suppose that evolution proceeded in different 
parts of the planet and in widely different environments on 
identical lines from the lowest forms of life through many 
others, up to the anthropoid and the human, our whole 
conception of evolutionary law ia affected, and that in 
turn must affect our philosophy. Looking inductively for 
evidence, we find what appear to be traces of the existence 
of man in the Mississippi valley between fifty and sixty 
thousand years ago, or perhaps even in the '^ inter-glacial " 
period. But to whatever conclusions the palseologist may 
come on that head,^ the original scientific and logical veto 
on the hypothesis of two independent evolutions of the 
human species must for the present hold good. 

However remote be the time of the first migration, then, 
we are shut up to the assumption that the American races 
derive from Asia, either directly or by way of Polynesia,* 
since the alternative is a hypothesis of a human evolution 
from pre-human forms in the New World, with the result 
of yielding an identical human species, while the fauna 
and flora in general are markedly different. As to the 
possibility of such an evolution in America, Haeckel gives 
an emphatic negative. Putting the two hypotheses of 
immigration from north-east Asia and from Polynesia, he 
adds : *' In any case the original inhabitants of A^^^^^c^ 
came from the Old World, and are certainly not, as some- 
suppose, evolved from American apes. Gatarrhine or 
small-nosed apes have at no period existed in America."^ 
The fact that men are so much alike in the two hemispheres. 



' See the history of the discussion in Winsor, Narrative and Critical 
History of America, 1889, i, 336, 367-8, 382-395. Mr. Haynes (id. pp. 367-8) 
thinks that man evolved from the paleeolithio to the neolithic stage in the 
region of the Delaware, and that the ancestors of the present Indians are 
later arrivals. 

^ For a history of this discussion see Winsor, as cited, i, 76-81, 369-376. 

» NaturUche Schi}pfungggeaehichte, 2te Aufl, p. 613. 
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while the animals are so mdely different, is a proof that the 
former are not autochthonous in America.^ 

Nor is there any physical difl&culty over the hypothesis 
that the American races proceeded, by successive waves of 
emigration, from Asia.^ At Behring's Straits Asia and 
America are almost within sight of each other ; and at one 
time they were united. And if we suppose a migration of 
tribes like the Eamtskadals, who easily bear extreme cold, 
being but slightly civilised, we dispose of all such difficulties 
as the suggestion that pastoral Mongols would never have 
crossed without some of their animals. Prescott, however, 
remarks that '^ it would be easy for the inhabitant of 
Eastern Tartary or Japan to steer his course from islet to 
islet, quite across to the American shore, without being on 
the ocean more than two days at a time ";^ and this hypothesis 
is open. The question is one for the exact solution of which 
we have not yet sufficient materials, since we have yet to 
cultivate properly some of the lines of research on which 
that solution must depend ; and it must be admitted that 
some ethnologists have thus far come to their conclusions 
in a sufficiently irresponsible fashion. It has been said of 
Pickering, for instance, that he set up a connection between 
the Malay and the Galifornian because each had an open 
countenance, one wife, and no tomahawk.^ Happily we 
need not resort to such inductions as these. Nor need we 
be deterred from the scientific search by the fact that some 
of the guesses made have been wildly absurd. There is said 
to be widely current in Peru a legend, fully believed by the 

^ In an article entitled "America the Cradle of Asia/' by Stewart Gulin, in 
Harper* 8 Magazine for March, 1903, there is claimed " the same, if not a 
higher, antiquity for man on the American continent as is revealed by the 
most remote historical perspective of Egypt or Babylon '* (p. 536) — the 
implication being that civilutation was thas early developed. The grounds 
offered for this uncritical proposition are certain parallels or identities of 
popular games and accessories found among American and Asiatic races. 
All of these data are perfectly compatible with an Asiatic derivation of the 
former. Mr. Culin's main principle appears to be a *' patriotic " desire to 
prove that "American culture" has not been " sterile." 

^ Se^ Oscar Pesohers Racen of Man, Eng. tr. p. 400 sq. Cp. A. H. Buckland, 
Anthropological Studies^ 1891, pp. 61-2. 

3 Conquen of Mexico, App. Part I. On this cp. Winsor, i, 78, and see the 
testimonies cited by Buckle, 3-vol. ed. i, 99, note, 

* H. H. Bancroft, Native Races of tlie Pacific States, i, 24. 
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natives, that the name of the first Inca, Manco Gapac, arose 
in the actual advent of a shipwrecked Englishman, who got 
to be known as Ingasman, and who married the daughter of 
one CocapcLCj his son being accordingly called Ingasman 
Cocapac^ whence the name and title Inca Manco Capac}- 
That is droll enough ; but we need not therefore proceed 
with Dr. Reville dogmatically to decide that ^^ everything 
8hotv8 that the civilisations of Mexico and Peru are autoch- 
thonous, springing from the soil itself^ If it be meant 
merely that the higher forms of those civilisations (for there 
were many separate processes) may have subsisted for 
many centuries without foreign influence, there is no 
dispute ; but the statement as it stands is an unwarranted 
assertion of a separate human evolution from pre-human 
forms. 

In the nature of the case, the separation of the American 
from the Asiatic races being admittedly very remote, 
there are not many close parallels to be expected. A 
number of extraordinary correspondences, however, have 
been traced — that, for instance, between the Aztec calendar 
signs and the Mongolian zodiac. '^The symbols in the 
Mongolian calendar are borrowed from animals. Four of 
the twelve are the same as the Aztec. Three others are as 
nearly the same as the different species of animals in the 
two hemispheres would allow. The remaining five refer to 
no creature then found in Anahuac. The resemblance went 
as far as it could."^ And no less remarkable is the '^ analogy 
between the Mexican system of reckoning years by cycles 
smd that still in use over a great part of Asia," seeing that 

1 W. B. Stevenson, Twenty Years^ Residence in South America, 1826, i, 
894--6. Stevenson gives the story as a purely native invention. Mr. A. H. 
Buckland, who (Anthropolofjical Studies, 1891, pp. 96-7) ingeniously 
parallels the Peruvian legend of Manco Capac and Mama Ocello with the 
known case of a group of white men and women wrecked among the Kaffirs 
on the south-east coast of Africa early in the eighteenth century, presumably 
does not suppose the *' Ingasman " theory to be probable. But the Peruvian 
story in any case will not square with that of Quma and the Kaffirs, where it 
is not pretended that a great evolution of culture took place, as in the 
Peruvian myth. 

^ Lectures cited, p. 242. Dr. Beville, singularly enough, mentions all the 
weak hypotheses, but does not allude to that of a migration by Behring's 
Straits. 

• Prescott, Con*iuest of Mexico, App, I, 
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** this complex arrangement answers no useful purpose, 
inasmuch as mere counting by numbers, or by signs 
numbered in regular succession, would have been a far 
better arrangement."^ Such a correspondence must be 
allowed to count for much ; and there is also a remarkable, 
though perhaps not a conclusive, resemblance between the 
Mexican and Peruvian temple-pyramids and those of 
Babylonia and Assyria,^ which derived from the earlier 
Akkadians or Sumerians. Those temples or *' mountain 
houses ' ' doubtless began as graves, and grew into long mounds 
of earth, like those found in the Mississippi valley ;' and the 
Asiatic like the Mexican pyramid was latterly one of several 
stages. Five seems to have been long a common number in 
Asia, the Babylonian number seven being reached only at a 
late period ;* and five was the number of stages or stories in 
the great temple of Huitzilopochtli, the Mexican national (rod.' 
When such oblong pyramid temples, carefully covered with 
masonry, and having likewise five stages, are found in 
many of the South Sea islands,^ we have a fresh reason for 
supposing an ancient distribution of races eastwards from 
Asia, in repeated waves of migration.^ So, too, we are 
entitled to surmise kinship, when we find that the Mexicans 
had a fixed usage of throwing the first morsels of their 
meals into the fire,^ and that many Tungusian, Mongolian, 
and Turkish tribes persistently do the same thing to this 

^ Tylor, BesearcJies into the Early History of MatiHndf 1865, pp. 92-^. 

'^ J. G. Miiller, Amerikanische Urreligionen, pp. 645-6. For ttie Peruvian 
analogue see the cut in Squier's Primeval Monuments of Peru, p. 9, repro- 
duced in Winsor, i, 250. 

3 Also like that altar of Lycaan Zeus in Arcadia, where human sacrifioes 
were o£Fered — a Semitic survival. See Pausanias, viii, 2. 

* Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and AMyria, pp. 613-615. 

^ Clavigero, Hist, of Mexico, Eng. tr. ed. 1807, i, 262 ; Mtdler, p. 646. 

* See the illustration in Ellis's Polynesian Researches, 2nd ed. i, 341 ; and 
in T. Williams, Fiji and the Fijian Islands, i, 215, 223. B. Seeman {Fyi and 
its Inhabitants), in F. Galton's Vacation Tourists, and Notes of Travel, 
1862, p. 269, states that " all Fijian temples have a pyramidal form, and 
[they] are often erected on terraced mounds," the same rule holding in 
Eastern Polynesia. Cp. Moerenhout, Voyage aux ties du Grand Ocean, 1837, 
i, 467. Strictly, however, some in Fiji are conical, though still terraced 
(see Williams, as cited, p. 223). 

1 See also above, p. 146, as to the resemblances between Polynesian and 
Khond sacrifices. The Polynesians, too, have the Hindu myth of the ei^^t 
uncreated Oods, children of one pair. Ellis, i, 325. 

8 J. G. Muller, as cited, p. 167. 
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day ;^ and it is difficult to believe that the pecoliar usages 
of sacrificing a " messenger " or " ambassador " to the Sun, 
painting him red, and hanging up his and other victims' 
skins, stuffed, as possessing a sacred efficacy,^ were inde- 
pendently evolved in the two hemispheres. Even the 
practice of scalping seems to be peculiar to the redskins 
and the kindred Polynesians, and, in a modified form,° to 
the Mongols ;^ and, as we shall see, the Mexicans, like the 
ancient Semites and their Sumer- Akkadian teachers, passed 
their children " through the fire " to the Fire-God. What 
is more significant, they had the Semitic usage of making 
certain of their special sacrificial observa^ces last for five 
days.*' 

And there are remarkable concrete parallels in the 
religious practices and symbolisms of Asia and Mexico, 
apart from those which may be taken as universal. Thus 
a stone or metal mirror was the symbol, and the source of 
the name, of the Mexican God Tezcatlipoca ; and it is also 
the outstanding symbol in Japanese Shintoism,^ recognis- 
ably a very primitive Asiatic cult. It is told, again, of the 
national God and War-God Huitzilopochtli that when the 
people came to Mexico from their home, his wooden image 
with certain war-emblems was carried by four priests in an 
ark or chest, called the Seat of God. Here we have a 
widespread usage -P but it is significant that it is found in 
some closely similar form among Mongols, Chinese, and 
Japanese. So with the casting of children's horoscopes.^ 
More specific is the parallel between certain Mexican usages 
and those of the Buddhist priests of Thibet and Japan — 
such as red and yellow headdresses and black robes,^ which 

^ Castrto, VorUmngen ilber die Finimche Mythologie, 1853, p. 57. 

s Above, p. 181, and Part II, ch. ii, § 15. 

» Ellis, Polyneiian ResearcJuit, iv, 159. * J. G. Muller, p. 597. 

« Cp. Exod. xii, 3, 6 ; Infra, p. 375 ; Clavigero, Hist, of Mexico, Eng. tr. 
ed. 1807, B. vi, §§ 31, 35 (i, 300), 310, 312 ; Grant Allen, Evolution of the 
Idea of God, 1897, pref. p. vi. 

> Religiotu Sytteme of the World, p. 106 ; Thonberg, Voyage* an Japon, 
trad:fr. 1796,111,255. 

f J. G. Muller, p. 594. « jd, p. 656. 

> Id, p. 648. A line of investigation that might be worth pursuing is 
suggested by the resemblances of the Mexican use of colour to Chinese and 
Japanese methods. There is also a curious similarity in the folding of 
Mexican and Japanese books. Cp. MiLller, p. 551. 
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were in all likelihood pre-Buddhistic. But still more 
significant, perhaps, is a circumstance which has not been 
much considered by the ethnologists though it has been 
noted by the anthropologists — the fact, namely, that both 
in ancient Asia and in ancient America men kept records 
by means of knots in strings.^ The Chinese in old times 
are known to have done so ;^ and it is told of the Dravidian 
Khonds of Orissa, that when brought to European know- 
ledge sixty years ago they " kept all accounts by knots on 
strings," and conceived of their Gods as recording men*s 
faults in the same fashion.^ This would seem to be exactly 
the method of mnemonics used by the Peruvians when 
they were discovered by the Spaniards, their quipus being 
described in the same terms ; and there is evidence that 
the same device was used in Central America, and perhaps 
among the Tlascalans, though it had gone into disuse 
among the Mexicans, who had attained to the use of '* hiero- 
glyphics/'* 

There remains the question of the source and nature of 
those hieroglyphics. To examine it in detail is beyond the 
scope of this survey ; and it must suffice to say that as 
the Mexican hieroglyphic system proper represents an early 
stage in the evolution of writing from pictures to phonetic 
symbols, with a phonetic system developed alongside of it,^ 
the phenomena are quite consistent with the hypothesis of 
culture influences from Asia at a remote period. It is not 
necessary to identify glyphs in order to realise that the 
Chinese, Egyptian, and Aztec systems are akin. The 
Egyptian symbols remained substantially undeveloped for 
at least two thousand years ;^ and recent specialists are 
satisfied that *^ many of the elements of hieroglyphic 
writing had been growing upon the banks of the Nile 

1 Tylor, ResearcJies into the Early History of Mankindy 1865, pp. 154r>8. 

2 Lao-Tsze. Tau Teh King, ch. 80 (Chalmers' ti'ans. p. 61) ; Pauthier, 
Chiiie Modeme, 1853, p. 859. 

' Macpherson, Memorials of Sennce in Indian as before cited, p. 859. 

* J. G. Miiller, Amerikanische Urreligioneny p. 549. Cp. Prescott, p. 48, 
note. 

s Tylor, Researches, 91, 94-9; ChampolUon, Precis du sysihne hiiro- 
glyphique, 1824, p. 280. 

« ChampolUon, p. 281 ; Tylor, p. 99. 
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long before the time of the first historic dynasty."^ Given 
such a slow rate of growth, and noting the fact that 
Mexican and Egyptian hieroglyphics, and Chinese script, 
are all written in columns, we are entitled to see in all three 
the stages of a continuous evolution.^ 

It is true that the American languages, while demon- 
strably akin to each other, like the Indo-European group, 
show little or no relation to any of the languages of Asia. 
But though the difficulty of fully proving affinities of 
language between American and Asiatic races is great, 
and we seem thus bound to suppose a very remote separa- 
tion indeed ; on the other hand, the observed facts as to 
the rapid changes of language among South Sea islanders, 
when isolated from each other, go to suggest that very wide 
deviation may occur in a few thousands of years among 
people of one stock who have separated at a stage in which 
they have no literature, no word signs, and only the 
beginnings of a ritual. Beyond this we need not go. It 
suffices that there is no conceptual obstacle to the assump- 
tion that the civilisation of pre-Christian America grew 
from the central Asiatic roots which fed the beginnings 
of civilisation as we know it in Mediterranean Asia and 
Europe ; and that from the practical certainty of an 
original migration of Asiatics to America there follows 
the probability that there occurred several, at different 
stages of Asiatic evolution.^ The hypothesis which seems 
best to meet all the facts is that America was first peopled 

1 A. J. Evans, " Further Discoveries of Cretan and -ffigean Script " in 
Jmr. of Hellenic StudieSy xvii (1897), 884. Cp. ChampoUion, p. 280. 

* Cp. Tylor, pp. 99-100. Mr. Culin (as cited above) quotes Dr. Brinton as 
saying : *' the inner stronghold of those who defended the Asiatic origin of 

Mexican and Central American civilisation is, I am well aware the Mexican 

calendar, the game of Patolli, and the presence of Asiatic jade in America " 
(Paper "On various supposed relations between the American and Asiatic 
races" read at the International Congress of Anthropology, 1893). It is odd 
that Dr. Brinton should see no force in the identity of qtdpus and temple 
structures (both of which were noted by McCulloh as early as 1816), and 
horoscopes. 

8 t( There can be no doubt that America was populated in some way by 
people of an extremely low culture at a period even geologically remote. 
There is no reason for supposing, however, that immigration ceased with 
these original people " (Dall, Third Report of U. S. Bureau of Ethnology, 
p. 146, cited by Winsor, i, 76). Cp. Major J. W. Powell, " Whence came the 
American Indians?" in The Forum, Feb. 1898, p. 688. 

2b 
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from Asia at an extremely remote period ; that there slowly 
grew up American races with a certain definite type of 
language; and that later immigrants from Asia or 
Polynesia, perhaps coming as conquerors in virtue of 
importing a higher civilisation, were linguistically absorbed 
in the earlier mass, as conquering invaders have repeatedly 
been in the known history of Europe. 

§ 2. — Aztecs and Peruvians, 

All this was recognised by the industrious Swiss historian 
of the American religions forty years ago,^ when the real 
unity of the human race was still obscure, in that rit was 
affirmed on such fantastic bases as the myth of an originally 
created pair and the counter-hypothesis of creation " in 
nations " — either of monkeys or men ;^ and when congenital 
theories of a peopling of America by the '^ ten lost tribes " 
were much in vogue. There need then be no serious 
dispute over the thesis^ that ''the origin of the ancient 
American religions is to be sought for in the nature of their 
human spirit *' — a different thing from saying that they 
are autochthonous. The true proposition is neither that, as 
Miiller says, the American peoples did not receive their 
religions from the peoples of the Old World, nor that they 
did: both formulas are misleading. Inasmuch as their 
ancestors were distinctly human when they passed from 
Asia to America, the germs of religion and of many rites 
were derivative ; but like all other peoples they evolved in 
terms of universal law. And as their migrations are likely 
to have occurred in different epochs, and from different 
stocks, we may look to find in them, scattered as they 
are over an entire hemisphere, hardly less variations in 
language, aspects, and civilisation than were to be traced 
in the races of the old world a few thousand years ago. 

Such variation is actually seen when we seek to ascertain 

1 J. G. MiiUer,pp. 7-8. 

* Cp. Nott and Gliddon, Types of Mankind, 1854, p. 283; Indigenous Roccm 
of the Earth, 1857, p. 648. 
8 Miiller, p. 9. 
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the connection of the different peoples of Ancient America 
with each other. For among these there is fully as much 
variation as is foond among the peoples of Europe. To go 
no farther, the Aztecs or Mexicans differ noticeably in 
certain physical characteristics from the Bedskins ; and 
these again show considerable variations of type. A decisive 
theory of the culture-histories of these peoples cannot yet 
be constructed, inasmuch as we are still very much in the 
dark as to the civilisations which existed in Central and 
South America before those of Mexico and Peru. For the 
title of this paper, '' The Religions of Ancimt America/' is 
designed only to mark off the religions flourishing so lately 
as four hundred years ago, and the aboriginal religions still 
existing, from that Christian religion which was introduced 
into Mexico and Peru by the Spaniards, and into North 
America by the English and French. The two religious 
systems we have chiefly to consider, the Mexican and 
Peruvian as they existed before the Spanish Conquest, are 
not very ancient in their developed form ; because even the 
two civilisations were comparatively modern. The Aztecs 
and the Peruvians professed only to date back a few centuries 
from the Conquest ; and in both Peru and Mexico there were 
and still are the architectural remains of civilisations, some 
of which were themselves so ancient^ as to be unintelligible 
to the nations found by the Spaniards. Thus, near Lake 
Titicaca in Peru* there are vestiges of structures which by 
their size suggested giant builders, the work of a race of 
whom the Incas had no knowledge ; and yet further there are 
remains of rude circles of standing stones which belonged 
to a primitive civilisation more ancient still. So, in Mexico, 
there are ancient ruins, such as those at Palanque, which 
suggest a civilisation higher, on the side of art and archi- 
tecture, and at the same time much«older, than that of the 
Aztecs.® 
All we can say with any safety is that, as it was put by 

^ Gp. Eirk*s note on Prescott, p. 1, and Dr. Tylor, Anahuac^ p. 189, as to 
the pie-Toltec civilisation of Mexico, 
s Squier, Peru, 1877, oh. 20; J. G. Miiller, pp. 334-5. 
» Bancroft, iv, 289-346. 
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Buckle, the earlier civilisations grew up in those regions 
where there were combined the conditions of a regular, 
easy, and abundant food supply — ^namely, heat andmoistare, 
without an overwhelming proportion of the latter, such as 
occurs in Brazil.^ Now, from the point of view of the needs 
of an early civilisation, the golden mean occurs, in South 
America, only in the territories which were covered by the 
empire of the Incas, and farther north, from the Isthmus 
of Panama to Mexico. We surmise then a long-continued 
movement of population southwards, one wave pushing on 
another before it, till some reached Patagonia. After a 
time, however, there might be refluxes. It is admitted that 
Mexican tradition points to early developments of civilisa- 
tion about the Isthmus and Central America, and then 
waves of migration and conquest northwards. And then, 
in accordance with the law that an already civilised people 
can get good results out of a territory which could not 
originate a civilisation,^ it may have been that some of 
these early nations were driven north of Mexico, and so 
established those forgotten States of which the mysterious 
and fascinating remains have been discovered in modem 
times. And it may have been that the people called the 
Toltecs, who flourished in Mexico before the Aztecs, and 
were in several respects more highly civilised than they,^ 
represented yet again a backflow of one of these peoples 
from the north, according to the tradition.^ Their alleged 
silent disappearance, after four centuries of national life, is 
the standing puzzle of Mexican history.'^ All that we 
know is, that Mexico remained the seat of the most 



1 Introd, to the Hist, of Civilisation in England^ 3-vol. ed. i, 101-8. 

3 Dr. Tylor (AnahuaCt p. 192) has some remarks on this head, to which I 
can attach no definite meaning. 

» Clavigero, History of Mexico, Eng. tr. ed. 1807, i, 86 (B. ii, § 2). 

* Compare ch. i of Prescott's Conquest of Mexico, and J. F. Kirk's notes 
on it (Sonnenschein's edition) with B^ville, Lect. i. But the tradition may 
also derive from the general movement of population southwards. Glavigero's 
chronology, c. 8, is to the effect that the Toltecs arrived from the north 
about 648, the Ghichemecs in 1170, the " Aoolhuans " about 1200, and the 
Aztecs in 1296. 

* Kirk's note on Prescott, p. 7. 
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flourishing empires, mainly because it could best yield an 
abundant and regular supply of vegetable food, as maize ; 
and that when Cortes invaded it, the civilisation of the 
Aztecs, who constituted the most powerful of the several 
Mexican States then existing, was among the most remark- 
able.^ 

And herein lies the instructiveness of these civilisations, 
with their religions, that they supply us with a set of results 
practically independent of all the known history of Europe 
and Asia. It has been remarked that the great drawback 
of most of the moral or human sciences is that they do not 
admit of experiments as do the physical sciences. You 
must take the phenomena you get and try to account 
for them, with no aid from planned repetitions of cases. 
But, on the other hand, the human sciences as latterly 
organised have an enormous wealth of data lying ready to 
hand, and some collocations of data have for us the effect 
of new revelations in human affairs. After men became 
absorbed in the conception of European civilisation, with 
its beginnings, on the one hand in Aryan barbarism, on 
the other in the Eastern and Egypto-Semitic culture, they 
seemed to be shut up to a certain body of conclusions about 
human nature and its tendencies of thought and action. 
What was worse, the conclusions were presented ready 
made in terms of the reigning religion, which takes all 
previous life as so much preparation, planned by a sagacious 
Deity, for its own particular way of looking at life ; and 
when some sought to think out matters on saner principles, 
they found their path cumbered at every step by falsified 
records and prejudiced evidence. But when we go to the 
records of the cultures and creeds of Mexico and Peru, 
records wonderfully preserved in the teeth of the fanaticism 
which would have destroyed them all if it could, we stand 
clear of the frauds and prejudices alike of Jew and Chris- 
tian ; we are in a measure spared the old contrast between 
pretended monotheism and polytheism, the eternal sugges- 

^ The Aoolhuan or Tezcncan civilisation, however, seems to have been 
much more mtellectual than that of Mexico proper. See Presoott, B. i, o. 6, 
end ; and below, § 5. 
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tion of the possible diffusion of revealed truth,^ the perpetual 
eomparisoD between Christendom and Paganism. We are 
faced by a civilisation and a religion that reached wealth 
and complexity by normal evolution from the stages of early 
savagery and barbarism without ever coming in contact 
with those of Europe till the moment of collision and 
destruction. And to study these American civilisations 
aright is to learn with clearness lessons in sociology, or 
human science in general, which otherwise could only have 
been reached imperfectly and with difficulty. The culture- 
histories of the two hemispheres, put side by side, illuminate 
each other as do the facts of comparative anatomy. 

§ 8. — Primitive Religion and Human Sacrifice. 

Whatever may have been the variety of the stocks that 
immigrated from Asia, it holds good that we may look in 
the less advanced American races for traces of the steps in 
the religious and social evolution of Mexico and Peru. 
The non-Aztec peoples of Central America, to begin with, 
had developed religious systems which in their main 
features recall the Goddess-worships of Semitic and 
Hellenistic antiquity ; the most marked difference, as 
regards the historic period of the latter, being the 
American proclivity to human sacrifice. The summary 
given of some of tiiem by Mr. H. H. Bancroft will serve 
to illustrate the old process by which the human mind 
reached the same essential results out of a superficial 
variety of materials : — 

''The most prominent personage in the Isthmian 
Pantheon was Dabaiba, a goddess who controlled the 
thunder and lightning, and with their aid devastated 
the lands of those who displeased her. In South 
America, thunder and lightning were held to be the * 
instrutnents used by the sun to inflict punishment 

^ That 18, now. Lord Eingsboroagh wrought hard in the last generation 
to prove that the Biblical system was known to the Mexicans ; and there was 
an «arl7 theory that St. Thomas, that nbiquitous missionary, had given them 
Christianity. Prescott, pp. 233, 641 ; Clavigero, B. vi, § 4. 
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upon its enemies, which makes it probable that 
Dabaiba was a transformed sun-goddess. Pilgrims 
resorted from afar to her temple at Uraba, bringing 
costly presents and human victims, who were first 
killed and then burned, that the savoury odours of 
roasting flesh might be grateful in the nostrils of the 
goddess. Some describe her as a native princess, 
whose reign was marked by great wisdom and many 
miracles, and who was apotheosized after death. She 
was also honoured as the mother of the Creator, the 
maker of the sun, the moon, and all invisible things, 
and the sender of blessings, who seems to have acted 
as mediator between the people and his mother, for 
their prayers for rain were addressed to him, although 
she is described as controlling the showers ; and once, 
when her worship was neglected, she inflicted a severe 
drought upon the country. When the needs of the 
people were very urgent, the chiefs and priests remained 
in the temple, fasting and praying with uplifted hands ; 
the people meanwhile observed a four-days' fast, 
lacerating their bodies and washing their faces, which 
were at other times covered with paint. So strict was 
this fast, that no meat or drink was to be touched until 
the fourth day, and then only a soup made from maize- 
flour. The priests themselves were sworn to per- 
petual chastity and abstinence, and those who went 
astray in these matters were burned or stoned to death. 
Their temples were encompassed with walls, and kept 
scrupulously clean ; golden trumpets, and bells with 
bone clappers, summoned the people to worship."^ 

At a lower stage of civilisation we find human sacrifice 
already well established, on historic lines, where temples 
and priesthoods are still insignificant. Thus among the 
Tupinambos of north-eastern Brazil there was practised a 
form of sacrifice which recalls at once the rite among the 
Indian Ehonds and the better known one in Mexico, so 
often described. Among the lower tribes the human 
sacrifice here figures as primarily an act either of pro- 
pitiation of their own dead slain in war or of providing 

1 Bancroft, The Native Races of the Pacific Coast, iii, 49S-9, oiting Peter 
Martyr, dec. vii. lib. x ; Irving's ColumhuSf iii, 178-4 ; MiUler, Amerikanitehe 
Urreligionen, p. 421. 
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them with food in the other world, they having become Grods 
in virtue of falling in battle ;^ and, secondarily, as an act 
of sacrament. The Tupinambos and their congeners sought 
in battle not to slay but to capture enemies ; and when they 
had a captive he was taken to their village in triumph and 
received with fife-music, supplied by the bones of previous 
prisoners. For a whole year he was carefully treated^ well 
fed, and supplied with a well-favoured maiden as wife and 
servant. At length, on the day of the feast, he was 
adorned with feathers, and festally led to sacrifice, his body- 
being immediately cut in pieces and distributed among the 
heads of houses or minor chiefs ; or, otherwise, eaten in a 
general feast.^ If he had a child by his wife, it was brought 
up, as among the Khonds, for the same fate.^ 

Of the more general usage of sacrificing children, which 
we have seen to be primordial in Central Asia, there are 
many traces among the North-American Indians. Thus 
those of Florida at the time of the Spanish conquest are 
recorded to have sacrificed first-born children to the sun ;* 
and in Virginia there was at times o£fered up the sacrifice 
of the '^ only begotten son." More general seems to have 
been the simple usage of sacrificing boys to the God Oki 
and other deities.^ Oki was held to '' suck the blood from 
the left breast "; and the theory of the sacrifice seems to 
have been that it secured good fortune in war. But there 
was practised in addition an annual spring sacrifice — an 
instance of which is known to have occurred as late as 
1837 or 1838 — on the Khond principle of ensuring a good 
harvest, the propitiated deity in this case being the *' great 
star " Venus. Prisoners were the usual victims ; and the 
last and best-known case is that of the sacrifice of a Sioux 
maiden, who was bound to a stake and slain with arrows. 

1 MiUler, p. 282. 

* Robertson, History of America^ B. iv, and Note xx (Works, ed. 1821, 
▼iii, 46, 416). 

» MiUler, p. 283. 

* Waitz, Anthropologie der NaturvUker^ iii, 207, citing Garcilasao, Hut, 
de la GonqueU de Flpride, 1737, ii, 3, 11. 

' Id. i6. citing Strachey, History of Travaile into Virginia, ed. 1849, 
pp. 82, 93 sq.; A. Young, Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers, 1841, p. 368, and 
others. 
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Before she died, pieces of her flesh were cut off in the 
horrible fashion of the Ehonds, and the blood made to fall 
on the young seed-corn.^ 

Nezt to a human sacrifice seems to have ranked, among 
some tribes, that of a white dog, the dog being for the 
redskin a valuable possession,^ and whiteness being held 
by them, as among the Greeks and Romans, a mark of 
purity and distinction in animals. Always it was some- 
thing important or typically desirable that must be offered 
to the God. And in all cases the act of sacrifice seems to 
have lain near the act of sacrament, in which we know the 
identification of the God with the victim, whether as totem 
or otherwise, to have been a normal conception. The white 
dog, like the victim in the ancient Dionysiak sacrifice 
among the Greeks, seems at times to have been torn to 
pieces and so eaten .^ But there is an overwhelming 
amount of testimony to prove that among the redskins 
at the time of the Spanish conquest cannibalism was 
common.* It was as a rule, perhaps, prisoners of war who 
were eaten ; and it is recorded that when in the Florida 
war of 1528 famishing Spaniards were driven to eat the 
corpses of their own comrades, the Floridan natives, who 
were wont to eat their captives, were horrorstruck'^ — this 
though they had no agriculture, and fared precariously at 
all times.^ But though this holds good at certain periods of 
certain anthropophagous tribes, there is only too much 
evidence in others that cannibalism occurred on other 
pretexts \^ and as all primitive feasts were more or less 
sacramental, and the sacramental eating of human flesh is 
seen to have subsisted among the Aztecs long after simple 
cannibalism had disappeared, there can be little doubt that 

^ Id, ib,, citing J. Irving, Indian Sketcfiea, 1835, ii, 136, and Schoolcraft, 
iv, 60; V, 77. 

* Id. ib,, citing Kohl, Kitschi-Gami, Bremen, 1859, i, 86. 

' Id. p. 208, citing Nuttall, Journal of Travels into the Arkansas Territory , 
Philadelphia, 1821. 

** J. G. Miiller, pp. 141-8 and refs. Cp. Bobertson, History of America, 
B. iv (Works, ed. 1821, viii, 43) and refs. 

^ Bobertson, as cited, vol. viii, Note XIX, citing Torqaemada. 

• Id. ib. Note lU. 

7 Cases have occurred down till the middle of the nineteenth oentary. 
Miiller, as cited. 
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originally the human sacrifice was eaten among the 
American peoples. 

Even in the '^ savage " stage, however, there can be 
traced the beginnings of the recoil not only from the 
sacrifice but from the cannibal sacrament. The letting of 
blood seems to have been in certain rites substituted for 
slaying ;^ and in the story of Hiawatha the Heaven-God, 
who lived as a man among the Onondagas and had a 
mortal daughter, we find a parallel to the modified legends 
of Iphigeneia and Jephthah's daughter. Heaven ordered 
that the maiden should be sacrificed, and her father sadly 
brought her forth ; but there came a mighty sound as of a 
wind, and the people, looking on high, saw a dark object 
approaching with terrific speed, whereupon they all fled. 
The father and daughter stayed resignedly, and lo! the 
coming thing was an enormous bird, which hurled itself 
with such force on the maiden that she disappeared, and 
the bird was buried up to the neck in the earth.^ Late or 
early, the legend was framed with a purpose. 

In the tribal stage, necessarily, there was little develop- 
ment of the priesthood. Its beginnings were represented 
by the "medicine-men" or sorcerers, who set up secret 
religious societies or orders, to at least one of which, in the 
historic period, sorcerers of various types and tongues could 
belong.^ Of the temple, too, the beginning is seen in the 
sacred hut, to which in certain tribes only the king or the 
medicine man has entrance, and in which begin to be stored 
idols and sacred objects.* As we go southward, towards 
the region of the higher civilisation, we find an increasing 
development of the priestly function, sometimes in com- 
bination with the kingly, as among the Natchez of Florida, 
among whom in the seventeenth century was found the 
worship of the sun, symbolised in the hut-temple by an 
ever-burning fire.^ There the king-priest was " brother of 

1 MtiUer, p. 143. 

3 Id. p. 144, citing Schoolcraft. Cp. the story cited from Stober. 

3 Waitz, iu, 216. * Id. p. 203. 

' This seems to have been a common institution among the redskins 
before the advent of the whites. Cp. L. Carr, The Mounds of the MUfUsippi 
Valley, in Smithsonian Report for 1891, pp. 535-7. 
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the Sun," and the royal family constituted an aristocracy 
with special privileges, though bound to marry outside 
their caste.^ 

In the midway civilisations of Central America, this 
development has gone far towards the state of things seen 
in the kingdom of the Aztecs. In Yucatan, for instance, 
there was a hierarchy of priests, with a head; and the 
order seems to have had extensive judicial powers.^ The 
temples, too, had become considerable buildings, to which 
the learding men made roads from their houses.^ Alongside 
of the priests, all the while, remained the sorcerers or 
''medicine-men,*' also an official class with different types 
or orders, members of which, however, were privately 
employed by the nobles,* after the manner of **Levites" 
among the early Hebrews ; and these private priests com- 
peted with the hierarchy in the matter of receiving formal 
confessions from penitents and patients.'^ Convents existed 
for virgins, and of those who spent their whole lives in 
them the statues were after death worshipped as Goddesses, 
while the king's daughter ranked as the "Fire Virgin," 
and to her others were sacrificed.® Idols of all kinds 
abounded; and wooden ones, like the Hebrew teraphim, 
were accounted precious family heirlooms.^ Human sacri- 
fices, of course, were frequent, children being made victims 
in great numbers when captives were lacking, and legitimate 
sons when the sons of slave women ran short,® "not 
even the only son being spared."^ Surrogate sacrifices in 
the form of blood-letting were normal; but the cannibal 
sacrament does not seem to have been so ; though it took 
place in Guatemala, where the king and priests and nobles 
partook of the victims slain to " the highest God " at the 

J Waitz, iii, 217-220. 

* Spencer's Descriptive Sociology, No. II, p. 21, col. 2, citing Li^ana and 
Landa. 
' Id, ib. col. 3, citing Peter Marl^r. * Id. id., citing Landa. 

^ Id, p. 22, col. 1, citing Herrera and Li^ana. 
" Id, p. 21, col. 3, and p. 40, col. 2, citing Gollogndo. 
' Id, p. 21, col. 3, citing Landa. 
^ Id. p. 21, col. 3, citing li^ana, Landa, and Herrera. 
^ This is told of the people of Vera Paz. Id, p. 22, col. 4, citing Ximenez. 
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time of Lent, the high-priest and the king getting the hands 
and feet.^ 

In the case of this particular sacrifice, the chosen victims, 
who were slaves, were each allowed for a week the peculiar 
privileges accorded to similar victims in the Old World,* 
down to the detail of dining with the king ; and for this 
sacrifice, it is recorded, the victims were '' brought together 
in a particular house near the temple, and there got to eat 
and drink until they were drunk," apparently on the 
principles of the Ehonds and Bhodians.^ It seems now 
difficult to doubt that the religion of ancient America is of 
Asiatic derivation ; and that the pyramidal altar-temples of 
Mexico and Babylon are alike developments from simpler 
mounds or ** high places " shaped by the prehistoric peoples 
of Asia, who first carried the practice with them to the New 
World. It is now reasonably established that the '' Mound- 
Builders" of the Mississippi valley were simply North 
American Indians, living very much at the culture-stage 
of those found by the first whites, though there as elsewhere 
there may have been partial retrogression in certain tribes 
and territories under stress of war/ 

From the tribal state, civilisation had risen to a stage 
at which, in Central America, even outside the Aztec 
State, as in Yucatan, there were schools in the temples 
where the children of the priests and nobles were taught 
such science as the priests possessed, from books^ in which 
had been evolved a hieratic script on the basis of hiero- 
glyphics,^ as in ancient Egypt. They had advanced far in 
agriculture, cultivating many plants and fruits; had 

^ Id. p. 22, col. 2, citing Fr. Boman, in Ximenez. 

a Above, pp. 112, 116, 120, 130, 146. 

» Above, pp. 113, 116, 116, 129, 131, note. 

* See the whole problem thoroughly discussed by Mr. Lucien Can in his 
treatise on The Mounds of the Mississippi VaUey^ in the Smithsonian Beport 
for 1891. Cp. Winsor, as before cited, i, 397-410. " That many Indian 
tribes built mounds and earth-works is beyond doubt ; but that all the mounds 
and earth-works of North America are by these same tribes and their 
immediate ancestors is not thereby proved." Professor Putnam, cited by 
Winsor, i, 402, note. The Toltec theory of the mounds, once common [e.g.^ 
J. D. Baldwin, Ancient America, 1872, pp. 200-206, and his authorities), is 
practically exploded. 

° Spencer, as cited, p. 21, col. 2, citing Landa. 

^ Id. p. 61, col. 3, citing Wilson, Prehistoric Man, 2nd ed. ii, 183 sq. 
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numerous stone buildings, and excellent stone-paved roads ; 
and had made some little progress in sculpture. But there 
had been no transcending of the primeval concepts of 
religion ; and human blood flowed for the Gods far more 
freely than in the state of savagery. The savage's " happy 
hunting ground " had been specialised into a heaven and a 
hell ;^ the medicine-man into a great priestly order ; from 
his primitive symbolism had been evolved the sacrament 
of baptism ; his simple sun-worship had become a vast 
ceremonial ; and in many territories the '' heathen " had 
so far anticipated Christian civilisation as to have estab- 
lished the practice of confession. But the stamp of 
primeval savagery, conserved by the spirit of religion, is 
clear through it all: there is no gainsaying the funda- 
mental relationship of the lower and the higher cults. 
Around the civilisations of Peru and Mexico, at the time 
of the Spanish conquest, there stretched north and south 
a barbarism in which we know to have existed the germs 
of universal historic religion — human sacrifices constituting 
sacraments; beliefs in deities and ^spirits beneficent and 
maleficent; practices of prayer and witchcraft, ritual and 
worship, festival and ordinance, the whole in part conducted 
by the community as a whole, but guided by the soothsayers 
and sorcerers who are the beginnings of priesthoods. From 
such antecedents everywhere has all "higher" religion 
been evolved. 

§ 4. — The Mexican Cvltus. 

When we turn from this stage of religious history to that 
of Aztec Mexico, the first and most memorable difference 
that faces us is the immense expansion of the power of the 
priests. If we can trust the Spanish writers,^ five thousand 
priests were connected with the principal temple in the 
city of Mexico alone, where there were in all some 600 
temples, and where the total population was perhaps about 

^ Id, p. 40, col. 1, citing Landa. 

^ Clavigero, History of Mexico, B. vi, § 14 (vol. 1, p. 270). 
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800,000;^ and all the cities were divided into districts 
placed under the charge of parochial clergy, who regulated 
all acts of religion. In this enormous strength of the 
priestly class we have the secret of that frightful develop- 
ment of religious delusion and its attendant atrocity which 
marks off Mexico from the rest of the world. The system 
was» of course, polytheistic, and, equally of course, it 
exhibits the usual tendency towards pantheism or mono- 
theism; but the overwhelming priesthood necessarily 
perpetuated the separate cults. There were at least 
thirteen principal deities, and more than two hundred 
inferior.^ Indeed, some reckon as high as three thousand 
the number of the minor spirits,^ who would answer to 
the genii and patron saints of Europe ; and it is obvious 
that in Mexico as in Christendom there must have been 
many varieties of religious temper and attitude.^ In many 
of the forms of prayer and admonition which have been 
preserved,*^ we see a habit of alluding reverently to " God " 
{Teott) or " our Lord," without any specification of any 
one deity, and with a general assumption that the Lord 
loves right conduct. This universal God was in origin 
apparently the Sun, who was worshipped in the temples 
of all the Gods alike, being prayed to four times each day 
and four times each night.® 

At the first glance it is plain that the Mexican pantheon 
represented the myths of many tribes, myths which over- 
lapped each other, as in the case of the ancient and widely 
worshipped God of Rain and his wife the Goddess of Water, 
and which survived separately by being adapted to the 
different usages of life. In connection with the rite of infant 

^ Prescott, as cited, pp. 32, 283-4. Torqaemada thought there might be 
40,000 temples in all Mexico, and Glavigero held there were many more. 
B. vi § 12 (p. 269). 

9 Prescott, B. i, c. 8, p. 27. Gp. Spencer, as cited, p. 37. 

8 J. G. Miiller, as cited, p. 572. « Gp. J. G. Miiller, p. 564. 

B Sahagun, Hist, of the Affairs of New Spain, French trans. 1880, passim, 

« Clavigero, B. vi, § 16 (i, 272-3); J. G. Miiller, as cited, pp. 473-4; 
B^ville, as cited, p. 46. There is reason to infer that sun-wor&ip is the 
oldest and most general cult of the American races, and that it came with 
them from Asia. Special deities of vegetation seem in their case to be a 
later evolution. 
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baptism, which the Mexicans practised most scrupulously, 
the officiating women prayed to ''Our Merciful Lady/' 
Ghalchiuhtlicue or Gioacoatl, the Goddess of Water.^ At 
the season when rain was wanted for the harvest, again, 
prayer was made to the Grod or Gods named Tlaloc^ — for 
both the singular and plural forms are used — who controlled 
the rain; and whereas the Goddess of Water invoked at 
baptism was held merciful, the Tlaloc had to be propitiated 
by the regular sacrifice of a number of sucking infants, 
bought from poor parents or extorted from superstitious 
ones.^ And there is no more awful illustration of the 
capacity of the human mind for religious delusion than the 
record of how the merciful people, believing in the efficacy 
of the sacrifice, would yet keep out of the way of the sacred 
procession which carried the doomed babes, because they 
could not bear to see them weep and think of their fate ; 
while others, weeping themselves, would take comfort if 
the children wept freely, because that prognosticated 
plenteous rains.^ But even under the spell of religion men 
could not sacrifice infants to the very deity invoked at 
baptism: so the benign Water-Goddess was sundered from 
the child-devouring Water-God. And by the same law of 
adaptation to social function it came about that the most 
prominent of the worships of Mexico, a state periodically at 
war, was that of the War-God Huitzilopochtli, who figured 
as the patron God of the nation. 

In Huitzilopochtli we have a very interesting case of 
mythological evolution.^ It has been argued that he was 
originally a simple bird-God, the humming-bird, his early 
name being the diminutive Huitziton, ''the little humming- 

^ Sfthagun, as cited, p. 441 (1. ii, c. 32). 

^ Probably " the Tlalocs '* were the clouds — children of the Bain-God. 
Cp. B^ville, p. 72. But they were Gods of mountains, like the chief Tlaloc, 
whose throne was a mountain so named, though he had also a mountain- 
seat in heaven, called Tlalocan. Tlaloc was one of the oldest deities. 
Muller, Amerik. Urrelig, p. 500 ; Prescott, p. 41, n. citing Bamlrez. 

' Sahagun, as cited, p. 84 (1. U, c. 20) speaks of purchase only. There 
seem, however, to have been special dedications. In Carthage, we know, 
the aristocracy came to substitute bought children for their own. Diodorus, 
XX, 14. The same process would take place anywhere. See above, p. 879. 

* Sahagun, p. 58 (1. ii, c. 1), and pp. 84-7. 

B J. G. Muller, p. 591 sq. 
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bird."^ An old legend tells that while the Aztecs still 
dwelt in Aztlan, a man among them named Hoitziton 
chirped like a bird, " Tihui"=" Let us go," and that he 
thus persuaded them to migrate and conquer for themselves 
a new country. As the later God actually bears the 
symbol of a humming-bird on his left foot, and his name 
Huitzilopochtli means " humming-bird on the left," there 
has evidently occurred some process of assimilation ; but 
it is not quite certain that it was in this wise. If the 
humming-bird were originally a totem-God, the hypothesis 
would seem sound ; but this, I think, has not been shown ; 
and there remains open the possibility that the symbol was 
not primary but secondary. 

The singular fact that, even as the Mexican War-God 
has a humming-bird for his symbol, so Mars, the Roman 
War-God, has a wood-pecker for his, is in this regard 
worth a moment's attention. 'We can draw no certain 
conclusion in the matter ; but it seems likely that the 
evolution in the two cases may have been similar. Now, 
there is no clear evidence that the wood-pecker was a 
totem-God; and the whole question of Mars's name 
Picuinnus, which he was held to have from Picus, the 
wood-pecker, is obscure.^ Oddly enough, the Sabines had 
a legend that the wood-pecker led them to their settling- 
place, which they consequently called Picenum. When 
we note that a number of ancient communities similarly 
had legends of birds or animals who guided them to their 
settling-place,^ and that the name of the place sometimes 
accords with the name of the guide and sometimes does 
not, we seem obliged to recognise three possibilities. 

1. The animal or bird was in some cases very likely a 
totem-God, the legend of guidance being a late way of 
explaining its association with the community. 

2. A place, however, might easily be named by new- 

1 This seems a very debatable point. ** Huitzlin,*^ the fall name, seems 
as mach of a diminutive as " Huitziton." 

2 Preller, Rdmische Mythologie, ed. 1866, pp. 297-8 ; Cox, Mythology of 
the Aryan Nations, ed. 1882, pp. 523-4. 

8 Cd. J. G. Miiller, p. 595 ; K. O. Milller, Introd, to Mythology, Eng. 
trans., pp. 109, 172. 
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comers because of the number of birds or animals of a 
given kind, seen there ; and the explanatory legend on that 
view is naught. 

8. A symbolic animal, connected with the worship or 
image of a God, would also give rise to explanatory legends. 
One would prompt another. 

If then the Sabines put the wood-pecker on their 
standard, the question arises whether it may not have 
been because it was the symbol of the War-God. 

It is noted concerning the humming-bird that he is 
extraordinarily brave and pugnacious ;* and the same might 
readily be said of the wood-pecker, who is as it were always 
attacking. Supposing the symbol to be secondary, there is 
no difficulty in the matter : all the legends would be intel- 
ligible on the usual lines of myth-making. In regard to 
Huitzilopochtli, again, there is a symbolic source for his 
curious epithet '' on the left." In one legend he sits after 
death at the left hand of his brother Tezcatlipoca,^ the 
Creator and Supreme God ; and whether or not this is the 
earliest form of the idea, it suggests that the placing of the 
symbol on the left foot of the War-God may have arisen 
from the previous currency of the phrase ** Huitzlin on the 
left" in another signification, though on this view the God 
had been already named after his symbol. 

Leaving open the problem of origins on this side, we 
come upon another in the fact that neither Huitzilopochtli 
nor Mars was primarily a War-God. The former, who was 
practically the national God of Mexico, was also called 
Mexitli ;^ and it seems likelier that this should have been 
his original name, and Huitzilopochtli a sobriquet, than 
vice versa. And so with the function. A War-God, specially 
known as such, is not a primary conception : what happens 
is that a particular God comes to be the God of war. 
Among the redskins, the '* Great God " or Creator and 
Ruler, or else the Heaven- or Sun-God, was the War-God ;* 

1 J. G. Muller, p. 592, and refs. ^ Id, p. 593. 

* Preflcott, p. 9 ; Miiller, p. 574, citing Acosta and Hamboldi ; Gomara, 
in Hittoriadoret PrimitivoB de India*, i (1852), p. 347, col. 2. « 

* J. G. MiUler, p. 141. 

2c 
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and we know that Mars was originally a sylvan deity ,^ con- 
cerned with vegetation and flocks and herds. How came 
he to preside over war ? Simply becaase, we may take it, 
he was the God of the season at tvhich war was usually 
made. Campaigns were begun in spring ; and so the God 
of the Spring season, who was specially invoked, became 
War-God. Mars was just Martins^ March ; and he lent 
himself the better to the conception, because March is a 
stormy and blusterous month. Mars strictly retfidns these 
characteristics, being a blusterous rather than a great or 
dignified God in both the* Greek and Roman mythologies. 
But here suggests itself another possible source for the 
symbol of the War-God. Picas means speckled," coloured ; 
and the speckled woodpecker might figure the coming of 
speckled spring, as the humming-bird would do the colour* 
time in Mexico. Perhaps there may be a similar natural 
explanation for the further striking coincidence that 
Huitzilopochtli is born of a virgin mother, Coatlicue, who 
is abnormally impregnated by being touched by a ball of 
bright-coloured feathers,® while Juno bears Mars also 
virginally, being impregnated by the touch of a flower.* 

In both cases, certainly, we have a sufficiently marked 
primary type for the myth of the Virgin-Birth, the idea in 
each being simply the birth of vegetation in spring. Though 
the mythical Coatlicue, like Mary, is a God-fearing woman, ' 
who frequents the temple and lives in a specified village, 
Ooatepec, near Tula, the Virgin Mother is simply the ancient 
Mother of all, the Earth ; and the concept of virginity is a 
verbally made one, in virtue of the mere fact that the whole 
is a metaphor. But if Huitzilopochtli be thus admittedly 
in origin a God of Vegetation,^ there arises a stronger 

^ Gato, De re rustical 141 fl42) ; Virgil, Aeneid, iii, 86. Mars, too, was 
identified with the sun. Maorobios, Saturnalia, i, 19. So was Arte, 
aooording to Preller (Grieeh. Myth,, ed. 1860, i, 257), who, however, only cites 
the Homeridian hymn, whioh does not bear him oat. That identifies Axte 
with the planet Mars. 

'^ So White. Br^al derives it from a root meaning to strike. Cox, as cited. 

5 Clavigero, B. vi, § 6 (p. 264). * Ovid, Fatti, v, 281-256. 

J. G. Milller, pp. 602, 607, 608, recognises that the Ood is himself 
symbolised bv the bunch of feathers. Like so many of the Egyptian and 
other Gods, he is thus " the husband of his mother." 
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presainption that he too was originally symbolised by his bird 
because of its seasonal relation to his worship. It is denied 
that in his case the seasonal explanation of the choice of 
Mars as War-God can hold good/ because the spring in 
Mexico is a time of heavy rains, when campaigns are 
impossible. In his case then the selection of the War- 
God is presumably a result on the one hand of his symbol, 
which further seems to have been spontaneously made a 
symbol of the sun,^ and on the other hand of his special 
popularity — a constant feature in the cult of the Vegetation- 
Gods. And when we note further that the chief God of 
the Garibs, Tuluca, was represented with a head-dress of 
humming-bird feathers, and that theToltec God Quetzalcoatl, 
also a God of fruitfulness, was figured with the head of a 
sparrow, which was the hieroglyth of the air,^ we are led to 
surmise, not that all of these Gods were originally Bird- 
Gods, but that they were all originally Spring-Gods or other 
Nature-Gods to whom the birds were given as symbols, 
though the sparrow tnay have been originally a totem-God. 
Throughout the whole of Polynesia, the red feather of one 
small bird, and the tail feathers of the man-of-war bird, 
are " the ordinary medium of extending or communicating 
supernatural power," and are regarded as specially pleasing 
to the Gods.^ 

§ 5. — Mexican Sacrifices and SacramenU. 

Of deeper interest is the moral aspect of the worship of the 
Mexican Gods, especially the most memorable feature of all, 
human sacrifice. Though this, as* we have seen, is primor- 
dial in religion, there can be no question that its enormous 
development was the work of the organised priesthood, 

' Miiller (pp. 609-610) denies the explanation even for Mars, arguing that 
early ware were made in harvest, for plunder. For this he gives no evidence ; 
nor does he meet the obvioas answer that those plundered at harvest would 
want to seek revenge as soon as winter was over. Spring campaigns have in 
point of faot been normal in Europe. 

* Mtlller, p. 092. It was called ** sun's hair "=sunbeam. 

s i<2. pp. 588-4, 592,094. 
^ < Ellis, Polynesian ReMearehei, 2nd ed. i, 338 ; Moerenhout, Voyage aiix 
tUi du Orand Ocean, 1887, i, 472-8. 
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and of the cultivated religioas sentiment. The Boman 
War-God remQ.ined subordinate, warlike though the Romans 
were ; the Mexican became one of the two leading deities, 
and received the more assiduous worship. Whence the 
divergence ? Mainly, we must conclude, from the multipli- 
cation of the Mexican priesthood, which was primarily due 
to the absorption of the priesthoods of the conquered races ; 
and from the prior development of the rite of human 
sacrifice in the cult of the Gods or Goddesses of Vegetation. 
Among the Aztecs the tradition went that human sacrifices 
were of late introduction ;^ and this view would no doubt 
be favoured by the priests, who would represent that the 
latter-day power of the State was due to the sacrifices. 
But we have seen that they were practised on a smaller 
scale by the American peoples at much earlier stages of social 
evolution; and in the midway stages they were also common. 
In northern South America, the chief God of fhe Muyscas, 
Fomagata, was worshipped with many human sacrifices, as 
he was also under the name Fomagazdad, with his wife 
Zipaltonal, in Nicaragua, where he and she were held the 
progenitors of the human race ;^ and similar usages, often 
in connection with the Sun-God, sometimes with the God 
of Bain, were common in Yucatan, Chiapa, Tobasco, 
Honduras, and elsewhere.^ The Mexican Otimias, also, 
who were not conquered by the Aztecs, sacrificed children 
and ate their flesh, carrying it with them, roasted, on their 
campaigns.^ Such sacrifices then were well-established in 
Mexico before the Aztecs came, being found in some degree 
even among the relatively peaceful Toltecs.*^ What the 
Aztec priesthood did was to multiply them to a frightful 
extent.® 

The causes of expansion and restriction in such cases 
are no doubt complex ; but when we compare those of the 
Aztecs and the Greeks, Egyptians, and Bomans, we can 
trace certain decisive conditions. Firstly, human sacrifices 
tend to multiply among peoples much given to war, by way 

1 J. G. MliUer, pp. 502, 597, GOO. « Id, 487. 

3 Id, pp. 476-7, 492, 502, and see above, p. 875. * Id, pp. 502-8. 

« Prescott, p. 41, w.; MtQIer, p. 664. « Mfiller, p. 492, 502. 
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of offerings to the Gods ; bat where there is only a limited 
.priesthood the natural force of compassion leads men in 
time, as they grow more civilised, to abandon such sacrifices ; 
while a priesthood tends to maintain them. Thus among 
the civilised peoples of the old world they lasted longest 
with the priest-ridden Carthaginians ; and the reason that 
they did not continue late among the Jews was probably 
that these did not possess a numerous priesthood till after 
the Captivity, when their religion was recast in terms of 
the higher Oriental systems. On the bther hand, an 
expanding or expanded empire, powerfully ruled by a 
warrior autocrat, like those of Babylon and Egypt, is 
led in various ways to abandon human sacrifice even if the 
priesthoods be numerous. Alien cults are absorbed for 
political reasons, and it is no part of the ruler's policy to 
. be habitually at war with neighbours: hence an irregular 
supply of captives. The priesthoods, too, can be con- 
veniently provided for- through other forms of sacrifice ; 
,and on those other lines they are less powerful relatively to 
the king. Thus in the empire of the Incas the practice of 
human sacrifice was well restrained. But where a warlike 
and priest-ridden State is established among well-armed 
neighbours, with cults of human sacrifice already welt- 
established all round, the sacrificing of captives is apt to 
serve as a motive to war, and the priests tend to enforce it. 
The process is perfectly intelligible. The stronghold of all 
priesthoods is the principle of intercession; whether it be 
in the form of simple prayer and propitiatory worship, or 
rd mixture of that with a doctrine of mystic sacrifice, as 
. among Protestants ; or in the constant repetition of' a 
ceremony of mystic sacrifice, as among Catholics ; or in 
actual animal sacrifice, as among ancient Jews and Pagans. 
In these cases we see that, the more stress is laid on the 
act of sacrifice, the stronger is the priesthood — or we may 
. put it conversely. Strongest of all then must be the hold 
of the priesthood whose sacrifices are most terrible. And 
terrible was the prestige of the priesthood of Mexico. The 
greater the State grew, the larger were the hecatombs of 
human victims. Almost every God had to be propitiated 
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in the same way ; but above all mast the War-Grod be for 
lever glutted with the smoking hearts of slain captives. 
Scarcely any historian, says Prescott,^ estimates the number 
of human beings sacrificed yearly throughout the empire at 
less than 20,000, and some make it 50,000.^ Of this 
doomed host, Huitzilopochtli had the lion's share ; and it is 
recorded that at the dedication of his great new temple in 
1486 there were slain in his honour 70,000 prisoners of 
war, who had been reserved for the purpose for years 
throughout the empire. They formed a train two miles 
long, and the work of priestly butchery went on for several 
days. 

At every festival of the God there was a new hecatomb 
of victims ; and we may conceive how the chronic spectacle 
burnt itself in on the imagination of the people. The 
Mexican temples, as we have seen, were great pointless 
pyramids, sometimes of four or five stories, and the 
sacrifices were offered on the top. The stair was so made 
that it mounted successively all four sides of the pyramid^ 
and when the train of torch-bearing priests wound their 
way up in the darkness, as was the rule for certfidn sacri- 
fices,^ to the topmost platform, with its ever-burning fires 
and its stone of sacrifice, the whole city looked on. And 
then the horror of the sacrificial act ! In the great 
majority of the sacrifices the victim was laid living on 
the convex stone and held by the limbs, while the slayer 
cut open his breast with the sacred flint^ knife — the ancient 
knife, used before men had the use of metals, and therefore 
most truly religious — and tore out the palpitating hearty 
which was held on high to the all-seeing sun, before being 
set to burn in incense in front of the idol, whose lips, and 
the walls of whose shrines, were devoutly daubed with 
blood.5 

^ As cited, B. i, c. 3, p. 88. 

^ The Franciscan monks computed that 2,500 victims were annually sacrl* 
deed in the town and district of Mexico alone. Bemal Diaz, Memoirs y Eng» 
tr. ch. 208, cited in Spencer's De$criptive Sociology, No. II, p. 20, col. 2. 
Op. Herrera, as there cited ; and J. G. Muller, pp. 637-9. 

? Bancroft, ii, 334. * Or rattier, obsidian, a volcanic mineral. 

' This was usual in the human sacrifices of the other Central-American 
peoples. 
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Apart from the resort to holocausts, the religious principle 
underlying many, if not all, of the American human sacri- 
fices was that the victim represented the God ; and on this 
score slaves or children were as readily sacrificed as captives. 
Among the Guatemalans, we are told, captives or devoted 
slaves were regarded as becoming divine beings in the 
home of the Sun ;^ and the general principle that the 
victim represented the God involved such a conception.^ 
And while this principle probably originates in early rites, 
such as those so long preserved by the Khonds, which 
aimed at the annual renewal of vegetation by propitiation 
and '' sympathetic magic,** the practice became fixed in the 
general rituals as a sacred thing in itself. 

In connection with one annual festival of Tezcatlipoca, 
the Creator and " soul of the world," who combined the 
attributes of perpetual youthful beauty with the function 
of the God of justice and retribution, as Winter Sun, there 
was selected for immolation a young male captive of especial 
beauty, who was treated with great reverence for a whole 
year before being sacrificed — almost exactly like the doomed 
captive among the South American Tupinambos above 
described. He was gorgeously attired; flowers were strewn 
before him ; he went about followed by a retinue of the 
king's pages ; and the people prostrated themselves before 
him and worshipped him as a God. He was in fact, 
according to rule, the God's representative, and was 
described as his image.^ A month before the fatal day 
new indulgences were heaped upon him. Four beautiful 
maidens, bearing the names of the principal Goddesses, 
were given him as concubines. At length came his death 
day. His honours and his joys were ended, and his fine 

1 J. G. MuUer, p. 476. 

< As to the costomarineBS of this identification, see Bancroft, iii, 842 ; 
J. G. MfUler, pp. 477, 498, 601, 570, 599, 600, 604, 606, 686, 640; Gomara, 
as before cited, p. 444, col. 2; and cp. Spencer's Descriptive Sociology, No. 
II, p. 20, ools. 2 and 3, citing Duran, Herrera, and Sahagun. " Of the 
haman sacrifices of rade peoples, those of the Mexicans are perhaps the most 
instmctiye, for in them the theanthropic character of the victim comes out 
most dearly" (Prof. Robertson Smith, Religion among the Semitef, p. 347). 

» Sahagun, p. 97 (B. ii, c. 24). Cp. the old accounts cited by Mr. Frazer, 
Golden Bough, and Herrera, cited by Spencer, D.5. ii, 20, col. 8. 
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raiment taken away. Carried on a royal barge across the 
lake to a particular temple, about a league from the city, 
whither all the people thronged, he was led up the pyramid 
in procession, he taking part in the ritual by throwing 
away his chaplets of flowers and breaking his guitar. And 
then at the top, the six black-robed slayers, the sacrificial 
stone, and the horror of the end. And when all was over 
the priests piously improved the occasion, preaching that 
all this had been typical of human destiny,^ while the 
aristocracy sacramentally ate the victim's roasted Umbs. 

Along with the victim for Tezcatlipoca there was one 
for Huitzilopoehtli ; and they roamed together all the year. 
The latter victim was not adored ; and he had the privilege 
of choosing the hour for his sacrifice, though not the day. 
He was called the " Wise Lord of Heaven," and he was 
slain, not on the altar, but in the arms of the priests.^ 

The Goddesses, too, had their victims — women victims ; 
and one maiden was regularly prepared for one sacrifice 
to the Maize-Goddess Genteotl, the Mexican Geres, some- 
what as the representative of Tezcatlipoca was. Genteotl 
was the Mother-Goddess pai- excellence, being named 
Toucoyohua, ** the nourisher of men," and represented, like 
Demeter and so many Goddesses of the same type, with a 
child in her arms.^ A tradition prevailed, too, that in her 
cult there were anciently no human sacrifices. But this is 
doubtful ; and the explanation is as before, that anciently 
single victims were sacrificed, while among the Aztecs they 
were many. The woman who personated the Goddess was 
sacrificed with other victims,* and the slaying was followed 
by a ceremonial of an indescribably revolting character, the 
slayers flaying the victims and donning their skins.^ This 
hideous act is in all likelihood one of the oldest devices Of 
religious symbolism ; and it is a distinguished theologian 
who suggests to us that it is lineally connected, through 
the totemistic or other wearing of animal-skins, with the 

* Sahagun, as last cited. * Clavigero, vi, § 32 (i, 802-B). 

» J. G. Muller, p. 493. * Id, p. 492. 

« Cp. Bancroft, iii, 354-7; Sahagun, pp. 134-5 (b. ii, c. 30); Spencer, 
D.5. ii, 21, col. 3 ; Muller, p. 599. 
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Biblical conception of " the robe of righteoasness."^ It is 
certainly akin to the practice of the Babylonian priests, 
who wore imitation fish- skins as identifying them with the 
Fish-God,^ and to that of the Egyptian and other priests 
who wore the dappled skins of leopards or fawns as 
symbolising the starry heavens, or robes withoat seam 
as symbolising the cosmos.^ At bottom all ritualism is 
the same thing, a reduction of righteousness, in all sincerity, 
to make-believe. 

But the special and habitual horror of the Mexican cultus 
was the act of ritual cannibalism. This was strictly a 
matter of religion. After a captive had been sacrificially 
slain in ordinary course, his body was delivered to the 
warrior who captured him, and was by him made the'special 
dish at a formal and decorous public banquet to his friends. 
It was part of the prescribed worship of the Gods. That 
the Mexicans were no longer cannibals by taste is shown 
by the fact that in the great siege by Cortes they died of 
starvation by thousands. They never ate fellow citizens :* | 
only the sacrificially slain captive- But only a great priest- 
hood could have maintained even that usage. We have 
seen that such ritual cannibalism has existed at one time 
in all races; and obviously it must have originated in 
simple cannibalism, for men^ would never have begun to 
offer to the Gods food that was abominable to themselves.*^ 
On the other hand, however, we know that cannibalism 
everywhere dies out naturally even among savages, apart 
from religion, as soon as they reach some degree of peaceful 

^ Smith, Religion of tite Semites^ pp. 41&-18. Thus Dionysos* robe of 
iawnskin is " holy." Earipides, Baccha^ 188. 

^ See (he illu8<a»(ioii8 in W. Simpson's Jonah Legend^ 1899. 

' Chriatianity and Mythology , pp. 414-16. 

^ It would perhaps be more accurate to say that the eating of a slain enemy 
was originally part of a process of triumphing over him ; and that the 
abstention from the flesh of fellow-citizens meant not distaste for human 
flesh (which is negatived by the ritual practice), but obedience to a moral 
▼eto on domestic cannibalism, such as must have been set up early in all 
civilisations. Cp. Bancroft, ii, 858. 

^ B^ville, p. 87. See above, p. 127, note, as to the counter theory that 
cannibalism originated in the belief that the Gods ate men, and that men 
should do likewise to commune with them. This theory is of old standing. 
See it cited from an Italian essayist by Virey, Hiat, Naturelle du genre 
humainf 1801, ii, 53. 
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life, and even sooner. Among the native tribes of Lower 
California, though they are among the most degraded 
savages in the world, and given to various disgasting 
practices, the eating not only of human flesh but of that of 
monkeys, as resembling men, is held abominable.^ The 
Tahitians, who in warfare were murderous to the last degree, 
and practised hideous barbarities, had yet evolved beyond 
the stage of public cannibal banquets, even the sacrifice of 
a man to the God being followed only by the pretended 
eating of his eye by the chief ;^ and it was the priests who 
instigated what human sacrifices there were. So among 
the similarly cruel Tongans, cannibal feasts were rare, 
occurring only after battles, and being execrated by the 
women ; child sacrifices were also rare and special, and were 
being superseded by surrogates of amputated fingers.^ In 
each of these cases the priesthoods were little organised :^ 
hence the upward evolution. Among the Fijians, the 
Marquesans, and the Maoris, on the contrary, we find 
highly organised and cannibalistic priesthoods ;^ and there 

^ Bancroft, i, 560. But it is not certain whether this veto applies to 
enemies. Professor Robertson Smith thinks the horror of human flesh arose 
in superstition as to its '' sacrosanct character," but does not fully explain. 
Beligion of the Semites^ p. 848. 

^ Ellis, Polynesian Researches, 2nd ed. i, 309, 357 ; iv, 150-2 ; Moerenhout, 
Voyage aux lies du Orand Ocean, 1837, i, 512. 

^ Mariner, Account oftlie Tonga Islands, ed. 1827, i, 190, 300, ii, 22. 

^ In Tahiti, the sorcerers were as powerful as the priests ; and in the ease 
of the great national oracle no one was specially appointed to consult the GkxL 
Priests, too, had a precarious prestige. (Ellis, i, 366, 371, 377, 379.) Of the 
Tongan Islands Mariner relates that '* the priests live indiscriminately with 
the rest of the natives ; are not respected on the score of their being priests, 
unless when actually inspired, and hold no known conferences together as an 
allied body" (ii, 129). 

* Cp. J. White, The Ancient History of the Mam, Wellington, 1887, i, 
1, 2, 8-16, 17; Ellis, Polynesian Researches, iii, 317-318; Moerenhout, 
Voyage cited, i, 475 ; T. Williams, Fiji and the F^ians, i, 221, 223, 227. 
" Cannibalism is part of Fijian religion ; and the Gods are described as 
ddighting in human flesh " (last cit. p. 231). Mariner says that when Cook 
visited the Tonga Islands*' cannibalism was scarcely thought of among them; 
but the Fiji people soon taught them this, as well as the art of war ; and a 
famine, which happened some time afterwards, rendered the expedient for a 
time almost necessary " (ii, 108-9. Cp. 107). Yet, as we have seen, human 
sacrifice was not making progress. King Finow, howbelt for personal 
reasons, was strongly against it, though the priests stood for it (Mariner, 
ii, 178). So, in Fiji, where "at one time Ndengei [the Supreme Qod] would 
constantly have human bodies for sacrifices," a disgusted chief stopped them, 
and ordered that pigs be substituted (T. Williams, p. 231). A similar reform 
seems to have been made by the king in the island of Manuka (Turner, 
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we likewise find cannibalism and human sacrifices alike 
common. So, among the Khonds, a specially '' instructed" 
priest was essential to the tneriah sacrifice ; and in China, 
where human scapegoat sacrifices were discredited and 
abolished between the third and second centuries b.c, we 
hear of them as being prescribed by priests and put down 
by wise rulers.* And as in Peru we shall see reason to 
regard the Incas as putting some check on human sacrifice, 
so in the whole of Central America the only case of any 
attempt at such reform, apart from the Toltec priesthood of 
Quetzalcoatl, occurs in the history of the great Acolhuan 
king of Tezcuco, Netzahualcoyotl, who died in 1472. Of 
him it is told that he was the best poet of his country, 
which was the most highly civilised of the New World ;^ and 
that he worshipped, on a great altar-pyramid of nine stages, 
an "unknown God" who had no image, and to whom he 
oflfered only perfume and incense," resisting the priests 
who pressed for human sacrifice. But his example seems 
never to have affected his Aztec allies, who gradually 
won supremacy over the Tezcucans; and even in his own 
realm he could never suppress the human sacrifices which 
had there been revived before his time under Aztec influence, 
and multiplied under it later. 

The Aztec religion, in fine, was working the ruin of the 
civilisation of Central America, as. similar religions may 
have done for the far older civilisations that have left only 
ruins behind them. Sacerdotalism, it is clear, tended as 
an institution to check the progress of humanity, which 
even among slaughterous savages elsewhere brought anthro- 
pophagy into discredit. No amount of passion for war 
could have kept the civilised Aztecs complacently practising 

Samoa a Hundred Years Ago, 1884, p. 202). In Tahiti, again, human 
sacrifices had either become obsolete, and so forgotten, and been then 
revived, or else were originated, by a priest (EUis, i, 106. Cp. J. Williams, 
Narrative of Missionary Enterprises in the South Seas, 1837, pp. 550, 558). 
The high priest in each district was practically the sovereign sacrificer 
(Moerenhoat, i, 477). See above, p. 110, as to the Khonds. 

1 Above, p. 66- 

> Cp. Ptescott, p. 81, sq.. and p. 97. 

» Bancroft, v, 427-9 ; Clavigero, B. iv, §§ 4, 15 ; vii, § 42 ; Prescolt, pp. 
91^. 
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ritual cannibalism if an austere and all-powerful priesthood 
had not fanatically enforced it.^ The great sanction for 
human sacrifice, with the Mexicans as with the Semites, 
was the doctrine which identified the God with the victim, 
and as it were sacrificed him to himself. The principle 
was thus in a peculiar degree priest-made and priest-pre- 
served.^ 

§ 6. — Mexican Ethics. 

The recital of these facts may lead some to conclude 
that the Mexican priesthood must have been the most 
atrocious multitude of miscreants the world ever saw. 
But that would be a complete misconception : they were as 
conscientious a priesthood as history bears record of. The 
strangest thing of all is that their frightful system of 
sacrifice was bound up not only with a strict and ascetic 
sexual morality, but with an emphatic humanitarian 
doctrine. If asceticism be virtue, they cultivated virtue 
zealously. There was a Mexican Goddess of Love, and 
there was of course plenty of vice; but nowhere could 
men win a higher reputation for sanctity by living in 
celibacy. Their saints were numerous. They had nearly 
all the formulas of Christian morality, so-called. The 
priests themselves mostly lived in strict celibacy ;* and they 
educated children with the greatest vigilance in their 
temple schools and higher colleges.* They taught the 
people to be peaceful ; to bear injuries with meekness ; 
to rely on God's ' mercy and not on their own merits : 
they taught, like Jesus and the Pagans, that adultery 
could be committed by the eyes and the heart; and 
above all they exhorted men to feed the poor. The public 
hospitals were carefully attended to, at a time when some 

^ " Cannibalism in general declined before human sacrifice : in heathenism 
humanity, where it triumphed, did so often against religion : humanity came 
into religion, not out of it : religion withstood the benign change." J. 0. 
Muller, p. 632. 

^ Cp. Th. Parker, DUtcourse of MatUn pertaining to Religion, ed. 1S77, 
pp. 34, 44, 93, noU. 

» Clavigero, B. vi, 16, 17, 22 ; vol. i, 274, 277, 286. 

* Spencer, D,S. ii, 20, col. 1, citing Torquemada. 
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Christian countries had none. They had the practice of 
confession and absolution ; and in the regular exhortation 
of the confessor there was this formula : ^' Clothe the naked 
and feed the hungry, whatever privations it may cost thee ; 
for remember, their flesh is like thine, and they are men 
like thee ; cherish the sick, for they are the image of 6od/^ 
And in that very same exhortation there was further urged 
on the penitent the special duty of instantly procuring a 
slave for sacrifice to the deity. ^ 

Such phenomena carry far the challenge to conventional 
sociology. These men, judged by religious standards, 
compare closely with our European typical priesthood. 
They doubtless had the same temperamental qualities : a 
strong irrational sense of duty ; a hysterical habit of mind ; 
a certain spirit of self-sacrifice ; at times a passion for 
asceticism; and a feeling that sensuous indulgence was 
revolting. Devoid of moral science^ they had plenty of the 
blind instinct to do right. They devoutly did what their 
religion told them ; even as Catholic priests have devoutly 
served the Inquisition. That is one of the central socio- 
logical lessons of our subject. The religious element in 
man, being predominantly emotional and traditional, may 
ally itself with either good or evil ; and it is no thanks to 
religion, properly speaking, that it is ever in any degree 
identified with good. How comes it that Christianity is 
not associated with human sacrifice while the Mexican 
cultus was ? Simply by reason of the different civilisations 
that went before. It is civilisation that determines the 
tone of religion, and not the other way. Christianity starts 
with a doctrine of one act of human sacrifice ; and Chris- 
tians are specially invited each year at the sacred season to 
fasten their minds on the horrors of that act. Their ritual 
keeps up the mystic pretence of the act of ritual cannibalism 
which of old went with the human sacrifice : they harp on 
the very words, "body and blood." They mystically eat 
the body of the slain God. Now this very act was performed 

^ Sahagan, 1, vi, o. 7 : French trans, pp. 342-3 ; Presoott, as cited, p. 38. 
The overplus of grain belonging to the priests was given to the poor. Clavigero, 
vi. 13 (i, 270). 
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by the Mexicans not only literally, as we have seen, bnt 
in the symbolic way also ; and they connected their sacra- 
ments with th^ symbol of the cross. 

Of the Tlascalans it is told that at one festival they fixed 
a prisoner to a high cross and shot arrows at him ; and 
that at another time they fastened one to a low cross and 
killed him by bastinado.^ In the sacrifice of a maiden to 
the Maize-Goddess Genteotl above mentioned, the priest 
who wore the slain victim's skin stood with his arms 
stretched out, cross-wise,, before the image of Huitzilo- 
pochtli, so representing the Goddess ; and the skin (pre- 
sumably stuffed)^ was hung up with the arms spread in 
the same attitude, and facing the street.^ The Mexicans, 
finally, had a festival in honour of Xiuhteuctli, the God of 
Fire,* the crowning act of which was the making a dough 
image of the God (as was also done in the worship of 
Huitzilopochtli at the festival called '^ Eating the God") 
and raising it on a crossj^ the image being then climbed 
for and thrown down, and the fragments eagerly eaten by 
the crowd as possessing a sacred efficacy.^ They felt they 
were brought into union with the (rod in that fashion. As 
has been above noted, there is some evidence that among 
the first Christians the Eucharist was sometimes a baked 
dough image of a child -P and on any view the irresistible 

1 Clavigero, B. vi, ch. 20 (i, 283) ; Gk>mara, as cited, p. 446, ool. 1 (end). 

3 Above, Part II, p. 278. ' Bancroft, iii, 355-9. 

* See above, Part II, p. 278, as to the details of one sacrifice to this God in 
which the victim was painted red. 

' There can be no question as to the pre-Christian antiquity of the symbol 
of the cross in Mexico as elsewhere. See Mtdler, pp. 496-500. The cross 
figured in Mexico as a sacred symbol also in coimection with the Rain-Gk)d, 
and was expressly known as the *^ Tree of our life." Yet Dr. Brinton has 
confidently decided (Mythtt of the New Worlds p. 96 ; American Hero Mtfthtj 
p. 155) that it simply signified, with its four points, the cardinal points and 
the four winds. This explanation, which is a pure guess, lias been dogmati- 
<sally put forward by several writers, including Dr. B^ville (Lectures, p. 38). 
But wny should the cardinal points be represented by an upright cross ? And 
why should it be called " Tree of our life ** and speciidly associated with 
Tlaloc and other Gods of rain t Were all four winds alike " rain-bringers "? 
Quetzalcoatl, as we shall see, was God of one rain-bringing wind, and hit 
mantle was marked with crosses (Muller, p. 581. Cp. p. 500). Certain^ 
the number four figured in Tlaloc's worship (Bancroft, iii, 348), but so did 
the image of the snake. Is not the more plausible hypothesis tnat in such a 
.connection the primary significance of the cross was pnaUio ? 

< Sahagun, pp. 128-133 (1, ii, ch. 29); Bancroft, iii, 329-331. 

' See Christianity and Mythology, pp. 211-226, and above, pp. 201-2. 
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presumption is that in all cases alike the symbolical usage 
grew out of a more ancient practice of ritual cannibalism. 
Christianity coming among a set of civilised peoples, the 
symbol became more and more mystical, though the priest- 
hood adhered tenaciously to the doctrine of daily mystical 
sacrifice. In Mexico, certain cults had similarly substi- 
tuted symbolism for actual sacrifice ; among the modifying 
practices being the drawing of a little blood from the 
€ars and other parts of the children of the aristocracy.^ 
But the thin end of the wedge was in, so to speak, in the 
survival of actual human sacrifices ; and the Aztec priest- 
hood drove the wedge deeper and deeper, in. virtue of their 
collective economic interest as well as of what we may term 
the master tendency of all religions — the fixation of ideas 
and usages. The more piety the more priests ; the more 
priests the more sacrifices ; and the constant wars of the 
Aztecs supplied an unfailing stream of captives for immo- 
lation.* Many wars were made for the sole purpose of 
obtaining captives :^ in fact, the Aztec kings made a treaty 
with the neighbouring republic of Tlascala and its confede- 
rates, a treaty which was faithfully kept, to the effect that 
their armies should fight on a given ground at stated 
seasons, in order that botii sides should be able to supply 
themselves with sacrificial victims. At all other times 
they were quite friendly; and the Aztec kings avowedly 
kept up the relation purely in order to have captives for 
sacrifice.^ An arrangement like that, once set up, would 
flourish more and more up to the point of national exhaus- 
tion, especially as death in battle was reckoned a sure 
passport to Paradise ; and the priesthood would at the same 
time grow ever more and more numerous ; the only limit 
being the people's power of endurance. And there can be 
little doubt that the Aztec empire would ultimately have 
broken down under its monstrous burden if the Spaniards 

^ Herrera, Oeneral HUtory, iii, 216, cited in Spencer's Descriptive 
Sociology, 

"^ The priests actnaily went into battle to help in secnring captives, and 
were conspicaous for their fury. Prescott, p. 39. 

* MiUler, p. 688. « Id, ih. 
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had not destroyed it ; for the taxation necessary to support 
the military and aristocratic system alongside of the alloca- 
tion of enormous untaxed domains^ to the ever-multiplying 
myriads of priests was becoming more insupportable year 
by year, so that the deep disaffection of the common people 
was one of the chief supports to the campaign of Cortes.' 
It may well be that some of the previous civilisations had 
succumbed in the same way, literally destroyed by religion, 
to the extent, that is, of inviting conquest by less " civilised " 
tribes. 

Strangely enough, there was current among the Aztecs 
themselves a belief that their State was doomed to be over- 
thrown.^ Here, doubtless, we have a clue to the existence 
of civilising forces, and of a spirit of hostility to the 
religion of bloodshed which however felt driven to express 
itself in terms of despair. To this spirit of betterment, 
then, we turn with the doubled interest of sympathy. 

§ 7.— The Mexican Wliite Christ 

Two sets of phenomena tell of the presence among the 
Aztecs of that instinct of humanity or spirit of reason 
which elsewhere gradually delivered men from the demorali- 
sation of human sacrifice. One was the practice, already 
noted, of substituting a symbol for the sacrificed victim ; 
the other was the cultus of the relatively benign deity 
Quetzalcoatl, a God of the Toltecs whom the Aztecs had 
subdued. There is no more striking figure in American 
mythology. 

The name appears to have meant ^' the feathered [or 
coloured] serpent," and this was one of his symbols ; but 
he was normally represented by the red- billed sparrow- 
head, which in Mexican hieroglyphics stands for the air ; 
and his third symbol, the Fire-stone, had the same signi- 
ficance.* As God of the Air, accordingly, he ranks in the 
pantheon.^ But his mythus has a uniquely ethical stamp, 

1 Prescott, B. i, c. 3. ^ Id. B. ii, c. 6. 

» J. G. Muller, p. 657. * Id. pp. 58S-4. 

« Clavigero, B. vi, Ji 4 (p. 248). 
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and a certain wistful pathos.^ It tells that he was once 
high-priest at Tula, in Anahuac, where, ever clothed in 
white, he founded a cultus, and gave beneficent laws to 
men, teaching them also the arts of agriculture, metal- 
work, stone-cutting, and civil government ; the while a 
king named Huemac held with him the secular rule, 
and framed the law book of the nation. But the God 
Tezcatlipoca came to earth in the guise of a young 
merchant, who deceived the king's daughter, and again 
in the guise of an old man, who persuaded Quetzalcoatl to 
drink a mystic drink, whereupon he was seized with an 
irresistible impulse to wander away. And so he went 
south-eastwards, setting up his institutions in place after 
place, but always going further, till at length he disappeared 
in the east, with a promise to return. And for that return 
his worshippers ever looked longingly, and the Aztec kings 
with fear, till when Cortes came all thought that he was 
the God, and at Gholula the people sacrificed a man to 
him, and daubed him with the blood in the regulation way.^ 
But in the myth of Quetzalcoatl it is told that at Tula 
he had preached against human sacrifices, telling men to 
offer to the Gods only fruits and flowers; and that he 
could not endure the thought of war, closing his ears when 
men spoke of it. The explanation is found to be, as might 
have been suspected, that this humane legend is a late 
product of Toltec feeling, representing at once the aspira- 
tion for a better religion and the memory of the Toltec 
people, whose polity had been step by step driven to the 
south-east by the stronger power of the Aztecs.^ It may 
have been some of the Toltec priests who remained under 
Aztec rule that framed the gentle mythus,^ and so dreamed 
for themselves a Messiah, as so many conquered races had 
done before. On analysis, it appears that Huemac was 

^ See Dr. Tylor's Researches into the Early History of Mankind ^ 1865 
pp. 151-4, for the vftrions forms of the myth. 

s Preflcott, B. ii, o. 6 ; B. iv, c. 5. > Mailer, p. 581. 

^ Had they been sacrifioers before, they would be partly deprived of victims 
by the conquest. For another case of a God who refused human sacrifices, 
see T. WilUams, Fiji a/nd the Fijians, i, 231. He is supposed to have been 
shrined or incarnated in a man, which for his priests made human flesh 
taboo. 

2d 
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really the old Toltec name of the God, and that be 
took that of Quetzalcoatl in one of his more southerly 
resting-places, when he became symbolised as the serpent.^ 
Of old he had had human sacrifices like other Gods ; and 
in the Aztec lands he had them stilL^ But some of his 
white-robed priests, left victimless till they recoiled from 
the bloody rites of their conquerors, felt that their God 
must have a different nature from that of the Goda of the 
black-robed priests of Tezcatlipoca and Huitzilopochtli, and 
80 framed for his cult a new gospel.^ 

Recognising this, Dr. Miiller and Dr. Brinton and Dr. 
Seville agree that Quetzalcoatl is properly the God of the 
beneficent rain -bringing east- wind, identified with the 
vanquished Toltec people, so that like them he is driven 
away by the enmity of other deities, but, like the vanishing 
or slain Sun-God of all mythologies, he is to return again 
in power and great glory. By such a myth Christians are 
set vaguely surmising a debt to their own legend; bat 
there is no such thing in the case. As Mr. Bancroft 
observes, following Dr. Miiller,* the process is one which 
has occurred in many mythologies : — " It is everywhere 
the case among savages, with their national God, that the 
latter is a nature-deity, who becomes gradually transformed 
into a national God, then into a national King, high-priest, 
founder of a religion, and at last ends in being considered 
a human being. The older and purer the civilisation of a 
people is, the easier it is to recognise the original essence 
of its national God, in spite of all transformations and 
disguises. So it is here. Behind the human form of the 
God glimmers the nature-shape, and the national God is 
known by, perhaps, all his worshippers as also a nature- 
deity. From his powerful influence upon nature, he might 
also be held as creator. The pure human form of this God 
[Quetzalcoatl] as it appears in the fable, as well as in the 

1 MiiUer, p. 587. « Id. pp. 689-90. 

B It was one of his priests, bearing hi name, who shot the arrow into the 
dough image of Huitzilopochtli — the humanest sacrificial rite in that Ood's 
worship. Bancroft, iii, 299-800. 

* Id. pp. 329, 337, 583. 
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image, is not the original, but the youngest. His oldest 
concrete forms are taken from nature, to which he originally 
belongs, and have maintained themselves in many attributes. 

All these symbolise him as the God of fertility, chiefly 

by means of the beneficial influence of the air."^ 

What is specially interesting is that, despite the inner 
hostility of the Quetzalcoatl cult to those of the Mexiccin 
Gods, his stood in high honour ;^ and while some of his 
devotees sacrificed and ate his representative once a year 
in the usual manner, some of his priests, of whom the chief 
also bore his name as representing him,^ did as little 
sacrificing as they could, evidently finding some support 
in that course.* We are moved to ask, then, whether there 
^as here a culture-force that could have countervailed the 
host of the priests of slaughter had the Aztecs been left to 
work out their own salvation. The more the problem is 
pondered, however, the less probable will it seem that the 
humaner teaching could have so triumphed. Conquest by 
some other American people might have served to restrain 
the religion of blood; but there is no sign that the humaner 
cult was as such making serious headway. The Aztec 
priesthood like every other had an economic basis; its 
higher oflSces were the perquisites of certain aristocratic 
families; and the habit of perpetual bloodshed had 
atrophied the feelings of the priestly army on that sid6. 
Beyond a certain point, priesthoods are incapable of intel- 
lectual regeneration from within, even if reformative ideas 
be present. 

* Native Racetj iii, 279. Dr. Tylor once wrote: "I am inclined to consider 
Quetzalcoatl a real personage, and not a mythical one " {Anahuacy p. 278), 
and Mr. A. H. BvLM&nd (Anthropological Studies^ p. 90) takes the same view; 
bnt neither argues the point ; and in his Researches into the Early History 
of Mankind (1865, pp. 151-4), Dr. Tylor treats the matter as pure myth. 
It was this deity who- was long ago identified with St. Thomas (Clavigero, 
B. vi, § 4, p. 260). For the myth see Dr. Brinton, American Hero Myths, 
pp. 73-142. In the ritual of the confessional he is called the " father and 
mother" of the penitent (Sahagun, p. 341 ; 1. vi, c. 7). He, too, is bom of 
a virpiin mother (Brinton, p. 90). 

* His temple at Gholula was the greatest in New Spain. Gomara as before 
cited, p. 448, col. 2. 

» Bancroft, iii, 267. * Mttller, p. 582. 
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§ 8.— The Fatality of the Priesthood. 

The main hope of the bumaner thinkers would probably 
lie in the substitution of a symbolic for an anthropophagous 
sacrament : if baked effigies could be eaten, effigies might 
be sacrificed. But in some even of the symbolic sacraments 
blood was a constituent. Thus for the cult of Huitzilopochtli, 
the baked image made of seeds for the winter festival of the 
solstice — Christmas — the blood of slain children was the 
cementing moisture.^ Here again we have the primitive 
*' sympathetic magic": the image, which was transfixed 
with an arrow before being eaten, represented the poten- 
tialities of new vegetable life at the time of year when 
vegetation was dead, and the blood of children was the 
deadly symbol of the moisture that was the life of all 
things, besides being a means of as it were vitalising the 
image.^ Such a cult was indeed far from reducing anthro- 
pophagy to a mere symbol. 

So with the cult of Xiuhteuctii, the Fire-God. Along- 
side, apparently, of the remarkable symbolic sacrament 
above mentioned there were anthropophagous sacraments to 
the same God. He was one of the most widely honoured 
of all, the first drink at every meal in every household 
being taken in his name — a correlation which again suggests 
derivation from an Asiatic fire-cult such as is seen blended 
in that of Agni in the Yedas. In his name, too, every 
child was passed through the fire at birth — another notable 
parallel to ancient Asiatic usages;^ and from his six 
hundred temples burned as many perpetual fires. Every four 
years a great feast was held in his honour at Quauhtitlan, 
not far from the city of Mexico ; the first act being to plant 
six high trees before the temple on the day previous, and 

1 Bancroft, iii, 297-300. 

a Muller, pp. 605-6. See above p. 185. 
^ ' Dr. Miiller remarks (p. 569) in this connection that the entire Aztec 
religioi^ has many resemblances to the fire-worship of Siva. But the primary 
fire-worship traced among the Sumer- Akkadians is to be looked to as the 
possible source of that and the later Semitic as well as of the American 
forms. 
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to sacrifice two slaves, who were flayed. On the feast day, 
two priests appeared clad in those victims' skins, hailed with 
the cry, " See, there come our Grods ;" and all day they 
danced to wild music, the while many thousands of quails 
were sacrificed to the God, Finally the priests took six 
prisoners and bound or hanged them to the tops of the six 
ferees, where they were shot through with arrows. When 
dead they were taken down and their hearts cut out in the 
usual way, the priests and nobility finally eating the flesh 
of both die men and the quails as a sacrament.^ 

It is not clear at what place and period the symbolical 
sacrifice in this cult arose ; but the essential problem is, 
whether it could have ousted the other. And the answer 
must be that inasmuch as the human sacrifice was specially 
associated with the power of the priests, and was obviously 
to the tastes of the mass of the people of all gra.des, nothing 
short of an overthrow of the existing polity by another could 
have effected the transformation, there being no native 
culture in the surrounding States that could give the 
requisite moral lead on a large scale. Such violent sub- 
version, it will be remembered, was a common condition of 
religious evolution in the Old World in antiquity ; and the 
history of the great priestly systems of Egypt, India, and 
Babylon points to the conclusion that not otherwise than by 
the fiat of powerful autocrats, or forcible overthrow at the 
hands of neighbouring and kindred races, in the absence 
<>t peaceful culture-contacts of a higher kind, could such 
i^ystems be made to loosen their grasp on social and inteU 
lectual life. 

It will be observed that in the cult under notice the priest 
represents the God even as does the victim. The same 
phenomenon occurs, sometimes, though not always, with 
the same procedure of donning the victim's skin, in many 
of the American sacrificial cults, Aztec and other.^ A 
recent hierologist has argued, in view of the various 
instances in which priest-kings and sacrificial priests have 

1 Mailer, pp. 568-9 ; Clavigero, B. vi, § 21 (i, 283-4) ; Humboldt, Monu- 
ment$, 186, 206, 213. 
> Mailer, pp. 77, 493, 570, 577, 581, 591, 599, 600, 604, 606, 635, 640. 
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been themselves annually sacrificed, thi^t *'it was as the 
shedder of divine [victim's] blood that the king-priest's 
blood was shed," and that he was originally distinguished 
from his fellow- worshippers ** only by his greater readiness 
to sacrifice himself for their religious needs/'^ We need 
not dwell here on the fallacy of thus imputing a calculated 
and reasoned self-devotion in the case of an act which, 
among savage men, would stand just as much for lack of 
imagination or forethought. Assuming the theory to be 
true, however, we must recognise that in the case of the 
historic Mexican priesthood any ancient liability of the kind 
baid long disappeared. According to Herrera, the private 
chaplains of the nobles were slain at the death of their 
masters ; but this was as slaves or attendants, not as public 
priests, and not as sacrifices.^ In not a single case do we 
learn. that the victim was furnished by the priestly class.^ 
That class indeed practised in some measure, as we have 
seen, the asceticisms common to most ancient priesthoods, 
but it had long made an end of any serious penalties 
attaching to its profession.^ The priests, in short, were the 
dominant force in the Mexican society ; and under them it 
was on the one hand being economically ruined in the 
manner of most ancient empires, and on the other being 
anchylosed in its moral and intellectual life. To say this 
is of course not to select the priests for blame as being the 
sole or primary causes of the fatal development : their order 
was but the organised expression of the general religious 
tendency. But they dramatically exhibit, once for all, the 
capacity of '* religion " in general to darken life and blight 
civilisation. 

* Jevons, Introd, to tlieHint. of Religion, pp. 294, 296. 

» Herrera, General History, Eng. tr. 1725-6, iii, 220, cited in Spencer's 
Descriptive Sociology , No. II, p. 20, col. 1. 

' Thus Mr. Jevons's remiirk (p. 283) that "in Merioo the priest was. 
allowed to evade the violent death which attached to his office on condition 
that he found a substitute (a war captive),*' is apt to mislead ; though it 
may be the true explanation of the origin of the priestly habit of joining in 
the fighting. 

. * We even find that among the redskins boys spared from sacrifice were 
made priests, being thus safe. Waitz, iii, 207, citing Strachey, Hist, of 
TravaUe into Virginia, ed. 1849, p. 93. 
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The mere number of the priests was so great as to 
constitute a force of fixation such as has never been counter- 
vailed in modern European countries, where forces relatively 
much less powerful have only slowly been undermined by 
culture influences from more advanced neighbouring com- 
munities. When we note that the temple of the Mexican 
Wine-God alone had four hundred priests/ we realise that 
we are in presence of social conditions which mere humanism 
could not avail to transform, even if it found a hearing 
among the priesthoods. A foHiori^ no philosophic develop- 
ments on the sacerdotal side could have availed. The 
growth of a pantheistic philosophy among the priesthoods 
of ancient India and Babylonia and Egypt, and the growth 
of a monotheistic doctrine among those of Jewry, were 
equally without effect on the sacerdotal practices as a whole; 
these remaining in all cases alike primitively sacrificial, 
though, for extra-sacerdotal reasons already noted, they 
ceased to include human sacrifice. And in Mexico, of 
course, the philosophic developments were slight at best. 
The figuring of Tezcatlipoca as '^ the soul of the world "^ 
does not appear to have stood for any methodically 
pantheistic thought, being apparently an expression of 
henotheism common in solar worships. The entire Mexican 
civilisation, in short, was being arrested at a stage far 
below that attained in the Mesopotamian empires long 
before the Christian era. 



1 MuUer, p. 670. 

^ It is remarkable that the doctrine of the Logos is here adambrated in 
connection with the Winter Sun, who wonld presamablv be born at the 
winter solstice (when the reign of Huitzilopochtli ended) and pass away at the 
vernal equinox. As God of Drought, nowever, he was further God of 
Death, of the Underworld, and of Judgment (MOller, pp. 614, 618-9, 621)— 
a combination out of the common line of evolution, the God of Souls and 
of Wisdom being usually one of the Beloved Gods. The special evolution 
seems to be due to the fact that he was originally the dod of the Tlailotlaks, 
turned by the Aztecs to special account. Tezcatlipoca was nominally the 
" greatest God '* (Clavigero, B. vi, c. 2, p. 244), though Huitzilopochtli got 
more attention. " Tezcatlipoca was the most sublime figure in the Aztec 
Pantheon ** (Dr. Brinton, American Hero Myths, 1882, p. 69). See his titles 
(Id. p. 70). He was the Night God (p. 71) ; and Clavigero notes that his 
statue was of black stone. 
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§ 9. — The Religwn of Peru. 

While in Mexico we see a society being ruined by religion, 
in Peru we find one suffering economically a similar ruin 
from the principle of empire. In Peru, the religious 
tendencies are seen at work in a much modified degree. 
There the rapid multiplication of the priesthood was hindered 
by the peculiar standing of the king and his family. In 
Mexico the king was elected by the nobles : in Peru he 
reigned by divine right of the strongest description ; the 
doctrine being that the original Inca was the Sun-God, 
who married his sister ; and that all succeeding Incas did 
the same, thus keeping the succession strictly divine. As 
they extended their dominions by conquest, they astutely 
provided that the religions of the conquered peoples should 
subsist, but in a state of recognised subjection to the Inca, 
the divine high-priest, as the priesthood generally ranked 
below the sacred caste of the Inca nobles ; so that the old 
cults had not the chance of growing as those of Mexico did, 
though they remained popular and venerable. The two 
leading deities were Pachacamac and Viracocha, who in 
virtue of similarity were often identified. Each figured in 
myth as a Creator, and they were doubtless originally the 
Gods of different peoples or tribes, though their cults tended 
to unity under the politic despotism of the Incas. Pacha- 
camac signifies ** life-giver of the earth,"^ and Viracocha 
"foam of the sea"; and they seem accordingly to have 
been respectively associated, to some extent, with the 
principles of heat and moisture; but, as so many other 
ancient systems show, these principles readily lend them- 
selves to combination. Both belonged to the pre-Incarial 
civilisation, but were adopted and blended by the Incas, 
though their status as creators of all things, including the 
sun, was inconsistent with the Incarial religion, in which 
the sun was the Creator.^ The omission to build new 
temples, however,^ was probably undermining this cult; 

1 Muller, p. 318. « jrf. pp. 3i4_3i9. 

3 See Mr. Kirk's note in his ed. of Prescott, p. 44. 
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and the popular religion was becoming more and more one 
of worship of the minor deities, with the Inca figuring as 
tiie representative of the chief natural God, the Sun. The 
Thunder and Lightning were worshipped as the Sun's 
ministers ; the Rainbow as his symbol or emanation ; and 
the Moon and Stars, and in particular the planet Venus, as 
separate divinities ; and Creator, Thunder, and Sun were 
sacrij&ced to as if very much on a level in dignity.^ From 
such developments we may infer that the Peruvian popular 
culture was nearly stationary or decaying ; and it becomes 
easy to understand how, after the Conquest, the Christian 
deities took the place of the old without any difficulty; 
these being so many religious conventions, while the real 
beliefs of the people remained attached, as they are now, to 
the genii or sprites of their own lore. For an unprogressing 
and unlettered people — as many of those in Europe have 
been at different times — religion is mostly a matter of 
festivals and hand-to-mouth superstitions; and the Peruvian 
common people are, under Christianity, what they were 
under their Incas. European life gives abundant evidence 
of how the usages of an ancient creed may survive the 
creed itself. In Peru, as in Mexico, there was a solemn 
religious ceremony of renewing at stated periods, by special 
generation, the fire used in the temples, and even in the 
households. In Mexico it was done over a human sacrifice, 
by means of the friction of two sticks, at the end of each 
cycle of fifty-two years.* In Peru it was done yearly by 
means of a concave mirror.^ So did men do in ancient 
Rome, and similarly have northern European peasants done 
in Germany, in Scotland, in Ireland, at intervals till our 
own time, regarding the ** need fire " or ** forced fire" as a 
means of averting evil.^ It is one of the oldest rites of the 
human race, and it has survived under all religions alike 
down to the other day, when perhaps it received its death- 

^ RUes and Imws of tJie Yncan, trans, by C. B. Markham, Hakluyt Society, 
1873, p. 27. 

> Prescott, Mexico, c. iv, end ; J. G. Miiller, p. 520. 

' Prescotti Conquest of Per u. Kirk's ed. in 1 vol., c. iii. p. 51. ** In cloudy 
weather they had recourse to the means of friction." B^ville, p. 196. 

* MaxMuUer, Physical ReUgion, pp. 296-9. 
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blow from the lacifer match. Equally aniversal is thafc 
ceremony of annually driving out the evil spirits,^ which 
was undertaken in Peru by the Incas in person, and which 
is supposed to have survived in Scotland to this day in the 
burghal ceremony of ''riding the marches.*' Customary 
usages and minor superstitions outlast faiths and philo- 
sophies ; and in Peru they defy the Church. Sun-worship 
is gone ; but the ideas of the Incarial times remain. And, 
indeed, there existed in some districts seventy years ago, 
and probably survives even to-day, a devout celebration of 
the memory of the ancient theocracy, in the shape of an 
annual dramatic representation, which the rulers vainly 
sought to suppress, of the death of the last Inca at the hands 
of the Spaniards.^ 

It was about as ill-founded devotion as any ever shown 
to a royal line in our own hemisphere ; for under the Incaa 
the people were heavily oppressed by minutely tyrannous 
laws and by taxes, they alone bearing all burdens, and the 
priests and nobles going free.^ But were it not for the 
mistake of the last Inca before Pizarro in recognising one 
of his sons by a foreign queen, and dividing the empire 
between him and the heir apparent, the Inca empire, despite 
the disaffection of some of its subjects by conquest, might 
have subsisted long. As its priesthood was necessarily less 
powerful, so its sacrificial system was less burdensome and 
less terrible. Human sacrifices also were much less general 
than in Mexico ; but they existed ;* and there is reason to 
reject the claim of Garcilasso, who was biassed by his 
Incarial descent, that the Incas had wholly abolished them. 
Peoples at that culture-stage could not readily be forced 
to give up their ancient rites. It is in fact on record that 

^ On this usage, see Mr. Frazer's Golden Bought vol. ill, c. iii, §§ 14-15. 

3 Stevenson, Twenty Years* ReMence in South AmMca, i, 401 ; ii, 7(MI. 

* Prescott, Peru, B. i, c. 2, citing Oarcilasso. 

^ See Kirk's note to Presoott, p. 51, in reply to the claim of Mr. Muffkhin 
on behalf of the Incas. Cp. Miiller, pp. 377-S. Mr. Markham's ease is 
stated by him in Winsor's Narrative Hi$tory, as above cited, i, 23S-9. He 
does not appear to recognise the bearing of hLs own aasertlon that the Incas 
made a law prohibiting human sacrifice. Such a law is evidence of the practice. 
The conflict of Spanish authorities is at once served by allowing that the 
survivals were local, not general. 
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when an Inca was dangerously ill, one of his sons was 
sacrificed for him to the San-God in the immemorial 
fashion ;^ and it was in keeping with sach a usage that at 
least one tribe in Quito should regularly sacrifice its first* 
bom.^ And if it be a sheer fable that at the accession of 
a new Inca there were sacrificed some hundreds of children,^ 
no trust can be put in any of the Spanish testimonies. It 
is however established by the *^ Fables and Rites of the 
Yncas "* that the great festival of Capacocha or Ccachalmaca, 
instituted by one Inca at the beginning of his reign, was- 
celebrated with sacrifices of boys and girls, one from each 
tribe or lineage, both at Cuzco and at the chief town of 
each province. Further, after every victory certain captives 
were sent to the capital to be sacrificed to the sun. It is 
thus only too likely that among. some of the coast peoples 
children were sacrificed to the Gods every month .'^ What 
seems to be certain is that, save perhaps among some of 
the more savage tribes, the Peruvians under the later Incas 
had abolished cannibal sacraments — a proof of the natural 
movement of humanity in that direction where the direct 
interest of a powerful priesthood did not too potently 
conserve religious savagery. 

For the rest, they sacrificed their llamas, small birds, 
rabbits, sheep, and dogs ; and while they alone of thei 
American races had burnt-ofiferingsof animals,® they ate their 
unburnt sacrifices raw,*^ here again showing the tendency 
of religion to preserve, wherever possible, the most ancient 
usages of all. They had, indeed, the custom of Suttee, like 
the Hindus; good widows, especially those of the Incas, 
being at one time expected to bury themselves alive when 
their husbands died,^ so as to be wives to them in the spirit 

1 Mfiller, p. 378, citing Montesimos. ^ Id, p. 377, citing Velasco. 

' Id, p. 378, citing five authorities. 

* Translated from the MS. of Molina by Mr. Markham, who had denied 
the occurrence of human sacrifices in Incarial Peru. 

^ MUller, pp. 878-9, citing Xeres and Rottencamp. 

'•Presoott, p. 44, citing McCulloch. 

^ B^ville, p. 220. Mr. Markham^s assertion, that the Peruvian sacrificed 
were with one exception thank-offerings and not expiations, omits to define 
the sacramental species. 

^ In this usage we probably have the origin of the practice of burying alive 
the unfaithful " Virgins of the Bun " in Peru, and Vestals in Home. Dr. 
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world; but this custom was dying out, being replaced by 
the symbolism of placing statuettes in a man's tomb to 
represent his wives and servants.^ In the same way, human 
sacrifice was being replaced by the surrogate of blood- 
letting.^ Above all, the blood sacrament had become 
conventionalised in a quasi-Christian form. The Peruvians 
had the institution of a Holy Communion, in which they 
ate of a sacred bread, sancu, sprinkled with the blood of a 
sacrificed sheep, the priest pronouncing this formula: — 
** Take heed how ye eat this sancu ; for he who eats it in sin, 
and with a double will and heart, is seen by our Father, the 
Sun, who will punish him with grievous troubles. But he 
who, with a single heart, partakes of it, to him the Sun and 
the Thunderer will show favour, and will grant children and 
happy years, and abundance of all that he requires." All 
then made a solemn vow^ of piety and loyalty before eating.* 
To say, as some do, that there was nothing essentially 
** moral** in such rites, because they had in view temporal 
well-being,^ is merely to set up one more one-sided dis- 
crimination between Christianity and Paganism ; for it is 
certain that the early Christians regarded their eucharist as 
possessing miraculous medicinal virtues. Equally unjudicial 
is the comment on the rites of infant baptism and confession 
of sins (which the Peruvians also practised) that '^ even 
where the Peruvian religion seems to undertake the elevation 
and protection of morals, it does so rather with a utilitarian 
and selfish view than with any real purpose of sanctifying 
the heart and will.**^ It is hardly necessary to reply that 
the Mexicans and Peruvians had just the same kind of 
moral feeling in any given stage of civilisation as Christians 

Reville explains tiie practice in both cases by the idea of devoting to darkness 
the unfaithful spouse of the Sun (Lectures cited, p. 207). But the Roman 
Vestal was dedicated to the Goddess Vesta, who is identified with the earthy 
as heartii-fire and as female principle. To the same ancient practice of burying 
wives alive may be ascribed the long-retained practice of putting some female 
criminals to death in that fashion. Michelet {Gnerres de religion^ 1856, p. 88) 

fives the absurd explanation that burying alive was resorted to as being more 
ecent than burning alive, because in the latter case the flames soon left the 
victim naked. 
^ Still, it survived the Conquest. Prescott, p. 43, n. citing Ondegardo. 
2 Miiller, p. 879. « Rite* and Laics of the YncaSy p. 27. 

* Reville, pp. 227, 233^. » Ih, p. 233. 
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have had in a similar calture stage, and that the desire for 
futare salvation, appealed to in all Christian evangelical 
teaching, is only utilitarianism and selfishness sub specie 
(etemitatis. The Spaniards themselves recognised that the 
Mexicans ate the mystical body of the God with every sign 
of devotion and contrition;^ and they were so far from 
depreciating the Peruvian communion that they supposed 
St. Bartholomew had established it.^ The Mexican wise-^ 
woman who prayed the Merciful Goddess to cleanse the 
babe from the sin of its parents will compare fairly well 
with the practisers of infant baptism among ourselves ; and 
it cannot be shown that the Mexican and Peruvian con- 
fessors stood as a rule any lower morally than those of 
Christendom at the same culture-stage. The casting of 
horoscopes for infants was practised in Europe just as in 
Mexico at the time of the Conquest. The Mexican priests 
gave indulgences; but they never went to the lengths 
of the Renaissance Papacy in that direction. 

§ 10. — Conclusion. 

On the other hand, the promotion of material well-being 
is precisely what is oftenest claimed for Christianity ; and 
the argument is presumably changed in the case of Peru 
and Mexico only because there it would break down. For 
the great fact about these heathen civilisations is that they 
did attain material well-being, as apart from humane feeling, 
in a considerable degree; though, as we have seen, they 
were suffering much from sacerdotalism and autocracy. 
If we do not say with Dr. Draper that the Spaniards 
destroyed a higher civilisation than their own, we may at 
least say that it was in many ways superior to that which 
they have put in its place. What they have done is com- 
pletely to destroy the civilisations they found, without 
replacing them at all in large measure. In the matters of 
road-making, agriculture, and the administration of law, 
the new civilisation is not to be compared with the old, 

* PiescotI, Mexico, app. p. 641. a Preecott, Peru, p. 52. 
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which, indeed, was on these points ahead of anything in 
Europe since the fall of the Roman Empire.* The Aztecs 
had clean streets, and lighted streets, when Europe had 
not. Dr. Beville, indeed, lays undue stress on the lighting 
of the streets, which was not done by lamps, but by fires ;^ 
but even that was an improvement on the European state 
of things of two hundred years ago. Peru to-day is a 
desolation compared with what it was under the Incas ; and 
under the new religion the native races seem to be positively 
lower than under the old. By the testimony of Catholic 
priests, the conquerors nearly exterminated the Aztec races, 
the numbers destroyed by their cruelties being reckoned at 
twelve millions. And on the side of morality and humanity, 
who shall say what the gain was in Mexico when the 
Christian conquerors, after execrating the practice of human 
rsacrifice, set up their own Holy Inquisition to claim its 
victims for the propitiation of the three new Gods, harrying 
still further the people they had already decimated by 
atrocious tyranny and cruelty ? 

It is little to the purpose to urge, as was done by Joseph 
de Maistre,^ that ''the immense charity of the Catholic 
priesthood" sought to protect the natives in every way 
from the cruelty and avarice of the conquerors. It is in 
the nature of all priesthoods in close connection with the 
people to seek or wish its good in some way :* the Mexican 
priests, as we have seen, enjoined beneficence, and they 
treated their own vassals well.^ But when the Christian 
apologist declares that he has '' no knowledge of a single act 
of violence laid to the charge of the priests," save in the 
one case of Valverde in Peru,* he goes far indeed beyond 

' As to the excellence of the Peravian architeotares, see Markham, in 
Winsor, i, 246-7, and Squier, as there cited ; and as to their admirable system 
of irrigation see pp. 252-3. 

2 Robertson, History of America, B. vii. (Works, ed. 1821, ix. 22). 

« Soirees de Saint Pitershourg, ed. 1821, i, 109. 

A Cp. Mfiller, p. 144, on the efforts of missionaries in general to barke the 
facts as to cannibalism among the aborigines. 

* Prescott, p. 34. 

< Even this he seeks to cast doubt upon. But even Valverde might intel- 
ligibly have soaght to protect the Indians, as he is said to have done, after 
helping to massacre them in the conquest. They had beoomp his tithe> 
payers. 
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Ills brief. There were certainly humane priests, as Las 
Casas and Sahagun ; but what but '' acts of violence " 
were the whole efforts of the priesthood to destroy the 
ancient monuments and records, to say nothing of the 
operations of the Inquisition ? It is not, however, in mere 
'' acts of violence " that the fatality of Christian junction 
with non-Christian civilisation lies : it belongs to the nature 
of the case ; and religious principle, which encouraged the 
original act of conquest, is worse than powerless to avert 
the consequences. If the more forward races will not leave 
the more backward alone, and cannot blend with them in a 
common stock, they must do one of three things : exercise 
a mere supervision, good or bad, as Englishmen do in 
India, where they cannot breed ; or crowd the weaker out, 
as is being done in North America and Australia; or 
strangle the lower civilisation without developing the 
higher, as has been done in Mexico and Peru by Christians, 
and in Egypt by Saracens. Whether a race fusion can 
take place in Mexico, Peru, and Brazil remains to be seen. 
If it be attained, those countries will have solved a problem 
which in the United States, in a worse form, grows blacker 
©very day. 

In that case, a relative success may finally be claimed 
for the Catholic as against the Protestant evolution. But 
it will be due to other causes than religion. It may, 
indeed, be charged against the Catholic Church that 
its unchangeable hostility to the spread of knowledge 
has been the means of paralysing progress in countries 
where, as in Mexico and Peru, it has been able to attain 
absolute dominion over minds and bodies. '' It seems 
hard," says Dr. Tylor,^ " to be always attacking the 
Catholic clergy ; but of one thing we cannot remain in 
doubt — ^that their influence has had more to do than any- 
thing else with the doleful ignorance which reigns supreme 
in Mexico." But it is not Catholicism that is the explana- 
tion. " The only difference," avows Dr. Brinton,* " in the 

^ Anahuae, p. 126. Since Dr. Tjlor wrote, there has been much progiess 
m Mexico, due to the rationalistic ideas which are there as elsewhere con- 
fronting the Church. ^ American Hero Myths, p. 206. 
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results of the two great divisions of the Christian world/' 
in the matter of conquests, '' seems to be that on Catholic 
missions has followed the debasement, on Protestant 
missions the destruction of the race." It may be added 
that in Protestant Natal to-day there is a general deter- 
mination among the white population to keep the natives 
uneducated, lest knowledge should give them power. In I 
fine, the claim that there is an inherent civilising virtue in | 
Christianity is here, as elsewhere, turned to confusion. ' 
^' Christianity," as the same writer declares,^ *' has shown 
itself incapable of controlling its inevitable adjuncts ; and I 
it would have been better, morally and socially, for the | 
American race never to have known Christianity at all than | 
to have received it on the only terms on which it has been i 
possible to oflfer it." 

What Christendom could best have done for the American 
civilisations, after putting down human sacrifice, was to 
leave them to grow, like those of China and Japan, 
under the influence of superior example at certain points. 
Progress might then conceivably have come about.* There 
is little use in speculating over the might-have-been ; but 
at least we should not overlook the fact that in Peru there 
are distinct records of rationalism among the theocratic 

1 Id. p. 207. 

^ The Mexican language, in particular, shows great capabilities. " Of all 
the languages spoken on the American continent, the Aztec is the most 
perfect and finished, approaching in this respect the tongues of Europe and 
Asia, and actually surpassing many of them by its elegance and expression. 
Although wanting the six consonants, b, <2, /, r, g^ «, it may still be called 
full and rich. Of its copiousness, the Natural History of Dr. Hermandez 
gives evidence, in which are described twelve hundred different species of 
Mexican plants, two hundred or more species of birds, anft a large number of 
quadrupeds, reptiles, insects, and metals, each of which is given its proper 
name in the Mexican language. Mendieta says that it is not excelled in 
beauty by the Latin, displaying even more art in its construction, and 
abounding in tropes and metaphors. Gamargo calls it the richest of tiie 
whole land, and the purest, being mixed with no foreign barbaric element ; 
Gomara says it is the best, most copious, and most extended in all New 
Spain ; Davila Padilla, that it is very elegant and graceful, although it con« 
tains many metaphors which make it difficult ; Loreozana. that it is very 
elegant, sweet, and complete ; Clavigero, that it is copious, polite, and 
expressive ; Brasseur de Bourbourg, that from the most sublime heights it 
descends to common things with a sonorousness and richness of expression 
peculiar to itself. The missionaries found it ample for their purpose, as in 
it, and without the aid of foreign words, they could express all the shades of 
their dogmas " (Bancroft, iii, 727-8). 
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Incas themselves. Several of these remarkable rulers^ are 
recorded to have expressed the conviction that the Sun, 
for ever moving in his allotted course, could not be the 
Supreme Deity he was said to be — that there must be 
another Deity who ruled him.^ This reminds us that in 
all ages and under all religions there have been Free- 
thinkers ; men who knew that the Gods were myths while 
the Yedic hymns were being made ; Sadducees among the 
Jews ; Mu'tazilites among the Mohammedans. For the 
history of mental evolution has not been that of a simple 
process from delusion to rationalism, but of a constant war 
between the two tendencies in the human mind ; and what 
has happened hitherto is just that inasmuch as the majority 
have thought little they have been credulous. To measure 
the position of any nation in this regard, we have for the 
most part simply to consider the status and expansive power 
of its priesthood. And for us to-day there is one special 
lesson to be drawn from the case of the unbelieving Incas, 
who never modified their theocratic practice as regarded 
the multitude, whatever they might deem among themselves. 
Their principle evidently was that the masses must be 
deluded. Well, we know that when the royal line fell, those 
masses were wholly unable to act for themselves, and fell 
abjectly under the sway of a mere handful of conquerors. 
Unless the masses also rationalise, they will never attain a 
worthy humanity. So that, unless the Freethinkers are 
more righteous than the Scribes and Pharisees — the 
doctrine is somewhat musty. 

It is the more necessary to insist on this, the final lesson 
of all comparative hierology, because in the face of all the 
facts some students contrive, with the best intentions, to 
invert it. Because supernaturalism has always been 
associated with ethics in religious history, it is fallaciously 
inferred that there can be no ethic without supernaturalism; 
and in order to shield from rational criticism the prevailing 

' Aocopding to Prescott, the crania of the Incas show great saperiority to 
those of the people, which may well be believed ; bat the data are called in 
qaestion. See Kirk's ed. p. IS. 

2 Beville, pp. 162-5 ; Markham, in Winsor's HUtonj^ i, 233» 

2e 
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creed, emphasis is laid on every point at which in its evolu- 
tion it has chanced to be associated with the principle of 
betterment. This was the point of view of one of the first 
scientific investigators on the comparative principle^ 
Benjamin Constant, whose treatise De la Religion ^ con- 
sideree dans sa source, ses formes^ ses dereloppements, pub- 
lished in 1824-84, is still worth attention. Developing the 
principles of Fontenelle and Des Brosses, he set forth, 
clearly and insistently, two generations before Mr. Lang, 
the presence of savage survivals in the religions of civilised 
antiquity ;^ and while accepting Hume's demonstration of 
the priority of polytheism' he anticipated Mr. Lang's 
theorem about the good Supreme Being who '' could not 
be squared,"^ even as he framed a number of the theses 
employed by Mr. Jevons for the vindication of religious 
intuitionism, such as the utility of taboo and the opix)sitiou 
between religion and magic.^ Long before it was fashion- 
able to do so, he adopted and developed Lessing's thesis of 
the progressive development of all religion ;^ Comte's law 
of the three stages he anticipated by one of four stages, 
which is perhaps better grounded ;^ and some of his solu- 
tions are both ingenious and just, more just than some of 
those of his successors who follow similar lines. Yet by 
reason of his desire to gloi*ify '' the religious sentiment " in 
the abstract and in the present time, apart from all the 
"foims" of religion, he repeatedly lapses into crude 
sophistry. After insisting that the religious sentiment is 
" universal " he speaks of " irreligious peoples ";^ and 
wherever he has to admit that religion has wrought tyranny 
and evil he alleges that just there the religious sentiment 
has left it, that it has become merely interest, egoism, 
calculation.^ On this very principle, religion is beneficent 

^ Vol. i, pr^f. p. ii. ^ Vol. i, pL il, ch. v. 

« Ih. pp. 16. 78-79, note, 

^ Compare the citations from Mr. Jevons, above, pp. 6, 20-24, etc., with 
Constant, vol. i, pt. i, 13 ; pt. u, 48-50,71, 83. 

« Vol. i, pt. i, 104. 6 jrf^ io7_8, 

7 Cp. i, pt. 1, 2-6, 20; pt. ii, 45. 

^ Cp. V, 157, where it is insisted that the spirit of dogma is directly 
opposed to the sentiment of religion. Elsewhere (i, pt. i, p. 99) he adniib 
that religion lias bad " tendencies." 
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only momentarily, when it is taking shape as a reform 
of old religion by innovators; each innovation in turn 
becoming a matter of form, interest, egoism, calculation ; 
80 that "the religious sentiment," so far from being 
universal, turns out to be the sentiment on^y of innovators, 
freethinkers, enemies of traditionalism. After being repre- 
sented as " sweet and consoling " for the mass of men, " the 
spirit of religion" turns out to be precisely what the mass 
of men never at any one moment entertain. All the while, 
it is pretended on a priori grounds that rationalism must 
always lend itself to fatalistic submission, as if religious 
reform were not relative rationalism; and the colossal 
historii^l facts of religious fatalism, religious tyranny, 
religious cruelty, religious licence, are glosed as phenomena 
of irreligion. 

From this long-drawn contradiction there is only one way 
of escape — the recognition that the sole rational test of any 
religious credence or usage at any moment is its tntthy 
relatively to the intelligence of the moment. Mechanically 
repeating that religion is a fundamental " sentiment," men 
lose sight and hold of the truth that veracity is also a 
sentiment, with inalienable rights. The men who, in terms 
of religious credences, have reformed religion in the past, 
have done so in the conviction that the credences they dis- 
carded were not true. To argue that, because their credences 
were associated for a time with moral or material improve- 
ment, we must cherish those credences even when we know 
them to be untrue, is to be false not only to their ideal but 
to the very principle of development. Such an acceptance 
is in itself corruption, the negation of betterment ; and to 
turn the historic fact of the relativity of religious beliefs 
into a general vindication of religion is to read the law of 
evolution backwards. Bad or mistaken morals are relatively 
''fit," even as is false belief. It has been argued that 
cannibalism once saved the human race ; and the proposi- 
tion may be perfectly true ; but so far from being an argu- 
ment for reversion to cannibalism, it does not even cancel 
the fact that cannibalism has again and again gone far to 
destroy low civilisations. 
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Religious belief has been historically associated with both 
the progress and the paralysis of civilisation ; and the just 
inference is that, so far from its being the principle of 
betterment, it is simply a form of fallacions mental activity, 
which may either be coontervailed by truer forms or maj 
countervail them. And the beliefs which have the worst 
concomitants are precisely those certified by the special- 
pleaders as *' truly " religious. The belief in immortality, 
so often extolled as a great source of consolation, has been 
the motive for the slaughter of unnumbered millions of 
human beings, religiously doomed to accompany others to 
** another world "; the conception of sacrificial salvation, 
another source of ''blessed comfort," has incited to the 
slaughter of uncounted millions more, with every circum- 
stance of heart-searing atrocity ; the doctrine of sacramental 
communion with deity, as we have seen, has been the 
means of conserving and sanctifying systematic cannibalism 
at the hands of priesthoods, where without priesthoods it 
must have died out ; and in every age and stage of human 
growth the religious sentiment, of which the most essential 
and constant characteristic is to cling to '* forms," is seen 
on the intellectual side damning new thought, strangling 
science, sanctifying injustice, and haloing war, as well as 
endorsing what measure of moral principle had been 
evolved in a lower stage of thought. There is never the 
slightest security that the spirit of justice and reason and 
sympathy will coincide with '' the spirit of religion "; and 
there is no known reh'gious system which is not habitually 
turned to the frustration of some of the best of the precepts 
it professes to inculcate. There is thus no reason to doubt 
that in savage as in civilised times the forces of organised 
religion have been arrayed against the forces of betterment, 
social as well as intellectual, with but a dubious record on 
the side of moralisation. 

Certain hierologists on religious grounds make much of 
the fact that some of the ''lowest" races appear to have the 
*' highest " notions of a Supreme Being, as if that were not 
a specially plain proof of the futility of theistic notions as 
civilising forces. "Fijian religion," we are told, draws "an 
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impassable line between ghosts and eternal gods."^ And 
the apparent effect of that discrimination was to keep the 
Fijians the most revolting set of cannibals on the face of 
the earth,^ habitually eating their own species because the 
Eternal Gods preferred so to feed ; while in the mysteries 
of their Supreme Being there occur scenes of ''almost 
incredible indecency/' Precisely where men drew the least 
clear distinction between ghosts and Eternal Gods, that is 
to say among the Tongans, cannibalism was abandoned till 
Fijian influence revived it ; and the position of women was 
immensely better.^ And all the while, the more. brutal the 
religion, the more complacent were the worshippers. The 
unconscious testimony of a missionary may help to make 
the point clearer : — 

** The religious system of the Samoans differs essen- 
tially from that which obtained at the Tahitian, Society, 
and other islands with which we are acquainted. They 
have neither maraes nor temples nor offerings ; and, 
consequently, none of the barbarian and sanguinary 
rites observed at the other groups. In consequence of 
this, the Samoans were considered an impious race, 
and their impiety became proverbial with the people 
of Raratonga [one of the Hervey Islands] ; for when 
upbraiding a person who neglected the worship of the 
gods, they would call him ' a godless Samoan.' But 
this people had * lords many and gods many';"* 

and the belief in these, by the missionary's account, was 
associated with vice and absurdity. 

As between the Samoan and the Fijian, our sole test 
is the critical reason. It is by the same test that we 
pronounce given religious doctrines incredible or incon- 
sistent, apart from any question of their effects. Let that 
criticism be honestly met on its own ground, instead of by 

* Lang, Making of Relitjion^ p. 218, following T. Williams, Fiji, p. 218. 
Cp. Ellis, Polynesian Renearche*, i, 338-4, as to the distinction throughout 
Polynesia generally. 

> T. Williams, as cited pp. 204-214. 

'Cp. Mariner, i, 107-108; ii, 103-4; Seemann, Fiji and Uh Inhahitanti, 
in Oalton's Vacation TouHitt*, 1862, p. 280. 

* J. Williams, Narrative of Mi»mmary Knterprincs in the South Sea 
Itlands, ed. 1837, pp. 540-1. 
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way of paralogisms concerning the utility of false beliefs in 
the past, and hierology will be freed from an element of 
disturbance and distortion, becoming as nearly as possible 
a department of pure history. It is the tactic of the special 
pleader for religion that has introduced that element: it 
lies with him to let it vanish. Doubtless it will reappear 
in sociology ; but there it will be for the time a quickening 
force, giving vitality to a science that is slow to be vivified 
by actual interests. 



APPENDIX. 



DRAMATIC AND RITUAL SURVIVALS. 

While this volume has been passing through the press, 
there has reached me a cutting from an American news- 
paper, describing the survival or revival of a quasi-sacrificial 
rassion Play among the Christianised descendants of the 
Aztecs. As an illustration of the psychology of human 
sacrifice, it is worth reprinting without note or comment: — 

NEW MEXICO'S PASSION PLAY. 
The Penitentes and their Self-Inflicted Tortures. 

Santa Fe, N. M. March 2T), — ^Among the Americans 
who flock once in ten years to see the Passion play at 
Oberammergau, there are few who know of the more 
realistic performance given yearly by the Penitentes of 
New Mexico. This performance was first adequately 
described by Adolphe Bandelier in a report issued by 
the Smithsonian Institution about ten years ago. 

The full title of the Penitentes is Los Hermanos 
Penitentes, meaning The Penitent Brothers. The 
order was established in New Mexico at the time of the 
Spanish conquest under Coronado, about 1540. The 
purpose of the priests who accompanied the Spaniards 
was to form a society for religious zeal among the 
natives. They taught the natives that sin might be 
expiated by flagellation and other personal suffering. 
As time passed, the Indian and half-breed zealots 
sought to improve their enthusiasm by fiercer self- 
imposed ordeals of suffering. The idea of enacting the 
travail of the Master on Calvary was evolved. Hence 
the Passion Play of the Penitentes on each Good 
Friday. 

Mr. Bandelier learned from the Spanish archives 
that as early as 1594, a crucifixion, in which twenty- 
seven men were actually nailed to crosses for a half- 
hour, took place on Good Friday, ** after several weeks 
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of pious mortification of the flesh with knives and 
cactus thorns." The Fenitentes numbered some 6,000 
at the time of the American-Mexican War in 1848. 
The Catholic Church has long laboured to abolish 
their practices. So have the civil authorities. Fifty 
years ago there were branches of the Fenitentes in 
seventeen localities in the territory, and crucifixions 
took place in each of the branches. The organisation 
has since gradually died away. Nowadays the sole 
remnant of the order is in the valley of San Mateo, 
seventy-five miles north-east from Santa Fe. There is 
no railroad nearer than sixty miles. 

Some 300 Mexicans still cling to the doctrine that 
one's misdeeds are to be squared by physical pain 
. during forty days of each year, finally closing with a 
crucifixion. Most of the Fenitentes live at Taos, a 
very old adobe pueblo. They are sheep and cattle 
herders. Not one in a dozen of them can read and 
write in Spanish, and they have as little knowledge of 
English as if they lived in the heart of Mexico. The 
Fenitentes keep their membership a secret nowadays. 
They meet in their primitive adobe council chambers 
(moradas) at night, and they conduct their flagellations 
and crucifixions as secretly as possible. Charles F. 
Lummis, of Los Angeles, Cal., was nearly shot to 
death by an assassin for photographing a Fenitente 
crucifixion a few years ago. The Fenitentes have 
several night meetings during the year, but it is only 
in Lent that they are active. They have a head, the 
Hermano Mayor, whose mandates are strictly followed 
on pain of death. Adolphe Bandolier has wTitten that 
up to a half century ago there were instances of dis- 
obedient and treacherous brother Fenitentes having 
been buried alive. 

In Lent the Fenitentes have night meetings several 
times a week at the viorada. One day they will whip 
one another, on another day they go to El Calvario 
(the Calvary), a little hill away from the town, where 
they coat their bodies with ashes, and all the time call 
in lamentations for a witness to their sense of sinful- 
ness. For several days at a time they go without food, 
and they spend whole nights in tearful prayer. When 
Holy Week comes the intensity of the fanaticism 
increases. They have been seen to thrust cactus 
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spines into one another's naked backs until the flesh 
swelled owing to the torture caused by thousands of 
nettles under the skin. They have been known to 
crawl on all fours like lizards over hill and vale for 
miles at a time to prove their humility. Self-lashing 
with short whips similar to cats-o'-nine-tails is 
common, and young men have died from exhaustion 
and loss of blood during too zealous flagellations. 

On Good Friday the Hermano Mayor names the 
ones who have been chosen to be the Jesus Christy 
the Peter, the Pontius Pilate, Main/, the Martha, and 
80 on, for the play. Notwithstanding the torture 
involved in the impersonation, many Penitentes are 
annually most desirous of being the Christ, The 
play is given on El Calvario. While the pipero 
blows a sharp air on a flute the man who is acting 
the part of the Saviour comes forth. His only 
garment is a quantity of cotton sheeting or muslin 
that hangs flowing from his shoulders and waist. 
Abo]iit his forehead is bound a wreath of cactus 
thorns. The thorns have been pressed deep into 
the flesh, from which tiny streams of blood trickle 
down his bronzed face and over his black beard. In 
a moment a cross of huge timbers that would break 
the back of many men is laid upon his shoulders. 
He grapples it tight, and, bending low under the 
crushing weight, starts on. 

On the way a path of broken stones has been 
made, and the most devout Penitentes walk over 
these with bare feet and never flinch. The counter- 
feit Christ is spit upon by the spectators. Little 
boys and girls run ahead of the chief actor that 
they may spit in his face and throw stones upon 
his bending form. When £1 Calvario is reached, 
the great clumsy cross is laid upon the ground. 
The actor of Christ is seized and thrown upon it. 
The assemblage joins in a chorus of song, while 
several Penitentes lash the man's hands, arms, and 
legs to the timbers with cords of cowhide. The 
bonds are made as tight as the big muscular vaqueros 
can draw them. The ligaments sink into the flesh 
and even cut so that the blood runs out. The arms 
and legs become blue and then black under the 
binding, but not so much as a sigh escapes the lips 
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of the actor. He repeats in a mixed dialect of 
Spanish and Indian the words uttered by Christ 
at the true Calvary, and bids his brothers spare him 
not. When all is ready a dozen men erect the 
cross. The women weep and the children look on 
dumbfounded. Some of the men mock and jeer the 
man on the cross ; others throw clods of sunbaked 
earth at him, and still others, feeling that they 
must have some part in the physical agony of the 
afternoon, call upon the multitude to lash and beat 
them. 

In several localities in Colorado and New Mexico it 
was once the practice literally to nail the hands of 
the acting Christ to the timbers of the cross, but the 
Catholic priest of this generation put a stop to that. 
There is no doubt that people have died from the 
tortures of the Passion Play. Only two years ago the 
Government Indian agent in the San Rita Mountains 
reported several deaths among the Penitents, because 
of poisoning by the cactus thorns and the lashing the 
men had endured. The Penitentes believe that no 
death is so desirable as that caused by participation in 
the acting of the travail of the Lord. 

After the first half hour of noise and flagellation 
about the cross at £1 Calvario the excitement dies 
away. The crucified man, whose arms and legs are 
now black under the bonds, must be suffering in- 
describable pain, but he only exclaims occasionally in 
Spanish, '' Peace, peace, peace," while the Penitentes 
who have had no part in the punishment prostrate 
themselves silently about the cross. As the sun slowly 
descends behind the mountain peaks the pipero rises 
to his feet, and, blowing a long, harsh air upon his 
flute, leads a procession of the people back to the 
village. Some of the leading Penitentes remain behind 
and lower the man from the cross. Then, following 
the narrative of the scenes on Calvary, his body is 
wrapped about with a mass of white fabric, and is 
carried to a dug-out cave in the hillside near at hand. 
In the cave the bleeding and tortured body of the chief 
actor is nursed to strength. If the man is of great 
endurance and rugged physical strength he will pro- 
bably be ready to go home to his family in the evening, 
conscious of having made ample atonement for long 
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years of sin, and having earned a reputation that many 
men in Taos have coveted. 

Until a score of years ago women joined in the 
balancing of the Penitentes' accounts with Heaven by 
self-imposed bodily suflfering. No longer ago than 
when Gen. Wallace was Governor of the territory 
hundreds of women scourged themselves until their 
backs and shoulders were raw. 



The following extract from a New York journal, referring 
to an incident at Easter of the present year, is not without 
interest in the same connection : — 

THE CRUCIFIXION IN DRAMA. 

LAMBS CLUB ACTORS PERFORM A PASSION PLAY ON SUNDAY. 

The Lambs Club is composed to a considerable 
extent of actors. Its house backs up against the 
Garrick Theatre, and its monthly Sunday " gambols " 
have of late been given on that stage. These affairs 
have consisted of farces and burlesques, and the 
audiences have been composed of members and their 
invited guests. But last night merriment gave place 
to decorum. A " passion play " was performed in all 
seriousness. No tickets were on sale, and so there was 
no chance of interference by the police, either on the 
ground that the Sunday law was broken or that the 
subject of the piece was illegal. 

This drama of the Crucifixion was the work of Clay 
M. Greene, the playwright and formerly " shepherd " 
of the Lambs. He had written it for the Jesuit College 
at Santa Clara, Cal., of which he is a graduate, and it 
was acted there last year by priests and students under 
his direction. In the Lambs cast Judas Iscariot was 
impersonated by Joseph Grismer, Pontius Pilate by Al. 
Lipman, Peter by R. A. Roberts, John by Ernest 
Hastings, and Matthew by Henry Woodruff. Other 
roles were taken by Nathaniel Hart wig, Enos Welles, 
Fritz Williams, De Wolf Hopper, and Sam Reed. A 
stageful of Lambs represented the assemblages. The 
mounting was the same that had been used in 
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California, and was excellent. The acting was careful, 
dignified, and, in the main, impressive. 

Mr. Green's play begins on the plains of Bethlehem 
with the quest of Christ's birthplace by the wise men 
of the East and Herod's emissaries, and passes quickly 
to Herod's palace, when the news of the new-bom King 
of the Jews incites him to order the massacre of the 
infants. Then a lapse of years carries us to the repre- 
sentation of Christ's entry into Jerusalem, His arraign- 
ment before the Council, the betrayal of Judas, the 
trial before Pilate, the delivery by Herod to the Jews, 
the march to Calvary, and the convulsions of nature 
following the Crucifixion. 

Christ is not a visible character, but his presence is 
indicated in three scenes. In the trial a bright light is 
thrown from the side, as though he were there, and to 
that point Pilate addresses his exhortation to the 
Master to refute the accusations of his enemies. On 
the way to Calvary the top of a cross moves across the 
background, as though carried by Christ, who is hidden 
by the multitude, and an effulgence marks his move- 
ment. Nor is he actually exhibited on the cross, but 
shadows thrown on a transparent curtain make a 
picture of the Crucifixion. 

This performance of "Nazareth" is preliminary to 
its possible use in a regular theatrical way. William A. 
Brady has acquired the rights in it and stands ready 
to produce it publicly. It is understood that he will 
request Archbishop Corrigan to sanction the enterprise, 
and that representatives of his reverence saw the play 
last evening. In the meanwhile, Oscar Hammerstein 
has an option on ** The Passion Play," a version of the 
Christian tragedy now current in Montreal, with the 
tacit approval of the Boman Catholic clergy of that 
city, and with no obstructive action by the Protestants. 
Mr. Hammerstein says he will introduce it at the 
opening of the big theatre which he is going to build in 
West Thirty-fourth Street, if the acquiescence of 
church and municipal authorities can be secured. 
Christ is a visible and audible personage in the 
Montreal performance, which is in French, but here an 
English translation would be used. 

It is inevitable that, in case either of these '' passion 
plays" becomes a feasible venture, the famous Oberam- 
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mergau representation will be imported. It is said 
that it would be located in Madison Square Garden, 
and could be placed there early next autumn if a 
certainty of non-interference were attainable. It is 
nearly twenty years since Salmi Morse brought 
his "passion play" to New York from San Fran- 
cisco. This was a fine production, directed by 
David Belasco, and costing $40,000. James O'Neill 
impersonated Christ, and in the cast were Lewis 
Morrison, James A. Heme, and others since con- 
spicuous. During three weeks large audiences were 
drawn, but the leading actors were arrested every day 
and fined $50 each. At last the Governor of California 
took prohibitive action. 

Mr. Morse was almost a monomaniac about his play ; 
and Mr. O'Neill, who had been educated for the 
priesthood, seemed sincerely religious in his personifi- 
cation of Christ. Henry E. Abbey brought the com- 
pany and the outfit to this city, intending to place 
them at Booth's ; but the Mayor threatened to cancel 
the theatre's lice&se. The next move by Mr. Morse 
was to lease an old church on the site of the present 
Proctor Theatre in West Twenty-third street, and put 
in a stage, on which a single performance was given to 
an invited audience. Mr. O'Neill had withdrawn, and 
the late Henry C. De Mille, as the Christ, headed a cast 
of generally inefficient amateurs. So the venture 
ended in a fiasco. The present attitude of city and 
church authorities is not yet ascertainable. 



It may be added that, in the Old World, on the soil of 
the old faiths, the primitive sacrifice of the sacred passover 
lamb still takes place, or very recently did, on the testimony 
of a Christian anthropologist : — 

*' To this day, as I can testify from personal observa- 
tion, the Samaritans on Mount Gerizim (where alone 
in all the world the passover-blood is now shed, year 
by year) bring to mind the blood covenant aspect of 
this rite, by their uses of that sacred blood. The 
spurting life-blood of the consecrated lambs is caught 
in basins, as it flows from their cut throats : and not 
only are all the tents promptly marked with the blood 
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as a covenant-token, but eveiy child of the covenant 
receives also a blood-mark on his forehead, between 
his eyes, in evidence of his relation to God in the 
covenant of blood friendship/' — ^H. Clay Trumbull, 
D.D., The Blood Covenant : A Primitive Rite and its 
Beaiings on ScHpture. London : Redway, 1887. 

On the theory of the Blood Covenant, the lamb is the 
blood-brother of those who drink the blood. Even so, of 
old time, was the slain child or man for whom the lamb 
was substituted. 
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Convents, pagan, 379 
Cort^, 400, 401 
Cow, the sacred, 125 
Creuzer, cited, 325 
Criminals, sacrificed, 128-130, 143 
Criobolium, the, 203, 315, 356 
Gross, the, in human sacrifice. 111, 

113, 115, 146, 148 ; Judaic symbol, 

148, 149 ; meanings of, 181 ; in 

Osirian cult, 188; in other cults, 

335, 398 
Crowns, in sacrifice, 182 ; in Mithra- 

ism, 329, 335, n. 
Crucifixion, the Christian, 114 sq., 

183-5; Boman resort to, 117, n.; 

mode of, 144 ; of Prometheus, 159 ; 

of ManichfiBus, 272 ; in pagan cults, 

335, 398, 405 
Cubricus. See Manichteus 
Culin, S., cited, 364, n. 
Cumont, cited and discussed, xii-xiii ; 

290, n., 311, 317, n., 332, n., 344, 

n., 345, n. 
Cup, the mystic, 334 
Gybeld, 211, 315 
Cyprus, human sacrifices in, 56 
C^us, 81, 232, 339 

Dabaiba, 374-5 
Dagon, 203 



Dall, cited, 369, n. 

Damascius, 217 

Damis, 283 

Darius, 300 

Darmesteter, cited and discussed, 293, 
294, n. , 300, 307, n. , 322, n., 330 n., 
340, n. 

Daumer, xv-xvi 

David, 156 

Davids, Prof. Bhys, services of to 
hierology, xvii ; on Buddhism, 242 
sq., 251 sq. 

Davies, Prof. T. W., cited, 10 

De laBoche, cited, 286 

Dto6t6r,cultof,133,187; as teacher, 
210 

Demiourgos, 320 

Descent to Hades, 315, 321, 340, 342, n. 

Deutsch, cited, 330 

Devil, notion of, 84, 95 

Dewadatta, 257 
! Dhammapada, the, 243, 263 
' Dinga, 107 

Dionysos, origin of, 47 ; evolution of, 
97, 99, 102 ; Om^st^, 119 ; cult of, 
125, 127, 131, 138, 135, 159, 165, 
n., 166, 176, 187, 320, 347, 349, 
377; the Liberator, 159; two- 
formed, 170; myth of, 175, 200, 
336, 341 ; Eucharist of, 189, 201, 
334, 377 ; as teacher, 210 ; as femi- 
nine, 308, n. 

Diphilus, 56 

Dissent, scientific aspect of, 97 

Dods, Dr. M., cited, 271 

Dogs, sacramentally sacrificed, 131, 
377; sanctity of, 326-7 

Dove, sacred symbol, 92, n., 220, 299 

Drama, conditions of, 189, 191. See 
Mystery-Drama 

Draper, cited, 413 n. 

Dreams, belief in, 40 

Druids, human sacrifices of, 123, 124 

Durkheim, cited, 11, n. 

"Eating the Ood," 28, 134, 206, 398, 
See Eucharist and Sacraments 

Ea, 210, 213, 218, 219 

Easter, 319, 337 

Ebionites, 167, 234, 321 

Economics of religion, 288, 345, 403 

Egeria, 214 

Egg, the Easter— a cosmic symbol, 
203, 218 

Egyptian religion, 19, n., 21, n., 24- 
25, 39-40, 41, 61, 63 ; human sacri- 
fices, 56 ; sacraments, 133 ; hiero- 
glyphics, 868-9 

Elagabalus, 124, n., 345, n. 

2f 
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El Elyon, 164-^ 

Eleusinia, the, 80, 185 

Elijah, as magician, 17, 81-32, 

Ellis, cited, 205, n. 

Enoch, book of, 89, 159, 223 

Epimenides, 141 

Br, 279 

Erua, 219 

Esther, 136 

Ethics, Christian and pagan, 38, and 
early law, 49; and religion, 37, 
61, 67, 72-4. 76 ; Hebrew, 63-6, 
62-70, 71-5, 79, 94; sacrificial, 33, 
68 ; Mithraio, 298-9, 327, 346 ; Maz- 
dean, 298-9, 827; Ancient American, 
822, 376, 396 ; Brahmanic, 299, n. 

Euboulos, 316 

Eucharists, heredity of, 32, 84, 90; 
Jewish, 160-170, 178; Dionysiak, 
189, 201, 334 ; Mithraic, 133, 163, 
201, 321, 334 ; other pagan, 202, n.; 
Christian, 174, 186, 201-2, 334, 
398; total evolution of, 204-9; 
ancient American, 376-7, 379, 387, 
393 sq., 404, 412, 413 

Eurynomos, 95, n. 

Eurypilus, 56 

Evans, A. J., cited, 317, n, 368-9 

Evemerism, 78, 153 sq., 214 

Executions, sacrificial, 128-30, 143 

Exorcism, 32 

Fabricius, V., cited, 16, n. 

Family and religion, 48 

Farrar, A. S., cited, 71 

Fasts, pagan, 375 

Fate as ruling the Gods, 16 

Fear, Oods of, 1-2 ; religion of, 11, 

29,37 
Feathers as sacred symbols, 387 
Feeling and religion, 28 
Feridun, 232 

Fiji, religion in, 366, n., 394, 421 
Finow, King, 394, n. 
Fire, cult of, 404, 409 
Fire-Qods, 115, 218, 277, 278, 293, 

379, 398, 404 
Firmicus, 307, 319, 325, n., 331, 336 
First-born, 307; sacrifices of, 58, 128, 

n., 130, 144, 376; name of Logos, 

215, 219, 307 
First fruits, 206 
Fish, the divine, 202-3, 314 
Fison, Mr., cited, 87, n. 
Five, sacred number, 172, 208, 366 
Flaubert, 79 
Flaying, in human sacrifice, 129, 181, 

272, 277, 392, 405 
Folklore, xiii 



Fomagata, 388 

Four, sacred number and symbols, 
323-4, n. 

Frazer, J. G., theory of, as to Chris- 
tian iaera, 114 sq., 136 sq.; ser- 
vices of , to hierology, xiv ; on magic 
and religion, 11-20, 25, 28 ; on the 
Christian crucifixion, 114, 136 ; on 
Athenian human sacrifices, 121 ; on 
Barabbas, 153 ; on Purim, 160; on 
Firmicus, 320, n.; on Vegetation- 
Gods, 320-1 

Freethinkers, duty of, 417 

Furuhers, 304, n. 

Fustel de Goulanges, discussed, 48 

Ganesa, 148, n. 

Garcilasso, 410 

G&thas, the, 293, 294 sq. 

Gauls, human sacrifices by, 129 

Gebelezeis, 276 

Gelon, 56 

Genius, moral, and religious reform, 

56,75 
George, St., 363 
Ghillany, xv-xvi, 161 
Ghosts, savage ideas of, 88-40, 48 
Gibbon, 304, n. 
GibU-Nusku, 218, 276, n., 277 
Girard, discussed and cited, 44, n. 
Gladstone, cited, 63, n. 
Gnosticism, 41, 97, 219, 226 
Goat-God, the, 84, 315, 341 ; sacrifice 

of, 125 
Gods, origins of, 1-2, 6 sq., 39 sq., 
47, 95-9 ; as eaters of human flesh, 
41, n., 127, n.; evolution of, 44, 45, 
96 sq.; relation of, to men, 1, 8, 
12, 13, 16, 17, 20, 22, 24, 26, 31-2, 
33, 37 sq., 47, 49, 67, 76, 96; su- 
preme. 67, 85-87, 97, 301, 421; 
secondary, 96 sq., 101 sq.; creative, 
85, 97, 107.298, 307, 317, 336, 375, 
386, 408, 409 ; Saviour, 101, 219, 
304; sacrificed, 101 sq., 306,329, 
391, 396; teaching, 210 sq.; as 
children, 340 
Golden Kule, in Lao Tsze, 216, n. 
Gk)ldziher, discussed, 66, n., 69 
Gonds, cannibal sacrament of, 127 
Gospels, the, 115-118, 183-5, 186 sq., 

227 
Gotama, 247. See Buddha 
Gracchus, 350 
Grannos, 211 
Gratian, 350 

Graves, evolution of, 333, n. 
Greek religious thought, .16, 49, 95, 
214, n.; influence of on Judaism, 
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87-8 ; influence of on Semitic cul- 
ture, 214, n. 

Gregory, St., 350 

Griffin, 312, n. 

Grote, cited and discussed, 230-2 

Guatemala, human sacrifice in, 391 

Gubernatis, xvi 

Guiana, sorcery in, 24, n. 

Hadrian, 120 

Haeckel, cited, 363 

Hair, cutting of, for sacrifice, 321 

Haman, 307, n. 

Hamilcar, 121 

Hammurabi, 76-7, 158 

Hanging as mode of sacrifice, 142 

Haoma, the, 102, 293, 334 

Hathor, 47 

Haug, cited and discussed, 294, n. 

Hausrath, cited, 345, n. 

Havet, cited, 331 

Haynes, cited, 363, n. 

Hebrew religion, 17, 43, 58-59, 78 
sq., 93-4; monotheism, 61 sq., 
74, 78 sq., 85 sq. ; ethics, 63-6, 
62-70, 71-5, 79, 94 ; polytheism, 
62 sq. ; e£fects on, of Bxile, 59, 
71 ; aspects of, at Return, 68-9, 81, 
86-7 ; over- valuation of, 72-5, 82, 
95 ; literature, 70 sq., 83,92; culture 
and commerce, 87 ; temple finance, 
87 ; expansion, 89 ; fraudulent his- 
tory, 78 sq. ; festivals, 136 sq. ; 
human sacrifices, xv, 58, 143, 145, 
149-153, 161 

Heifer, sacrifice of, 149-150 

Hell, the Christian, 199 

Herakleitos, Logos of, 214, n., 219 

Herakles, 121, 159, 187, 233, 321, 
357-8 ; resurrection of, 187, n. 

Hercules, 358 

Heresy, 97 

Hermes, 210, 213, 219, 310, 346 

Herod, 90, 171, 185, 192, 198 

Herodotus, cited, 122, 186, 306 

Hesiod, 41 

Hiawatha, 378 

Hierocles, 286 

Hieroglyphics, 368-9, 380 

Hierology, purpose and principles of, 
xii, 8, 11, 422 

High-places, 172, n, 280, 302, 366, 
380, 390 

Hillel, 169 

History, critical method in, 230 sq. 

Holy Spirit, 85, 92, 220 

Hommel, discussed, 71, n. 

Horace, 123 

Horos, 126, n., 203 



Horoscopes, 367 

Horse, sacrifice of, 174 

Hubert et Mauss, cited, 128, n. 

Huemac, 212, n., 401 

Huet, 284 

Hume, 418 

Huitzilopochtli, 135, 210, 366, 367, 
383 sq., 390, 398 

Human origins, 362-3 
; Huxley, cited and discussed, xvii, 59, 
' n., 73, 74, n., 232-3 

Hyde, cited, 271, n., 272, n, 

I Ibsen, 189 

Idolatry, resistance to, 66, 80, 106 

Idols, Mexican, 379 

leoud, 130, 153, 176, 177 

Ihering, von, 47-48 

Immortality, idea of, 41 sq.; acquired 
by Gods, 44 ; doctrine of, in Mith- 
raism, 325-6, 329 

Imperialism, ancient, 77, 343; and 
human sacrifice, 389 

Incas, 408 sq. 

Incense, 205 

Indian religion, 25, 95, 115, 215, 216 
(see also Buddhism) ; human sacri- 
fices, 115, 120, 208 

Indra, evolution of, 96 

Infanticide, 48, n., 108, sq. 

Inquisition, in Mexico, 414 

Iphicrates, 56 

Iphigeneia, 378 

Irrational, meaning of word, 3 

IsBAC, 58, 145, 154, 314 

Ishtar, 219, n. 

Isis, 16 ; as magic- worker, 21, n. ; 
cows sacred to, 150, n. ; and 
Nephthys, 187; mysteries of, 200, 
338 ; as teacher, 210 

Islam, 60, 66, 86, 93-4, 240 

Israel (Kronos), 130, 153, 176, 177 

Issedones, 122 

Ixion, 335, n. 

Jacob, 42 

Jacobi, cited and discussed, 254, 255 
sq.,258, n. 

Jainas, the, 254, sq. 

Jairus* daughter, story of, 284 

Jamblichus, cited, 16-17 

Janus, 210, 343, 353 

Jastrow, cited, 72, ii. 

Jeremiah, cited, 63 

Jerusalem, siege of, 183 

Jesus ( = Joshua), cult of, 90-2, 98 ; 
crucifixion legend of, 114 sq., 136 
sq., 183-5, 208; the Apocalyptic, 
132, 155, 199, M, 203, 337; a pre- 
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Christian Ood, 15S-160 ; a demi- 
god in the "Teaching of the Twelxe 
Apostles,** 156, 178; in Maniohas* 
ism, 280 ; litany of name of, 352 ; 
pagan attribates of, 352-3 

high priest of the Return, 84, n., 

91, 158 

son of Ananus, 184 

the Tahnudic, 186 

Jevons, F. B., discussed, xviii, 1,3-11, 
20 sq., 54; 60, n., 62, n., 65, 71. 
n., 95, 102, tt., 104, h., 418; on 
earliest Gods, 1, 6sq., 21, 24, 25; 
on taboos, 3-6, 418 ; on supersti- 
tion, 7-8 ; on magic and religion, 
9-11, 14-16 ; definitions of religion 
by, 20 sq., 25, 28, 33-34, 55, n.; 
on belief, 26; on mythology, 27; 
on the Eleusinian mysteries, 30; 
on rise of idea of duty, 49; on 
religious evolution, 54, 60; on 
totemism, 102, n., 104, n.; on 
human sacrifices, 146, n., 205, n. 

Jews, contemporary, rites of, 144. 
See Hebrews. 

Job, book of, 83, 84 

Jolley, A. J., cited, 194 

Joseph, 155, n., 159, 275 

of Arimathea, 193, 194 

Josephus, cited, 117, n., 161, 183, 184 

Joshua (= Jesus) the high-priest, 84, 
n., 91, 158 ; the hero, 91 ; sacri- 
ficial acts of, 142-3 ; an Evemerised 
deity, 153-160 

Josiah, 80 

Jovian, 347 

Judas, 190, 192 

Judges as Gods, 39, 41, n. 

JuUan, 346-7 

Julius GaBsar, sacrifices by and to, 
124 ; cited, 129 

Juno, 385 

Jupiter, human sacrifices to, 124 

Justi, cited, 301 n. 

Justin Martyr, 224, n., 321, 331 

Juvenal, 123, 230 

Ka, the Egyptian, 39 

Kanerki, 331 

Earabbas, 138, 161 

Karhada Brahmans, human sacrifice 

by, 113, 115, 120 
Karma, 252 
Easvapa, 246 
Eepler, 94, n. 
Eeys, the divine, 200, 310, 349, n., 

859 
Ehonds, 31, 41, n., 66, n., 68, 106 

sq., 127, 172, 185, 321, n., 368 



Khonsu, 96, 126, 200, 201, 219, 337, n. 
Ehosrus, religion of, 336, n. See 

Chosroes 
Eing,C.W., cited, 290 . 
Kings as Gods, 41, n., 175 ; sacrifiees 

of, 130, 142-3, 171, 172, 174, n.; 

and priests, 297, n., 394 
Eingsborough, Xjord, 374, n. 
Kinvad bridge, 326 
Kista, 330 
Koreamoku, 211 

Krishna, 241, 256, 267, 293, 340, a. 
Kronos, human sacrifices to, 120, 121, 

129, 130, 153, 160. 176 ; cult of, as 

Zervan, in Mithraism, 291. 302 
Kuenen, cited, 60, n., 63, n. 
Kulischer, xv 

Lactantius, cited and discussed, 117, 
n.,287 

Lajard, cited and discussed, xiii. 291, 
323 

Lake of fire, the, 199 

Lamb, the divine, 132-3, 202-3 ; the 
Gk>d, in the Apocalypse, 132, 155, 
199, n., 203, 337; substituted for 
children in sacrifice, 144, 154; 
sacrificed by Christians, 134, 201, 
334, 336, 337; as crucified, 148, n, 

Lang, A., cited : on taboo, 3 ; on Mr. 
Frazer's definition of religion, 12, n.; 
on ancestor-worship and name- 
taboo, 43; on Zulu religion, 43- 
44, 91. ; on Supreme Gods, 67, 418, 
421 ; on Mr. Frazer*s theory, 137, 
140 sq. ; on the paschal massacre, 
144, ». ; on scourging of victims, 
178-9 ; on the Golden Bough,182,n.; 
on sacrifices, 205, n,; on savage 
survivals, 418 

Language, evolution of, 369 

Lao-Tsze, 216 

Lardner, cited, 286, n. 

Las Casas, 415 

Law, early, and religion, 49 sq. 

LecdtUmia, 168, u., 170, n., 188, n. 

Leibnitz, 291 

Lenormant, cited, 306, n. 

Lessing, 329, 418 

Letourneau, cited, 205, n. 

Levites, 78, 145, 379 

Libra, 341 

Light-Gods, 293, 345 

LiUie, cited and discussed, 259, n. 

Limb-breaking, in sacrifice. 111, 115- 
120, 145, 147 

Lion-headed God, 291, 302, 310. Gp. 
323, n. 

Logoi, 224 
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Logos, doctrine of, in Jewry, 85, 89, 
92, 155, 167, 171, 215; in the 
Apocalypse, 199, it.; in Egypt, 218; 
in Mazdeism, 214, 299, 307; in 
Mithraism, 329 sq. ; evolation of, 
214 sq.; in Brahmanism, 215-216; 
in China, 216; in Plato, 216; in 
Babylonia, 217 sq.; in Philo, 217, 
220-6 ; in Mexico, 407 

Lord's Day, 164, 170, 318 

Lucian, 70 

Lonas, 166, 309 

Lyall, Sir A. C, on magic and re- 
ligion, 11 ; on origins of Qods, 
280-2 

Lycaon, 119 

Lycargas, 238 

Lydas, Johannes, 318, n. 

Maat, 213 

Mabon, 211 

Macpherson, 106 

Madagascar, taboo in, 43, n. 

Magi, the, 340 

Magic, origin of, 10, 16, 23, 30; and 
religion, 6-10, 13 sq., SO sq.; in 
Brahmanism, 14 ; in Egypt, 14, 16, 
n., 21, n., in Chaldea, 15 ; primitive, 
14, 16, 30 ; among Jews, 17, 31-32 ; 
" sympathetic " and "art," 17, 30- 
32, 127, 178 

Mahfkfify, cited and discussed, 121-2 

Mahivlra, 256, 257 

Bfaistre, Joseph de, cited, 414 

Maitreya, 262 

Malcolm, cited, 115 

Manah, 166, n, 

Manco Capac and Mama Ocello, 211, 
365 

ManichfiBDS, legend and problem of, 
269 sq. ; flaying and crucifixion of, 
272 ; name of, 275 ; story of, and 
cave, 276; mystery-drama of , 280 

Manichaeism and Mithraism, 354-5 

Manna, 166, n. 

Maories, 66, n., 205, n„ 394 

March, 386 

Mansion, 281 

Marduk. See Merodach 

Maries, the two, 198, 199 

Mark, Gospel of, 228, n. 

Markham, C, discussed, 410, n. 

Marquesans, 394 

Mars, 336, 343, 384 sq. 

Marucchi, 355, n. 

Mary, 21, «., 98, 226, 272 

Magdalene, 175 

Mashya and Mashyana, 304, ». 

Maspero, cited, 14 



MassagetaB, 122 

Massey, O., cited, 308, n, 

Massilia, human sacrifice at, 180, ft. 

Matarisvan, 218, n. 

Mazdeism, origins of, 298 sq., 301, 
308; and Judaism, 81-2, 84-5, 
214-226, 382 

Mediatorial Qods, 200, 219, 804, n., 
329 

Medicine, from the Gods, 211 

Meir, Babbi, 157, n. 

Meis, 272 

Melchizedek, 164-5 

Melkarth, 121, 814, n., 358 

Mdn=Meni, 166, 309 

Menahems, 275, 277 

Menu, 288 

Meredith, G., quoted, 228 

Meriah, 108 sq. 

Merodach, 200, 201, 213, 219, n. 

Mesopotamian culture, 65, 70-2, 76-8, 
305 

Messenger, sacrificed, 108, n., 151, 
181; of the Gods, 213, 218, 221, 
275, 277 

Messiah, rise of doctrine of, 72, 91, 

156, 171 ; as priest, 149, 164, 169; 

in book of Enoch, 228; the two 

I Messiahs, 159, 275; the suffering 

I Messiah, 158-9 

Metatron, the, 155, 217, n., 380 

Metis, 213 

Mexico, religion of ancient, 381 sq.; 
human sacrifices in, 129, 278, 882, 
887 sq., 897, sq., 404 sq.; language 
of, 416, n.; modem, civilisation of, 
415 

Mexitli, 385 

Michael, 342,858, n. 

Michelet, cited, 472, n. 

Mihr, 298, 803, 840, 841, 851 

Mifargan, 341 

Milinda, King, 258-4 

Mills, L. H., cited and discussed, 295 
sq., 305 

Minos, 218 

Miriam, 157-8 

Mirror as symbol, 367 

Mithradates, 348 

Mithra, symbols of, 132-3, 822; 
sacrament of, 138, 163, 201, 321, 
834 ; two-formed, 170, 807 ; three- 
formed, 307 ; evolution of, 297 sq.; 
resurrection of, 187, 820, 888, 841 ; 
cult of, 199, 280, 289 sq., 816 sq., 
324 sq., 842 sq.; attributes of, 200, 
298 sq. ; sacrifice of, 805, 829; 386 ; 
festivals of, 802, n.; mysteries of, 
320-4, 327-9; as tree-God, 386; 
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name of month, 340-1 ; desoent of 

into Hades, 340-1. 
Mithraism, 289-259; vogue of, 289; 

monumental remains of, 290 sq.; 

derivation of, 292 sq., absorption 

of, in Christianity, 324 sq., 346 sq.; 

organisation of, 350 
Mitra, 292-3, 298, 303, n. 
Moabites, human sacrifice among, 152 
Mohammed, 58, 60, 239-40. See 

Islam 
Moloch, 66, n., 176 
Monarchy and monotheism, 65 
Mongols, 364, 367 
Monotheism, evolution of, 61 sq., 74, 

78 sq., 85 sq. 
Montanus, xii, 281 
Moon-worship, 334, 354. See M^n 
Morals and taboo, 5, 26, 34, 49, 102 
Moses, and Mithra, 17 ; as God, 19 ; 

myth of, 61, 78, 91, 164, 213, 238-9, 

280, n., 332 
Mosheim, 291 
Mother.Qoddess, 226, 288, 338-340, 

392 
Mounds, the Mississippi, 380 
Mount, the heavenly, 297, n. 
Moymis, 217 

Miiller, J. 6., cited and discussed, 
44, ?i., 64, »?,, 135, 370, 386, 
396, n. 

K. O., cited, 321 

Max, cited and discussed, 67, n., 

215, 257, n. 
Mundm, 317 
Myazd, 335 
Mylitta, 306 
Mystery-drama, the £leusinian, 30 ; 

the Christian, xi, xvi. 178, 179, 

185, 186-198, 208 ; first Christian 

production of, 198; the Bhodian, 

178 ; in the pagan cults, 200, 320-4 ; 

survivals of, 423 sq. 
Mythology, significance of, xii ; arbi- 
trary treatment of, 2; definitions 

of, 27 ■ 

Nabu, 212 

Nagasena, 253-4 

Nairy6-sangha, 326 

Names, magical virtue of, 21, n., 43, 

217 ; origin of, 102-4 
Narcotics in human sacrifice, 111-113, 

115, 116-118, 129, 131, «. 
Nature, idea of law in, 16 
Natchez, religion of, 378 
Nazarite, Jesus as, 176 
Ndengei, 394, n. 
Nebo. See Nabu 



Nehemiah, book of, 85 
Netzahualcoyotl, 395 
Newman, J. H., 55, 86, n. 

F. W., 59, «. 

New- Year days, 138 
Nicaraguan religion, 44, n. 
I NUus, 174, n. 
I Ninlil, 308 
, Nous, 330 
' Numa, 214, 238 
' Nuruz, 336, n. 
I 

I Cannes, 203, 210 
I Occult, idea' of, 16 
' Odin, cult of, 143 ; as teacher, 211 
Oki, 376 

{ Oldenberg, cited, 14 ; on Buddhism, 
' 249, 250. n., 251, 254, 260, 265-6 
1 Olympic Gods, 85 
Omanus, 306-7 
Omar Khayyam, cited, 324, n. 
Only-begotten, sacrifice of, 130, 158, 
376, 379 ; name of the Logos, 215, 
219 
Origen, 21, n., 338 
Ormuzd, 291. See Ahura Mazda 
Orpheus and Orphicism, 182, n., 203, 

239, 309, 321 
Osiris, 16, 47 ; resurrection of,92,n., 
101, 319, 334 ; as child, 126, and 
Jiote ; evolution of, 47, 97; mys- 
teries of, 186-7, 188-9, 199, 213, 
319, 334 ; attributes of, 200, 349 ; 
as Teaching God, 210 

Pachacamac, 211, 408 

Palanque, ruins of, 371 

Pallas, 328, n. 

Pan, 210, 315 

Paj)a=Pope, 356, 359 

Pantheism, 25 ; rise of, 70, 72. 73, n. 

Paraclete, 274, 281 

Passion plays, 423, sq. 

Passover, rite of, 144, 152, 163, 190 

Paul, and Jesus, 234-^, 237-8; and 

his converts, 328 
Penitentes, 423 sq. 
Persephond, 182, 187 
Perseus, 325, 331, 357 
Persian religion,influenceof on Jewish, 

81-2, 84-5 ; human sacrifices, 119 
Peru, ancient religion of, 211-212, 

408 sq. ; civilisation of, 371 
Peter, myth of, 333, 349, 355 sq. 
Petra, the God, 349 
Petronius, cited, 1 
Philostratus, 283, sq. 
Philo, cited, 167 ; Logos doctrine of, 

217-226; relation of, to Hebrew 
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sacred books, 224, n. ; his concep- 
tion of sacrifice, 167, 224-5, and 
note 

Phoenician human sacrifices, 56, 5B~9, 
120-1 

Photius, 328 

Phrixos, 314 

Phrjgia, religion in, 281 

Pickering, cited, 364, n. 

Pidyen haben^ 144 

Pig, sacred, sacrifice of, 146 

Pilate. 192-3 

"Acts of," 195-6 

Plato, Logos of, 216, 217, 365 ; birth 
story of, 240 

Pliny, cited, ;2a-4, 342, n. 

Polynesia, human sacrifice in, 146 ; 
symbolic use of boughs in, 182, n. ; 
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Polytheism, 61 sq. ; ethics of, 64, 65, 
67, 68, 70, 71 sq., 86 

Pompey, 343 

Pomponius Mela, cited, 122 

Porphyry, cited, 16, 124, 316-317, 
323, 324. 336, 358 
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Prajapati, 215, 265 

Prayer, logic of, 19, 33 

Prescott, cited, 364, 390 
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ligion, 4, 13, 18-19 ; inspired by the 
God. 212 ; and Kings, 297, n. ; as 
promoters of human sacrifice, 394, 
399, 403, 406 

Priestcraft, 4, 13, 47, 110 

Prometheus, crucifixion of, 169 

Prophets, sincerity of, 57-8 

Proteus, 353 

Protestantism and the backward races, 
416 

Psychology of religion, 35 

Punjab, religion in ancient, 258 sq. 

Purgatory, doctrine of, 354 

Purim, 136 sq. 

Pushan, 292, n. 

Pyramid-temples, 172, ?i, 280, 302, 
366. 380, 390 

Pythagoreanism, 216, 283, 288 

Quetzalcoatl, 212, n., 387, 400 sq. 
Quipus, 368 
Quma, 365. n. 

Ba, 213 
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Bam. the mystic, 310, n., 313-315, 

336, 337. n. 
Bama, 265 
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Bed, colour, in human sacrifice, 112, 
115, 116-118, 277, 278 
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Bedskins, religion of, 16, 147. 367. 
376, 385 

Beligion. meaning of, 5. 6, 11. 20. 
28 ; definition of, 51-53 ; and taboo, 
5-6. 26, 34, 48. 49, 52 ; and philo- 
sophy, 33 sq., 36, 52; and magic, 
6-10, 13 sq., 30 sq.; and totems, 
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view of, 20, 30. 45, 51-53 ; evolution 
of, 95-99 ; Constant on, 53, n, 
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94, n., 285, n., 362, 365, 414 

J., 285, n. 
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Biccio, 291 
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ness, 392-3 
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333, 353, 359 ; in Mithraism. 320, 
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353 

Boman religion. 47, 63, 317, 342 sq.; 
law, 48, n., 123, 131 
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Boss!, 291 

, 357 

Sabazios, 338 
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Sacsa, 135. 136 sq.; 140. n.. 174, 179 
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of 207; American, 376-7, 379; 
Mexican, 393 sq., 404, 413; Peru- 
vian, 412 
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58, 59, 120-1, 143, 149-153, 161 ; 
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23, 134, 147, 152, 160 sq., 176-8, 
204-9, 389-393 

Sagan, the, 150-1 

Sahagun, 415 
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SaUh, 277, n. 

Samaritan religion, 43, 85, 92, 154, n., 
429 

Samoans, religion of, 421 

Samson, 78, 159, 321 

Samuel, 19, 78 

SancUf 412 

Saoshyant, 158, 200, 339 

Sarasvati, 215-216, 218-219 

Sargon, 332 
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Scapegoat, sacrifice of, 150-2 
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Schwab, cited, 151, n. 

Schwegler, xii 

Scourging, sacrificial, 179-80 

Scythians, cannibalism among, 122 

Semites, ethics of, 48, n.; sacrifices 
of, 56, 58, 59, n. ; 121, 128 ; 
(moderif), 144, 147. See also Hebrew 
and Phoenician 

Senart, cited and discussed, 256, »., 
263 sq. 

Serapis, 97 

Sermon on the Mount, 227 

Seven, sacred number, 155, 172, 203, 
323, 71., 333, 337 

Sexes, union of in deity, 306-9 

Shakspere, 189 

Shamai, 169 

Shamas, 309, n. 

Sheep, sacrifice of, 126 



Shekinah, 85 

Shema, 43 

Shew-bread, 168 

Shintoism, 367 

Sidonius Apolhnaris, cited, 286 

Silenus, 210 

Simon of Cyrene, 192 

Magus, 257 

Sioux, human sacrifice by, 376-7 
Skins, sacrosanct, 129, 181, 277, 278, 

392,405 
Smith, Prof. Robertson, cited and 

discussed, 1, n., 45, 60, n., 126, n., 

128, n., 143, n., 289, 391, n., 394, n. 
Soma, the, 102, 164, 293, 334 
Son of God, notion of, 96-99,. 153, 

338, 339, 351 ; sacrifice of, 152-3 
Sophia, doctrine of, 89, 92, 216, 218, 

219, 220, 225, ft., 226, 330 
Soterism, 68, 93 
Spartans, sacrifices of, 128, n. 
Spencer, H., discussed, xiii, xvii, 67, 

n. ; cited, 37, n,, 102 sq., 204, 333, 

n., 334, n. 
Spiegel, cited, 275 
"Spirits," 15, 23, 38, 45, 48 
Sraosha, 307, n., 329-330, 339 
Stable, the sacred, 340, n. 
Stade, cited, 85 
Steinthal, cited, 19, n. 
Stevenson, W. B., cited, 365, n, 
Strabo, cited, 120 
Suetonius, cited, 124 
Sunday, 164, 170, 318 
Sun-Gods, 303,310, 315, »., 318,339, 

342, n., 391 
Sun-worship, 376, 382 
Supernatural, meaning of word, 1, 

21 ; idea of, 9, 21 
Super8tition,meaningof,7-8 ; Hebrew, 

84-5 
Supper, Holy, 134, 163-4, 169-70, 

190. See Eucharists 
Survival, laws of, in religion, 29 
Suttee, Peruvian; 411 
Sword =cross, 336 
Symbolism, 130 
Syncretism in religion, 305 sq. 

Taaroa, 332 

Taboo, origin of, 3-4 ; effects of, 5-6; 

and religion, 6, 26, 34, 43, 49, 52; 

of names, 43 ; among Hebrews, 43 ; 

force of, 102 
Tahiti, sacrificial usages at, 142, n,, 

144, n., 394 
Talmud, 75, n. 

Tammuz, 136, 153, 176, 313. 338 
Tangaloa, 212^ 
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Tanith, 213, n., 389 

Tao or Tau, 216 

Tari Penim, 107 aq., 109, 211 

Tarsus, religions of, 87, 331, n. 

Tau, the, 148 

TauroboHum, the, 203, 815, 345, n., 

356 
Tauth6, 217 
Teaching-God, notion of, 50 ; primary, 

210-214 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, 166, 

178 
Tears, sacrificial value of, 180 
Tell, WUliam, 240 
Temple, Jewish legends of, 183-4 
Ten commandments, 239 
Teraphim, 379 

TertulUan, cited, 124, 322, 329 
Tezcatlipoca, 367, 385, 391, 407 
Tezcucans, civilisation of, 373, n., 

395 
Thargelia, 121, 130, 141, 173, 179 
Theism, 12 
Theodosius, 97, n. 
Thieves, sacrificed, 129 
Thomas, St., 37, n., 403 
Thoth, 21, »., 213, 219 
Three, sacrifice of, 112, 172, 173 
Tiele, cited, 73, »., 217 
Tlaloc, 383 
Tlascalans, civilisation of, 368, 398, 

399 
Toltecs, 372, 388 ; religion of, 400 sq. 
Tonga Islands, child sacrifice in, 

146, n., 394 
Torquemada, cited, 382, n. 
Torture in human sacrifice, 113 
Totemism, 21, 28, 84, 101 ; origin of, 

102 sq. ; sacrifices relating to, 108, 

n., 205, 206 
Transfiguration, the, 197 
Tree, the sacred, 115, 334, 335; 

Mithra in, 335. See Gross 
Trinity, doctrine of, 98, 305; in 

Egypt, 200-1, 305 ; in China, 216 ; 

in Judaism, 226; in Mazdeism, 

323, 11., 330; in Akkad, 308, in 

Babylonia, 201, 308 ; in Hinduism, 

305, 308 
Trumbull, cited, 429 
Tupinambos, human sacrifice by, 

37£M) 
Twelve, eucharist of, 164, 168-170 
apostles, 156, 170 ; labours, 323, i 

355, 357 
Twenty-four elders, 155, 169 
Two-sexed deities, 225, n. 
Tylor, cited, 372, «., 415 
T^phon, 16, 150, n. 



Tyre, human sacrifice in, 59, lu, 121 

Unas, King, 41, n. 
Upavasatha, the, 164 
Uranus, myth of, 48, ti. 

Vacca, 291 

Vfich, 215-216 

Vaggians, tribe of, 248 

Valerian, 124, n., 277 

Valverde, 414 

Van Manen, 237, n., 266, n. 

Varuna, 293, 298, 303, n. 

Vasishtha, 255 

Veda, first created thing, 215 ; second 

created, 216 ; Agni*s mouth, 216 
Vedantism, 216 
Vegetation-Gods, 182, «., 187-8. 319, 

321 
Vendid&d, 294 

Venus, 47 ; the star, 376, 409 
Vestals, 412, n. 
Vinet, xvi 
Viracocha, 408 
Virgil, 182, «. 
Virgin-birth, myths of, 331, 338-340, 

385 
Virgins, Pagan, 379 
Vishnu, 265, 267 
Visions, psychology of, 35 
Vizaresha, 326 
Vohumano, 220, 223, 307, 326, 339 

Wafer, the sacred, 202, n., 203, 207, 
201 

Water, sacrament of, 133, 321 ; and 
the Spirit, 218; Goddess of, 382, 
383 

Weber, cited and discussed, 254 sq., 
259 sq. 

Wellhausen, cited, 61 

Wine, sacrament of, 131 sq., 164 sq., 
321,334 ; given to victims, 116, 129, 
380 ; God of, in Mexico, 407. See 
Dionysos, Soma, and Haoma. 

Wisdom, Book of, 225 

Wisdom. See Sophia, 

Witch of Endor, 232-3 

Witchcraft, effects of, 32 

Women, position of in ancient world, 
75; in Mithraism, 344; in Poly- 
nesia, 394 

Word. See Logos, 

Writing, art of, 79 

Xerxes, 230 

Xipe, human sacrifices to, 129 

Xiuhteuctli, 115, 278, 398, 464 
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Yahweh, 43, 6^ 66, n., 87. 167; 

frauds upon, 68 ; nature of, 69 ; 

Xvorship of, 66, «., 74, 79-80; rise 

of, 79-82, 88, 90, 96 ; as rain-giver, 

69, 167 ; as Saviour, 200 
Yashts, the, 294 
Yeschu, 153 
Yima, 311 

Yom Kippur. See Atonement, day of. 
Yucatan, religion of, 379 
Yuluca, 387 

2aden, 302, n. 



Zakmuk, 135, 136 

Zalmoxis, 276, 279 

Zarathustra, 158, 295 sq., 325-6, 

329, 339, 342, n, 
Zechariah, cited, 68-94 333 
Zendavesta, 293, 300, 310, 325, 327 
Zervan, 291, 302 

Zeus, 213, 305, n.; Lycsus, 56, 122 
Zipaltonal, 888 
Zodiac, 133, 168, n., 20t^-3, 310, «., 

311 sq., 323-4, 355 
Zoganes, the, 151 
Zoroaster, 279. See Zarathustra. 
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